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Bledsoc’s Colleriate Institute 


FOR 


YOUNG LADIES, 


NO. 132 PARE STREEHT, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ree 
Peof. A. T. BLEDSOE, LL. D., Principal, and 


MRS. S, BLEDSOE HERRICK, Vice-Principal, 


Assisted by a Full Corps of Experienced and Accomplished Teachers. 





This Institute is divided into Classes, according to the age and advancement of 
the pupils. 

It opens on the 15th of September, and closes on the 20th of June. A recess 
of ten days is given at Christmas, and also at Easter. 


Punctual attendance at the beginning of the session is highly important. 
Pupils may, however, enter at any time, but will be required to remain till the 
end of the Scholastic Year, or else to make full payment asif they had remained. 


SEMI-ANNUAL TERMS. 

The English branches, for a day pupil, is thirty, forty, or fifty dollars, accord- 
ing to the class in which she enters. ° 

The French Language, written and spoken, or the Latin, is twenty dollars. 

Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition, including French, are two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Music on Piano or Guitar, or instruction in Vocal Music, is twenty dollars 
per quarter. 

Payments to be made in advance. Bills rendered semi-annually, at the com- 
mencement of the session, or on entrance, and on the Ist of February. 

All letters addressed to Pror. A. T. BLEDSOE, or Mrs. S. BLEDSOE 
HERRICK, Baltimore, Md., will receive prompt attention. 
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PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY’S 
COMPOUND ACID PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
VOR COMPOSTING WITH COTTON SEED, 


JOHN §. REESE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 


—- ee 





Cotton Seed, as is well known to all who have given attention to the subject, 
abounds in ammonia. It affords an available and cheap source of that essential 
element of fertility. 1t is deficient in all the other important elements, hence 
when applied to crops without the proper addition of Soluble Phosphoric Acid and 
other fertilizing substances ; it is not an effective fertilizer for cotton. 

Bain order to Utilize Cotton Seed as a source of ammonia for the above purposes, 


he 
PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY 


has introdueed an article under the above trade marks for the express purpose 
of composting with Co'ton Seed. The Compound Acid Phosphate contains Soluble 
Phosphoric Acid, and all the other required elements, except ammonia, hence when 
composted with Cotton seed, as directed below, the ammonia is supplied, and a 
perfect fertilizer is obtained at the lowest cost. 

The Compound Acid Phosphate is manufactured at the Company's Works, at 
Charleston, S. C., under the personal direction of Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, Chem- 
ist and Superintendent of the Works ; hence the integrity of its composition may 
be relied upon. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COMPOSTING. 


To prepare the Compost—Take a given weight of Cotton Seed, whjch can be 
readily done by ascertaining the weight of a basket well fi:led, and using it as a 
measure for the given weight. Thus: measure out, for example, 400 lbs. ; after 
wetting it well, empty upon it an equal weight of Acid Phosphate, say two sacks 
of 200 lbs. each; after mixing we!l with hoes or shovels, pack into a heap, and 
repeat the operation, enlarging the heap tu any desired extent. 

The Compost heap may be placed in a pen made with rails tosupport the sides of the 
mass, simply covering the top with boards lapping each other to conduct off the 
rain. Nothing further is required until the proper time for application arrives. 

In this manner the Compost may be easily made, and its effects cannot fail to 
give the highest satisfaction, while its economy must commend it to general use. 

The most suitable time to make the Compost is when the Seed comes from the 
gin. The longer the heap is allowed to lay the better, as it can lose none of its 
value and the decomposition will be more thoroughly effected. 

If not convenient to be made at time of gining, it will be sufficiently decom- 
posed for use in from three to siz weeks. 

By decomposition of the Seed in contact with the Acid Phosphate there can be 
no loss of Ammonia, as is the case with the ordinary rotting of Cotton Seed. 
The whole of its Ammonia is securely held until liberated in the soil. 

The quantity of Ammonia thus rendered available to the South for fertilizing 
purposes, will surprise those whose attention has not been given to the subject. 

The Cotton Crop of the South collects from the soil and atmosphere, in its 
growth and development, and fubricates into its Seed at maturity, certainly not 
Jess than 50,000 tonsactual Ammonia. By reason of the budk of the Seed, however, 
it ig available for fertilizing purposes only on the plantations , and to be made ca- 
pable of its highest utility must be used as here proposed. 

The Compost, when made, is applied as other fertilizers, at the rate of from 400 to 
600 Ibs. per acre, or more, at the discretion of the planter. 
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The Compound Acid Phosphate for composting as above is sold by the Company's 
Agents, at all leading markets in the South. For further information apply to 
the undersigned, General Agents of Pacific Guano Co. 


JOHN §. REESE & CO. 


BALTIMORE, Ma. 


SOLD BY FOLLOWING AGENTS: 


J.S. Jones, Drunoveut & Co., Griffin, Ga} Burrovcus & Springs, Charlotte, N.C. 





J. N. Rozson, Charleston, S.C. | J.O Maruewson, Augusta, Ga. 

Wa. Henry Woops, Savannah Ga. | Asner Aynes, Macon, Ga. 

C. D. Anperson, Fort Valley, Ga. | Ww. H. Youne, Columbus, Ga. 
Avair & Broruer, Atlanta, Ga. | Jouy K. Henry, Greenville, Ala. 
Marsuatt & Conuey, Mobile, Ala. | Tuos. A. Harpy & Sons, Norfolk, Va. 


Wm. H. McRary & Co, Wilmington, N. C. 


M. J. FERREY, M. D. 


RUSSIAN AND ORIENTAL BATHS! 


No. 158 W. FAYETTE STREET. 
Open from 8 A. M. to9. P.M. Sundays, from 8 A. M. to 12 M. 


From the Rev. Hugh Roy Scott, S!. Matthew's Church, Baltimore. 


About two years since, as I was returning from Europe, I received a violent 
fall from a sudden lurch ef the steamer, which severely bruised the sciatic nerve 
of my right leg, and completely paralyzed the upper part of the leg. 

In a month I was sufficiently recovered to walk a little with the aid of a 
crutch, and in three months was able to get about with the assistance of two 
canes. But for several months after this time there was scarcely any improve- 
ment, though I perseveringly tried the remedies prescribed by a number of the 
best physicians in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

Six months after the injury, I was induced to try Dr. Ferrey’s Baths, com- 
bined with electricity, and with the happiest results. In a few weeks I was able 
to throw away one cane, and walk with scarcely any discomfort. When I com- 
menced taking the baths I was suffering with pain and great weakness in my 
spine and right shoulder, which had continued, with little cessation, from the day 
of the injury. I had only taken about a dozen baths, when I was entirely re- 
lieved of both. At the same time my general health was greatly improved. 

During the past few months [ have been suffering from an attack of rheu- 
matism, for which I tried the baths at the Hot and Warm Springs in Bath Couaty, 
Va., with no perceptible benefit. But since my return to Baltimore, a month ago, 
I have been almost entirely relieved by Dr. F.’s Baths. 

From what I have seen of the effects of these baths in numerous eases, T am 
satisfied that in almost every case of rheumatism, great relief, if not permanent 
and complete cure, may be expected. 


Baltimore, September 13, 1869. 


NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.,) 17 Astor Place and 
. 141 Eighth Street, New York, keeps constantly for sale an extensive Stock of 
New and Second-hand Books in various departments of Literature. 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded Free to any address. 
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JOHN MERRYMAN. B. H. WARING. 


JOHN MERRYMAN & CO. 


FARMERS’ AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY 
AND REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


69 W. FAYETTE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, LAND PLASTER, AND ALL MANUFACTURED FERTILI- 
ZERS OF KNOWN VALUE, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
MACHINERY, LIVE STOCK, e€c. 





HENRY GASSAWAY, . 
ARTIST, 
58 SARATOGA STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 
Photographs, Porcelain and Landscape Pictures Painted 


IN THE BEST STYLE, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 





THomas & JoHN M. Situ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAW AND DOUBLE-BOILED LINSEED OILS, 
Nos. 121 and 123 SMITH’S WHARF, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





IS DAVIS A TRAITOR? 


WAS SECESSION A CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT? 
By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 
Pe. 264. Price $1.50 rer cory. 
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THE ‘LEADING DEMOCRATIC JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


69) “THE AGH.” 609 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS AND GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 
THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS! 


A first-class Newspaper, containing the very latest intelligence from all parts of the 
world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in Philadelphia. Advertisers will 
find it a desirable medium for giving publicity to their caftds,as Tae Ace has a larger mail 
list and reaches aclass who subscribe for no other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays,) at 14 & 16 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 
DAILY AGE. 


$9.00 PER ANNUM. $4.50 FOR SIX MONTHS, $2.50 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


WEEKLY AGE. 


A complete Compendium of the News of the weck. Adapted to the wants of the Politician, 
the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family Circle, and the General Reader. 


Read Our Terms. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR....006 seoeeee 
FIVE COPIES .....0seee eee 

TEN COPIES.......0005 sees 
TWENTY COPIES coccce cscs ceesees 


The following deductions from the above rates will be made when ALL THE PAPERs ordered 


are sent to a SINGLE ADDRESS, and not addressed severally to the members of the club: 


FIVE COPIES, ONE YEAR. ...cccccccccccccceccscccccscccseseess$ 8 50 
TEN COPIES .ccccccccccccccces cocccccccceccvevccscccccccsscccees 16 50 
TWENTY COPIES ....00 cccceescecee coerce ccccccccccvccs coccccccee GO OO 
ONE HUNDRED COPIES ..ccceccccccccccscecseccccoscescescesees100 00 


One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or more, to one address, for 
one year 


Address all orders to 


WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 


14 € 16 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NOAH WALKER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Jobbers and Retailers of 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Nos. 165 & 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING, ) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


By uur extensive facilities and experienee of many years’ service before the 
Public, we are able to keep our stock always COMPLETE, and adapted to every 
taste, in style and fabric; and manufacturing exclusively ourselves, can warrant 
satisfaction, and offer goods with but one profit Weask especial attention to our 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Gentlemen’s CLOTHING and SHIRTS, of any material and style MapE to 
ORDER, With prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established 
reputation of the House for 


TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. 


J Prices guaranteed to be lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments 
generally. 

Samples of material with directions by which any one can measure, and prices 
sent by mail when desired. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 





BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION. 1870-71. 


The Thirty-first Annual Session will commence on the 13th of October, 1870, and close 
March,1871. Infirmary will open on the 13th of October, 1870. Twenty-one lectures are 
delivered every Week throughout the session, besides the hours spent in actual practice. 

Lecture and Demonstration Fees, $120—Matriculation Fee (paid only once), $5—Diploma 
Fee, $50. 

"For information, address F. J. 8S. GORGAS, M. D., DEAN oF THE FacuLty, 


No. 259 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore Md. 





The Southern Churchman. 


Was established January 1, 1834. It was then announced that the principles to guide its Editor 
were simply ‘“‘The Word of God as interpreted by the Articles, Liturgy and Homilies” of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It will continue to maintain the same principles, and endeavor 
to be a welcome visitor to the parsonages of the Clergy and the homes of the Laity. Eschewing 
all matters that relate to the politics of the day, it will endeavor to furnish promptly allim- 
portant foreign and domestic EccLestasticaL intelligence; by its selections to interest and 
improve both the mind and heart; and in all ways to contend earnestly for the truth as held 
by the Protestant Episcopal Church, with hatred for none and kindness to all. 


TERMS: 


Four Dollars a Year in Advance. Two Dollars for Six Months. 
Clergymen and Candidates for Orders will be furnished with the paper. 
CHURCHMAN OFFICE, 
Alexandria, Va, 
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THE AMERICAN LAW TIMES 


AND 


Official Journal of the Courts and Departments, 
Issued on the last Thursday of every month, at the National Capital. 
Each number will contain sixteen pages (quarto) of the size of the ‘London Law 


Times,’ and forty-eight pages, in three sections, (octavo,) of the size of 
‘ Brightly’s Digest,’ making a complete single number to contain 


SIXTY-FOUR PAGES OF MATTER. 


THE LAW TIMES. 


Tue First (o7 Quarto) Secrion will contain full and reliabie general American 
and Foreign law and official information ; a register of appointments made, and 
acts and resolutions approved by the President; rules and orders of the U.S. 
Courts; transactions of interest in all the various Departments, Bureaus, and 
Offices of Government; general legal and official statistics ; abstracts of Foreign 
Laws; and reports of leading decisions in Bankruptcy rendered in the Courts of 
the United States, &c., &c., &c. 


THE LAW TIMES (U. 8.) COURTS REPORTS. 


One Section of 16 Pages, (Royal Octavo,) will contain official Current Reports 
of Leading Decisions in ali the United States Courts. 


THE LAW TIMES DEPARTMENTS REPORTS. 


A Seconp Section or 16 Pages, (Royal Octuvo,) will contain all the Leading 
Current Decisions, Rulings, Orders, Opinions, and Reports of Cases in the Exe- 
cutive Departments, Bureaus, Offices and Agencies of the U. S. Government. 


THE LAW TIMES DIGEST. 


Tus Remainina Section, also of 16 Pages (Royal Octavo,) will be devoted toa 
compilation of Syllabuses of recent Leading Causes in Law and Equity, decided 
in the courts of final appeal of the several States. 


These various sections will be distinctively paged so that at the termination of 
the year there will be presented four complete volumes, to each of which will be 
attached a carefully prepared index. 

The work has received the unqualified endorsement of the most eminent jurists 
and officials of the nation. 

TERMS, including all the reports, six dollars per annum. Vol. I. complete, 
bound, seven dollars and fifty cents. 


Address 
THE AMERICAN LAW TIMES, 


Lock Box No. 29. 
Uct. 1, 1869. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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~NEW YORK HOTEL, 


721 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CoO. 


PROPRIETORS. 


This popular Hotel, so long and favorably known to the Southern 
travelling public. is still in the hands of the above-named proprietors, 
who spare no pains to’maintain its well-earned reputation. 


Oct. 1, 1869 
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GET T 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings. 1840 pages Quarto. 
(Glad to add my testimony in its favor. 
[Pres’t Walker of Harvard.] 

very scholar knows its value. 
[W. H. Prescott, the Historian. | 
pine most complete dictionary of the language. ; 
[Dr. Dick, of Scotland. |} 
he best guide of students of our language. . 
[John G. Whittier. | 
He will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
{Chancellor Keni. | 

iiymological parts surpasses anything by earlier laborers. 
(George Bancroft. | 


Bearing rejation to language Principia does to Philosophy. 
| Elihu Burritt. | 


Fixcels all others in defining scientific terms. 
[President Hitchcock. | 
S° far as I know, best defining Dictionary. 
K {Horace Mann. 
flake it altogether, the surpassing work. 
iSmart, the English Ortheepist. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
professional man. What Library is complete without the best 
English Dictionary ? 

WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 

1040 Pages Octavo. 660 Engravings. Price $6. 

The work is really a gem of « Dictionary, just the thing for the 
million.— American Educational Monthly. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


ABSOLUTE DIVORCES LEGALLY OBTAINED IN 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, and other States, 


For persons from any State or Country, iegal everywhere; desertion, drunken- 
ness, non-suppert. etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no charge until divorce 
obtained. Advicefree. Business established fifteen years. 
Address M. HOUSE, Attorney, 
Nou. 78 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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BALTIMORE 
| EPISCOPAL METHODIST. 


A PAPER FOR THE TIMES. 





THE BALTIMORE EPISCOPAL METHODIST, while it is able and fearless in 
its defence of the doctrines and polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
} is in no partizan sense denominational. 
It is a Metropolitan paper, adapted to every part of our country, «and receives 
the support of Clergymen and Christians of all Evangelical denominations. 
It is the organ of the Baltimore Conference, and essentially aids the cause of 
Missions, Education, and every other interest of the Church within its bounds, 
This Journal is a most efficient, constant, and successful assistant io our Mir- 


isters in their pulpit and pastoral work. 





it contains the general news of the day, and its correspondence, foreign and 
domestic, is full, fresh, talented and reliable. 

No one rises from its perusal without an intelligent knowledge of the though’s 
that pertain to the spirit of the age, and the upbuilding and progress of the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 


It is eagerly sought for by the children as well as by adults, and abounds with 


the most reliable information in every department of useful knowledge 
Such is the BALTIMORE EPISCOPAL METHODIST; its open, honest face 


is its best invitation to trust, confidence, and good will. 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


embraces some of the most gifted writers in the country, aud several of the ablest 
Ministers of the Baltimore Conference. 


Address 








JOHN POISAL, Publisher, 
49 LEXINGTON STREET, 
BALTIMORE. 
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“AROUND THE WORLD.” 
THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 


Is now publishing a series of Letters from the Rev. Dr. E. D. G. PRIME, who is 
making the tour of the World, by way of California, Japan, China, 
India, Egypt, &c.; together with various other correspondence, 
. all the News, Religious and Secular, and a great variety 
of the best Reading, Original and Selected. 
Now is the time to secure the oldest and 


n BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 









































We make the following liberal offers for 


' NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
f We will send the New York Observer for one year to 
One New Subscriber and one Old, for.......00+ selebiitentace-cesseeves $5.50 
Dae © “FINO ss iner co ccecinacecieccisscisevasssoeieetdedsbacueesens DO 
. Two * ss CIE ORB Ol vccccscescsisasascaseqcaccnecess SeseaaKs 7.50 
Three * Sf eddiaahlabauen ah eueeneden:-ssSens Sabbee bevdscbnsavakscuee 7.00 
Three ‘* es and one Old... webcuaeeecGeigttucessosvecteees Oee 
i Four * Hes shataeke sues cee ieyake bocwee.</sveneeeeneesuvesereeusaenne 9.00 
Four ‘* me CRE CINE ON cccndeencoscciencccuageuneecovececae 11.50 
Five ‘ 29 misineseVeuueeen rasewauaNeoernciees pieionsuenes Pero 11.00 
? Six ° SS _kaeceuienuavhsepeecaepscunusetinasepsaceeusanetenene 12.00 
: And to any larger number at the same rate. Sample Copies Free. Terms, $3.50 
2 per Annum, in Advance. Send by Check, Draft, Post Office Order or Registered 
Letter. 


SIDNEY E, MORSE, Jr. & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 





’ 8 N »y yb bp WY WH WH W 
SERRE ESHER SE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS 


We are now prepared to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business new, light, and profit- 
able. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a pro- 
portional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as muchas men. That all who see this notice may send their address, 
and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send one dollar to pay for the trouble of writing. Full partic- 
ulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence work on. and a copy of Zhe 
People's Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 
— sent tree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, 
address 


. E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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THE AFTERPIECE TO THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION, 


IN TWO SCENES. 


By REV. E. J. STEARNS, A. M., of the Diocese of Md. 





Doubtless many of our readers laughed, as we did, at the very humorous com- 
edy of which we now have the afterpiece. They must by all means stay to the 
farce, for we can assure them it is fully as rich as that they have witnessed. The 
tables are handsomely turned, and the laugh is honestly on our side. More than 
this; our brother Stearns has done good work in providing us with a conveni- 
ent handbook of reply to all the false inferences which the comedian has made 
from the glorious comprehensiveness of the English Church.—Rev, 7. U. Dudley, 
in Maryland Church Record. 


Mr. Stearns’s little volume ought to be of great service. It is spirited, without 
attempting pleasantry, and it is very tellinginits hits, without being pugnacious. 
In fact, as compared to the ‘‘Comedy of Convocation,’’ it is the calm reply of a 
gentleman to the ‘‘chaff’’ of—another sort of person. . . . . Whatis left of 
that Anglo-Roman brochure after Mr. Stearns has done with it, is hardly worth 
the serious acceptance of a dust heap. ‘‘Very little pieces, and not many of them,”’ 
is what our Maryland brother leavés as results of his work of demolition.— 
Churchman, Hartford, Ct., April 23, 1870. 


Theological disputations are fur too perilous stuff for us to criticize, even had 
we the ability to discuss them, which we frankly admit we havenot. . . . . 
We can say this much, however, that Mr. Srearns appears to have gone most 
conscientiously over the whole ground; thit his arguments (so far as an igno- 
ramus in such matters can judge) seem direct and free from any tinge of sophistry ; 
and that he brings forward in corroboration of his statements a large mass of 
authorities, testifying to the diligence of his investigations and the extent of his 
reading.—Statesman, Baltimore, April 23, 1870. 





[From the Rev. W. N. Pendleton, D. D.] 
Lexineton, Va., April 30, 1870. 
Rev. E. J. Srearys, 

Rev. and Dear Brother : Your Afterpiece to the Comedy of Convocation, duly 
reached me, and hasamused and edified me. The argument is extremely well put, 
and is all the more interesting from its form and humor. It strikes me also as 
possessing unusual merit in successfully combining pungency with freedom from 
asperity, and copiousness with simplicity and brevity. Let it be extensively 
cireulated. 

Very truly, your friend and brother, 


W.N. PENDLETON. 





Published by the Church Press Company, Hartford, Ct., and may be had, in 
Baltimore, of BALTIMORE NEWS CO., JAS.S. WATERS, or GEO. LYCETT. 





Price 75 Cents. Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of the Price. 





To Clergymen, and Candidates for Orders, if application be made direct to the 
author, 50 cts. 
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CONTENTS OF No. XVI. 





I. Tue Sprrir or Ratrionariso. 


II. 


ITT. 


IV. 


7. 


History of the Rise and Influence of t the Spirit 
of Rationalism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, M. 
A. In two volumes. Tew York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1866. 


Rosnert Youna Hayne. 


1. Congressional Speeches of Robert ¥ _— 
— D. C.: Daf Geeen. 


2. Speeches of Robert Y. Hayne, while Governor 
of ‘South Carolina. Charleston, 8. C.: A. E. Miller. 


3. A Eulogy upon the Life and Character of the 
Late Hon. Robert Y. Hayne. Delivered on the 13th 
February, 1840, at the ‘Circular Church,’ Charleston, 
by George McDuffie. Charleston: W. Riley. 


History oF STENOGRAPHY. 


Reporter’s Manual and Vocabulary. By Benn 
Pittman and Prosser. Cincinnati. 1854. 


HeELLEeNIsM—OLp AnD New. a 

Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures before the 
Lowell Institute. ByC.C. Felton. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1867. 


Tuer Piuravity or Wor-Lps. 


1. More Worlds than one, the Creed of f the Philos- 
opher and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir 
David Brewster. 3ded. London. 1854. 
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275 


336 


369 
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2. Entretiens sur Pluralit¢é des Mondes. By Ber- 
nard le Bovier de Fontenelle. (Euvres, 5 vol. 8 vo. 
Paris. 1825. 


VI. Tue Comerary Universe. 


1. Popular Astronomy. 2 vols. 8vo. By Fran- 
¢ois Arago. Translated from the French, and edited 
by W. H. Smyth and Robert Grant. London. 
1855-58. 

2. Essay on Comets. By Frangois Arago. (u- 
vres Complétes. Publiées d’apres son ordre, sous 
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Art. I.— History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, M. A. In 
two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co 1866." 


The above-named work, whose range is so wide and so 
varied, suggests many topics for profitable reflection; but, 
passing by all these, we shall consider the Spirit whose history 
it sets before us. This is, indeed, a grand theme for all ages, 
for all men, and for all occasions. As such, it demands a 
plain, simple, direct, and earnest discussion, free from all 
the meretricious finery of rhetoric, or other childish gewgaws 
of literature. 

What, then, is this Spirit? ‘By the Spirit of Rationalism,’ 
says Mr. Lecky, ‘I understand, not any class of definite doc- 
trines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of thought, or 
bias of reasoning, which has, during the last three centuries, 
gained a marked ascendency in Europe. It tends, on all occa- 
sions, to subordinate the dogmas of theology to the dictates of 
reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, 
greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It disposes men, in 
history, to attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural rather 

1 This article is the address which was delivered, June 28th, 1870, bi fure the Mu 


Sigma Rho and the Philologian Societies of Richmond College, by the Editor of 
the Southern Review. Only the exordium of the address is omitted 
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than to miraculous causes; in theology, to esteem succeeding 
systems the expressions of the wants and aspirations of the 
religious sentiment which is planted in all men; and, in 
ethics, to regard as duties only those which conscience reveals 
to be such.’ 

Now, such is the description of the Spirit of Rationalism, as 
given by one of its most celebrated champions, and it seems to 
be perfectly correct as far as it goes. This Spirit regards as 
duties, not those which Christ, but only those which conscience, 
reveals to be such. It subordinates the doctrines of religion, 
even those revealed by Christ, to the dictates of reason. It 
attributes all kinds of phenomena, even those connected with 
the rise, the progress, and the final triumph of Christianity, 
to natural, not to supernatural, causes. But this, after all, 
exhibits the Spirit of rationalism in only one of its milder 
forms. Ithas, in history, presented many other forms, which 
display a far more decided hostility to the scheme of Chris- 
tianity, than the one above described. In aStrauss, or a Renan, 
this fell Spirit rejects all miracles as impossible, and laughs to 
scorn the supernatural in Religion. The divinity of Christ, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the incarnation of the Son, and 
the influence of the Spirit, it repudiates as the unintelligible 
dogmas of church doctors and purblind apostles of error. 

This Titanic Spirit has more than one Goliah in its ranks. 
A Kant, a Jacobi, a Fichte, a Schelling, a Hegel, and a host 
of others, have all, in the name of reason, waged a war against 
the Galilean. But with what success? ‘If Christ,’ says a 
great living writer, ‘could have been ignored, he would have 
been ignored in Protestant Germany, when Christian Faith 
had been eaten out of the heart of that country by the older 
Rationalism. Yet scarcely any German “thinker” of note can 
be named who has not projected what is called a Christology.’ 
The older German rationalist, indeed, after having pulled the 
Christ of history to pieces with his destructive criticism, recon- 
structs a Christ for himself out of his ‘own interior conscious- 
ness,’ or the moonshiny principles of a pantheistic philosophy. 
In our own time, too, a Strauss, a Renan, a Buckle, a Lecky, 
and many others, have set themselves against the Christ of the 
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Gospels. Never, perhaps, at any former period of the world’s 
history, has the Spirit of Rationalism, as it calls itself, been 
more rampant, more raging, or more confident than it is at 
this moment. The loud literature which, in such mighty 
torrents, it now pours forth, resembles the flood cast out of the 
mouth of the Great Red Dragon, and would, if possible, 
sweep away the very elect of God. Hark how it roars. even 
now, and resounds in the abyss of the Pit! 

The Spirit of Rationalism, when embodied and set forth in 
words, assumes, as one of its most dangerous forms, the shape 
of the great fundamental axiom of scepticism,—that ‘no man 
can believe what he does not understand.’ A young man once 
said, in the hearing of Dr. Parr, ‘I cannot believe what I do 
not understand.’ ‘Then,’ replied the doctor, ‘you will have 
the shortest creed of any man of my acquaintance.’ The 
young man was crushed but not convinced. He was, no 
doubt, wise in his own conceit, if not intoxicated with the 
Spirit of Rationalism, But what good did the tremendous 
sarcasm do him? It got the langh on him; but did it open 
his mind to the truth? It appears to us that the great doctor 
was wrong, as well as the young man. 

There is, unless we are greatly mistaken, a precious truth in 
the maxim, that ‘no one can believe what he does not under- 
stand,’ as well as much error in its application by the sceptie. 
Instead of dogmatizing and denouncing, then, let us distin- 
guish and divide the truth from the error, and, casting away 
the error, preserve the truth, and set it as an imperishable 
jewel in the crown of Jesus. 

Dr. Channing glories in his view of Christ; because ‘it is 
rational ;’ because it represents Him as ‘one conscious intelli- 
gent principle,’ which ‘we can understand’ But the Trin- 
itarian doctrine, that in the person of Christ there are two 
natures—‘the one divine, the other human; the one weak, the 
other almighty ; the one ignorant, the other omniscient ;’ he 
rejects as absurd. He cannot understand the doctrine; and 
therefore he refuses to believe it. ‘To say that the same per- 
son is both jinite and infinite, he pronounces ‘a plain contra- 
diction,’ which no rational being can understand and believe, 
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In like manner, Strauss, in his Zife of Christ, just hands over 
such a conception ‘to fable and poetry,’ refusing to bestow on 
it even a moment’s serious consideration. 

Now what shall we do with such men? Shall we denounce 
them? No. Shall we appeal from reason to Revelation? No. 
We shall, on the contrary, meet them on their own ground, and 
fight them with theirown weapons. That is to say, we intend 
to appear with them at the bar of reason itself, and show that | 
their position is utterly unworthy of rational beings. We 
intend to show that their boasted reason, instead of being the 
sublime thing they take it for, is, in its attacks on the divinity 
of Christ, merely caught in the ambiguities of language, and 
dangles there, like a fly, in the meshes of aspider’s web. We 
intend to show this, in order that it may be seen, that it is 
infinitely safer to raise one’s reason to the sublime doctrines 
of Christianity, than it is to ‘subordinate those doctrines to the 
dictates of reason.’ 

Is it, then, absurd to say, that the same person is both finite 
and infinite? Ifso, then it is absurd to say, that the same person 
is both mortal and immortal. Yet so far is this proposition from 
being absurd, or ‘a plain contradiction,’ that it is true of every 
one of us. Man is both mortal andimmortal; mortal as to his 
bodily part or organization, and immortal as to his spirit or 
soul. In like manner, when the person of Christ is said to be 
both jinite and infinite, every one sees, at least every fair mind 
sees, that his human nature is pronounced finite, and his divine 
nature infinite. Now, whatever else may be said of such a 
proposition, it certainly is not absurd, or self-contradictory. 
It may not be true, if you please, but then it is not ‘a plain 
contradiction’ in words. Itis, indeed, no more a contradiction, 
than it is to say, as every body does, that the same person, is 
both mortal and immortal. And when a Strauss, or a Chan- 
ning, finds ‘a plain contradiction’ in such an assertion, it is 
evident that he has been on the look out for contradictions, 
more than for truth; has been more eager to detect absurdity, 
than to discover rationality, in the doctrines of the Christian 
world. 

We affirm, that the human nature of Christ is finite, and 
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that his divine nature is infinite. Now who, in the name of 
common sense, can see in these two propositions, relating, to 
two perfectly distinct things, or objects of thought, even the 
shadow of a contradiction? A Strauss, and a Channing, 
could not conceive so ‘plain a contradiction,’ and therefore 
they would not believe it. But did this want of understanding, 
this great insurmountable obstacle in the way of their belief, 
arise from the strength, or only from the weakness, of their 
reason? Did this ‘plain contradiction’ spring from the clear- 
ness and order of their ideas, or only from the darkness and 
confusion of their minds? Did they really find, in the doc- 
trine of the Church, the glaring absurdity they saw there, or 
did they merely project the absurdity of their own reason into 
that doctrine? If the latter, then have they far less ground to 
despise the reason of the orthodox believer, than to despise 
their own. Indeed, the reason which is capable of such a 
blunder in such a matter, does not seem to be worth much. 
Poor, and weak, and blind as we are, we would not possess a 
reason capable of such a blunder, for ten thousand worlds. 

‘The astounding fact,’ as Mr. Gladstone in his ‘ Aece Homo’ 
calls it, ‘of two natures in one—the divine and the human’— 
presents to our minds two distinct objects of thought. The 
first is, the bare fact itself; and the second is, the modus or 
the how of the fact. Now, the fact itself is perfectly intelli- 
gible, while, in regard to the modus of the fact, we know 
nothing, we understand nothing, and we are required to believe 
nothing. That is, if we only look closely, and distinguish 
clearly, we shall see, that we are required to believe only as 
far as we can understand, and no farther. 

Can we not understand the fact itself? The statement of 
the fact is simply this, that two natures; different from each 
other, are united to form a third or more complex nature. 
Now do we not understand this statement of the fact? Is not 
the language, in which it is couched, perfectly intelligible ¢ 
Let us see. Here are two substances, oxygen and hydrogen, 
whose natures are widely different from each other; the one 
is incombustible, the other combustible; the incombustible 
substance is a supporter of combustion ; the combustible one 
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is a non-supporter of combustion. Yet these two substances, 
whose properties are so diametrically opposite to one another, are 
known to unite, and form a third more complex substance, or 
nature, called water. Do you not understand this fact? Do you 
not believe this fact? Every body indeed understands it, and 
every body believes it. Suppose some one, however, should 
say, that he does not understand the fact of such a mysterious 
union, and, therefore, will not believe it; who would 
admire the superiority of his reason or wisdom? Should 
we not say, indeed, that he was only wise in his own conceit ? 
As to the nature of the marvellous union of oxygen and 
hydrogen in the composition of water, we know nothing, we 
understand nothing, and we believe nothing. Shall we, 
then, deny the existence of water, or the fact of its com- 
plex nature; because we do not, and cannot, understand its 
modus ? Shall we deny the fact itself, because we do not 
understand the modus of the fact? Or, in other words, shall 
we deny one thing, because we cannot understand another ? 
Infinitely absurd as such a course wou!d be, it is precisely the 
course adopted by those who will not believe in the union of 
two natures in Christ as a fact; because they cannot under- 
stand the modus of the fact. They will not believe the fact ; 
because they cannot comprehend its modus; or, in other 
words, they will not believe one thing, or object of thought, 
because they cannot comprehend another! 

In like manner, here are two elements, oxygen and nitrogen, 
whose natures are widely different from each other. Yet these 
two elements, as every one knows, unite to form the air in 
which we live, and move, and have our being. No one, how- 
ever, denies the fact of such union, because he cannot under- 
stand the modus of the fact. Men do not reason in this way 
about the facts or mysteries of nature. It is only when they 
come to religion, that they refuse to believe ‘the astounding 
facts,’ or mysteries of Revelation ; because they cannot under- 
stand the modus existendi of them. 

Surely, it is only in the weakness, the darkness, and the 
confusion of the mind, that these two distinct objects of 
thought, the fact itself and the modus of the fact, are con- 
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founded together, and that the brain,—puzzled, perplexed, 
and distracted, by its inability to comprehend the one,—refuses 
to believe the other. By the same process exactly, by the 
same application of the same maxim, all the most ordinary 
facts of nature, as well as the great facts of Revelation, 
would be ‘handed over to fable and poetry,’ and the light of 
every science would be utterly extinguished. But the Spirit 
of Rationalism is content, by an act of inconsistency as glar- 
ing as the sun, to let nature, and the facts of nature, remain 
as they are, provided only it may be permitted to blot out all 
the great facts of Revelation ! 

Look at your own person. Consider the two natures,—the 
one material, the other spiritual,—which enter into and form 
the component parts one living whole or union. Now can 
you not let the modus of this wonderful fact alone, and believe 
the simple fact itself? If not, then indeed you may come to dis- 
believe the fact, because you cannot comprehend its modus 
existendi. The great Leibnitz, as every one knows, bothered 
his brain about the modus of the union between mind and 
matter, till he came to deny the fact of the union itself. He 
could not understand, forsooth, how two substances, like mind 
and matter, which have no property in common, could be 
united in one person, or Aow they could mutually act upon 
each other; and, consequently, he handed over to fable and 
poetry the fact of their union; just as Strauss handed over ‘to 
fable and poetry’ the union of two natures in Christ. 

Let the modus of all facts alone, then, and be content to 
believe the simple facts themselves ; even as a little child believes 
them. Look at the great Leibnitz—wonderful spectacle !— 
believing that his soul and body are not at all united, but 
only, by a sort of pre-established harmony, always running 
together like two independent clocks! Look at this fearful 
spectacle, we say, and tremble for the safety of thy reason! 
Believe, and thou shalt be saved! 

‘I can as easily believe,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘that the whole 
human race are one man, as that three infinite persons, per- 
forming such different offices, are one God. But I maintain, 
that, because the Trinity is irrational, it does not follow that 
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the same reproach belongs to Christianity ; for this doctrine 
forms no part of Christianity.’ Now this is certainly short, sharp, 
and decisive. ‘The Trinity is irrational ;’ and, therefore, forms 
no part of Dr. Channing’s sublime system of ‘Rational 
Christianity.’ This doctrine, it is true, forms no part of 
Christianity, after that all-glorious revelation of the mind of 
an infinite God, has been cut down, and made to fit into the 
little, shallow, and finite mind of a rationalizing divine. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as viewed by Dr. Channing is, 
no doubt, perfectly irrational. But, then, it does not follow, 
that the same reproach belongs to the doctrine of the Church; 
for Dr. Channing’s view of the Trinity is no part of the doc- 
trine of the Church. The irrationality, indeed, which he sees 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, is merely a projection of the 
miserable misconception of his own mind, and forms no part of 
the doctrine itself as held by Trinitarians. 

‘I can as easily believe,’ says he, ‘that the whole human race 
are one man.’ Now here we have another ‘plain contradic- 
tion,’ another glaring absurdity. Nothing under the sun could, 
indeed, be more inconceivable, or more absurd, than the pro- 
position that all men, or that three men, are one man. But is 
this a fair image, or only a gross misrepresentation and carica- 
ture, of the Trinity? If Dr. Channing had only possessed a 
little respect for the reason of mankind, he would, it seems to 
me, scarcely have made such a precipitate haste to impute 
to so many of its brightest ornaments in all ages and 
nations, 50 monstrous and inconceivable an absurdity as his 
view of the Trinity. He would have hesitated, it seems to me, 
and doubted at least, for a moment, whether he had rightly 
understood the doctrine of the Trinity, before he proceeded to 
impute such a palpable and glaring absurdity to ten thousand 
times ten thousand minds at least equal to his own. But it 
seems to be a peculiar trait of rationalists in religion, that, 
while they profess the most profound admiration for human 
reason, they really exhibit the most profound contempt for the 
reason of all men, except their own. 

Three men are one man! Why we can no more believe this, 
nor anything like this, than could Dr. Channing himself; 
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though we are still but poor, blind, and benighted Trinitarians. 
Nor has the Church of Christ been so stupid, so irrational, or 
so besotted with ignorance and superstition, as to embrace, and 
hold fast for centuries, any doctrine or tenet bearing the least 
resemblance to so weak and crazy a notion as that ‘three men 
are one.” If Dr. Channing had only bestowed a little atten- 
tion on the writings of Trinitarians, or taken the least pains 
to understand their doctrine as explained by themselves, he 
could not have fallen into so egregious and so disgraceful a 
blunder. 

We once said to a young man, a student of mathematics 
under us, that, in the opinion of the mathematical world, two 
lines might approach each other indefinitely, without ever 
meeting or coming into actual contact. He opened his eyes ; 
he arose from his seat; he walked to the black-board ; and, 
taking up a piece of chalk, he drew therewith two straight 
lines, saying, with an air of great confidence, ‘do you tell me 
that those two lines may be indefinitely produced without 
ever meeting?’ His look spoke volumes; he was evidently 
brimful, and overflowing, with the Spirit of Rationalism ; and he 
bristled with no little indignation at the monstrous absurdity 
of the mathematical world, which he had so easily and so 
triumphantly exposed with a piece of chalk. ‘No, Sir, we 
replied, ‘we did not say, that those two strazght lines, or any 
others, might continue to approach each other indefinitely, 
without ever coming into contact. We were speaking, not of 
two straight lines, but a straight line and a curve,—the hyper- 
bola and its asymptote.’ ‘O,’ said the young man, ‘I thought 
you said two straight lines.’ He thought, as he was pleased to- 
dignify the operation of his mind! Yes, he thought with the 
reason of which he was so proud, when he should have listened 
with his ears; which were far more perfectly developed than 
his reason. If he had only taken a little pains to ascertain 
the meaning of the proposition, or rather of the demonstrated 
theorem, respecting the hyperbola and its asymptote, he might 
have been spared the laughter and ridicule of the class, and 
the mortification of his overweening vanity. In like manner, 
if Dr. Channing had only possessed a little respect for the 
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reason of the Church, he would have listened, and considered, 
and examined, before he made haste to impute to her his own 
monstrous misconception of the Trinity. He might just as 
well, indeed, have imputed to the whole mathematical world, 
the ineffable absurdity, that two right lines might lie in the 
same plane, and be made to approach indefinitely, without 
ever meeting. 

Dr. Channing thought! He fancied, no doubt, that all 
Trinitarians had always held a most irrational and absurd doc- 
trine, and that le was entitled to exult over them in the proud 
consciousness of a superior reason. But why did he not read, 
and listen, and consider, before he imputed to them, nay, to 
the Church universal, in all ages, a belief so monstrously 
absurd, that it may be fitly represented by the image of ‘three 
men in one man.’ Dr. Channing thought! But why did he 
not listen? Had he not ears as well as reason. Reason is, 
no doubt, better than ears. But then reason, however excel- 
lent, is a poor substitute for ears; just as ears, however 
magnificent, are a poor substitute for reason. We hope that 
all the long-eared disciples of reason will bear this fact in 
mind. 

‘Three infinite persons are one God.’ Here, the term 
persons is used in a very different sense from that in which it 
is applied to men, or human beings... It does not mean a 
separate and distinct being. If it did, then it would be a 
contradiction in terms, to say that three infinite persons are 
one God. Again, the term God, when applied to either 
person of the Trinity, is used in a different sense from that in 
which it is applied to the Trinity. In the highest sense of the 
word, the Trinity alone is God ; for He alone is the one living 
God, besides whom there is no other God. This cannot be 
said of any one person of the Trinity. It cannot be said of 
the Son, for example, as it is of the Trinity, that he is the one 
living God, beside whom there is no other; for, according 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, beside him, nay, with him, 
there is God the Father, and God the Holy Ghost. 
When we say, that each person is God, we use the word in one 
sense ; and we useit in another sense, when we say that the 
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Trinity is God. Hence, as the word is avowedly used in dif- 
ferent senses, in different branches of the proposition, so there 
is not even the shadow of a contradiction in the doctrine of 
the Trinity as understood and explained by its advocates. 

We do not pretend to explain, or illustrate, the mystery of 
the Trinity. All the explanations which ever have been, or 
ever can be, offered to elucidate this great mystery, can only 
lead to ‘the conceit of knowledge without the reality.’ But 
we do pretend to explain, or illustrate, the use of the language 
in which the doctrine of the Trinity is set forth and expounded 
by its advocates. For, by this explanation of the use of lan- 
guage, we not only show, that there is not even the shadow of 
a contradiction in the doctrine of the Trinity, properly under- 
stood, but also that it is not one whit more mysterious than 
are the most ordinary facts of nature. It isa mystery, indeed, 
on an infinitely grander scale than the ordinary facts of nature ; 
but in kind it differs not from the mystery of ordinary facts. 
The union, for example, of several elementsin the composition 
of water, or of air, or of two natures in man is, in nature 
and in kind, as mysterious as the union of the three Aypostases 
in the one living God. If the imagination is overwhelmed 
by the mystery in the one case, and not in the other, this is 
only because the mysterious fact is on an infinitely grander 
scale in the one case, than in the other. In the eye of pure reason, 
the mystery in both cases is the same; being, in both cases 
alike, a perfect and profound ignorance of the modus of the 
facts, or of the unions. It is only to the imagination, or to a weak 
and disturbed reason, that the mystery appears so much greater 
in the one case than in the other. Should we not, indeed, be 
able to understand the mystery of adrop of water, or a globule 
of air, or a blade of grass, or a grain of sand, before we ven- 
ture to grapple with, or explore, the sublime mystery of the 
triune God? Is it not sufficient, if we can only understand this 
great central Fact of the universe itself, or rather the language in 
which this great central Fact is set forth, without beating our 
brains into a state of bewilderment, and darkness, and confu- 
sion, over the modus or the mystery of the Fact ? 

‘Three infinite persons are one God.’ But, by the term per- 
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sons in this proposition, we do not, as we have already said, mean 
several distinct, separate, or mutually independent beings, 
such as ‘three men.’ . If we did, then we should plainly fall into 
the great error of Tritheism ; @ heresy condemned by the Church 
long before it was denounced by Dr. Channing as a doctrine of 
the Church. 

There is one God. Yet in this one God, in this one Divine 
Essence, there is a threefold distinction, which, for the want 
of a better word, we designate by the term persons. Such, 
indeed, are the imperfections of language, especially in such 
high and difficult matters, that no little pains is necessary to es- 
cape the misleading influence of its manifold ambiguities ; and 
nothing is more easy, than for an adversary, by taking advan- 
tage of its ambiguities, to put an absurd face on the most 
reasonable doctrines. The expression three infinite persons 
may easily be construed to mean three infinite Gods. But 
this, as we have already said, is the great heresy of Tritheism, 
which was long since condemned by the Church; but which 
Dr. Channing, nevertheless, persists in holding up to ridicule 
as the doctrine of the Church. 

By the use of the term persons, we protest against the 
great heresy of Sabellianisin,—so long ago condemned by the 
Church,—which regards the three infinite persons as merely 
attributes of the one uncreated God. We believe that they 
are more than attributes ; because Revelation ascribes personal 
designs, personal acts, and personal attributes, to each hypos- 
tasis of the Trinity. We are, then, neither Tritheists, nor 
Sabellians. We are Tri-unitarians. When we ascribe an act, 
or office, to one person of the Trinity, this is only by way of 
eminence, and not to the exclusion of the other persons of the 
Trinity. Each in all, and all in each, is true with regard to 
every operation, or office, of the adorable persons of the one 
God. 

‘Three cannot be one, and one cannot be three,’ is one of 
the profound sayings of the Spirit of Rationalism. True, three 
abstract units cannot be one abstract unit of the same dimen- 
sions, nor can one abstract unit be three.. But then God is 
not an abstraction. He is the one, living, eternal, and uncreated 
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Divine Essence. Now, in the universe of concrete realities, 
may not three be one, and one three? May not three cents, 
for example, be one piece of silver coin? May not three feet 
be one yard? Do not three infinite dimensions,—length, 
breadth, and thickness,—form one infinitespace? Nay, donot 
three substances,—oxygen, nitrogen and carbonic acid gas,— 
constitute the one atmosphere around us? We are, indeed, 
Tri-unitarians, in regard to the air in which, under God, we 
live, and move, and have our corporeal being, as well as in 
regard to the great Spirit, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our spiritual being. 

‘Three cannot be one.’ Did this profound theologian ever 
see a cabbage head? If so, then this simple object must, it 
seems to us, have sufficed to teach him, that more than 
three, that even many, leaves may be one head. Or, if he 
ever saw a single head of clover how could he say, that ‘three 
cannot be one?” For, as every one knows, in that one head, 
there are three equal leaves, even as there are three equal per- 
sons in the one adorable Godhead. If, then, he will only 
allow that very simple clover-head to enlighten his very sapi- 
ent clever-head, he will see, and understand, that three can be 
one. Three in one sense, of course, and one in another sense, 
as the language of the doctrine of the Trinity is understood, 
and explained by all its advocates. Not three equal leaves in 
one leaf, nor three equal heads in one head; but three equal 
leaves in one head. If any learned logician, or philosopher, 
or theologian, has a mind to say of the clover-head, ‘it is an 
absurdity, a plain contradiction, a monstrous and impossible 
conceit,’ because it asserts that ‘three are one;’? we submit to 
the reader whether the blunder be in the head of the clover, 
or in the head of the learned logician, or philosopher, or theolo- 
gian? In like manner, when Dr. Channing so dogmatically 
asserts, that ‘the Trinity is irrational,’ because it teaches that 
‘three can be one,’ we appeal to the rational universe, if 
he does not blunder blindly? If, indeed, ‘three cannot be 
one,’ then the very air we breathe is a lie; forit proclaims its 
own tri-unity to the entire world of science. Nay, the one in- 
finite space in which we dwell is a mathematical falsehood ; 
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for geometry itself teaches that it is composed of three infinite 
dimensions. 

The profound aphorism, that ‘three cannot be one,’ is not to 
be found in ‘the master of wisdom.’ It is true, no doubt, 
provided the units are the same; but not otherwise. Three 
feet cannot be one foot, but cannot three feet be one yard? It 
seems so to us. If all the units are the same, then, we admit, 
that ‘three cannot be one.’ Or, in other words, if we fully 
understand this very profound aphorism, it is conceded ; for it 
does seem to us, as well as to Dr. Channing, that abstractly 
considered, three are more than one, and one is less than 
three. But, while we admire the profound knowledge of the 
learned doctor, it does seem to us, that he might learn a iesson 
of wisdom from a simple head of clover; which so clearly 
shows, by an ocular demonstration, that three may be one ; thus 
teaching a truer doctrine, a sounder wisdom, than does the 
head of our most rational doctor of divinity. 

A learned divine of the Socinian School, wishing to convert 
Daniel Webster to his very fine scheme of rational Christianity, 
gravely informed him, that ‘three cannot be one, nor one three.’ 
‘Perhaps,’ replied. the great orator, ‘they do not go by your 
arithmetic in heaven.’ True, O Daniel! the little angels in 
heaven do not sit down, with slate and pencil in hand, to 
cypher out the adorable mysteries of the Godhead. They 
leave all that sort of arithmetic to the big angels of Boston. 

It is dangerous to deal with abstractions in divinity. Since 
‘no one can believe what he does not understand,’ it is a great 
pity that learned divines cannot understand this danger. Ab- 
stractions are harmless enough in themselves. It is only when 
rash and rationalizing divines come to apply them, that all the 
mischief is done. It was thus, as we have seen, that Dr. 
Channing, with his grand abstraction, that ‘three cannot be 
one, nor one three,’ just struck, as with a Damascus 
blade, right through the concrete body of revealed truth 
and cut the heart of the Christian Faith to the very 
eore. Children, it is said, should not play with edge tools. 
Much less should divines play with abstractions. They should, 
indeed, never touch abstractions, unless they are prepared for 
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serious work—for .calm, cautious, patient, and pains-taking 
work—such as Dr. Channing never had the most remote con- 
ception of in all his laborious life. He never gave to the 
great doctrines of religion that close, fixed, persevering, and 
truth loving attention, which Father Malebranche so beauti- 
fully calls ‘a natural prayer for light.’ On the contrary, he 
came, already full of light, to the sublime study, and, in the 
Spirit of Rationalism, made haste ‘to subordinate the doctrines 
of religion to the dictates of reason and conscience.’ In 
spite of his everlasting boast of reason, he seldom reasons for- 
cibly, though he often raves finely. He was a master not of 
thought, but of style only. Hence, with the edge tools of his 
profession, he hewed away all the great facts, all the grand 
and distinctive peculiarities of the Christian religion, and re- 
duced it to the miserable flats of a shallow understanding. 
The secret of his influence, which was no doubt very consider- 
able, especially in New England, is to be found in the saying, 
that ‘words are merely the counters of wise men, but the money 
of fools.’ 

But there is a true Rationalism as well asa false. The false 
is rash, precipitate, self-confident, shallow ; the true is cautious, 
patient, self-distrustful, profound. The spirit of the one is 
intellectual pride; the spirit of the other is Christian humility. 
The one takes individual reason as its sole guide, and itself as 
the measure of all things; the other respects the reason of 
mankind far more than its own. The one, satisfied with its 
vast possessions, waiks in the light of its own eyes, and never 
looks abroad for knowledge and wisdom; the other, profound- 
ly penetrated with a sense of its wants, goes out of itself in 
pursuit of light, and patiently explores the universe of God. 
The true is a great deep, in which the wisdom of the past takes 
root, and grows up into the wisdom of the future; the false is 
a small shallow, in which nothing takes root so well, or flour- 
ishes so luxuriantly, as ‘the conceit of knowledge without the 
reality.’ The false brings down the idea of God to the bar of 
reason, manipulates it into an idol, and sets it*up in the little 
sanctuary of its own bosom; the true erects and elevates rea- 
son to the idea of God, and worships him in the great sanctu- 
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ary of the universe. In fine, the one, with the intense egoism 
of a Byron, transforms all things into itself; the other, with 
the sublime self-abnegation of a Shakespeare, transforins itself 
into all things. 

A Fichte, a Strauss, a Renan, a Buckle, and a Lecky, are 
all disciples of the false spirit of Rationalism. A Copernicus, 
a Kepler, a Galileo, a Newton, a Bacon, and a Butler, are a 
few of the grand and glorious offspring of the true. The first 
have, in their time, raised inighty clouds of metaphysical ab- 
stractions, from which the lightnings of their genius have occa- 
sionally darted upon and dazzled the world ; but all their wild 
creations are destined to pass away, and leave the world as 
dark as they found it. The last have given for all ages, a 
mighty impulse to human knowledge, and made discoveries, 
which will progress, and grow, and expand to the end of time. 
The creations of the first, having their roots in the dry air of 
abstract reason, are even now rapidly passing away. The dis- 
coveries of the last, rooted and grounded in the Word of God, 
are, at this moment, more luxuriant in their growth, and more 
lofty in their developments, than ever before. 

It is well that man should know his greatness, lest he should 
despond, and neverrise. It is well, also, that he should know 
his littleness, lest he should be lifted up, and fall like Lucifer. 
Man is here in this lower world in a state of trial and proba- 
tion. God has set before him two great kingdoms; the king- 
dom of nature, which is founded in the Sciences, and the king- 
dom of grace, which is founded in the Sanctuary. And the 
great question for him is, How to conquer and possess these 
two kingdoms ? 

Noman, says the Master of Wisdom, can enter into the 
kingdom of man, which is founded in the sciences, otherwise 
than he enters into the kingdom of Heaven ; that is, by becoming 
as a little child. The man indeed who does not realize this 
truth, has yet to learn the very first lesson of wisdom. Even 
Newton, the most wonderful of all wonderful men, became as a 
little child, before he was admitted into the Kingdom of 


Nature, and exalted to the throne of its great high Priest and 
King. 
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‘Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
‘God said let Newton be, and all was light.’ 

How, then, were his wonderful discoveries made? Some 
one, supposing they must have resulted from the exercise of 
almost superhuman endowments, asked Newton how, or. by 
what powers, he had made his discoveries? ‘I have never been 
conscious,’ replied Newton, ‘of possessing any power in a 
greater degree than other men, except one; and that is the 
power of patient thought.’ The power of patient thought! O, 
what a world of wonderful wisdom, and might, and majesty, 
and glory,in that one word! But, although Newton made his 
discoveries by this power alone, this power was not alone in 
his God-like mind. This power exists, and indeed can exist, 
only when it has its roots in humility, and draws its life from 
the energetic, unconquerable, and all-conquering love of truth. 
The power of patient thought, the spirit of humility, and the 
love of truth,—these—these—are the attributes, which con- 
stituted the triune genius and glory of a Newton. 

These attributes, too, constitute the very soul of the true 
Rationalism. In all the great thinkers and discoverers of the 
world, we perceive the wonder-working power of patient 
thought. In Hipparchus, in Archimedes, in Apollonius, in 
Copernicus, in Kepler, in Galileo,—in all the great creators of 
science, it is the one creative force. In like manner, in all the 
great explorers of the universe of mind, from an Aristotle 
down to a Butler, it is the main, if not the sole, source of their 
success. This one power has perhaps done more than all 
others together, to unveil the unity, the order, the harmony, and 
the beauty of the spiritual universe. How much, alas, still 
remains to be unveiled! And how sadly, too, is the indescriba- 
ble glory of the spiritual Cosmos still obscured and disfigured 
by the mists and clouds of speculation raised by the infernal 
spirit of a false Rationalism. 

If, on the other hand, we look into the writings of a Strauss, 
a Renan, a Buckle, a Lecky, or a Channing, we search in vain 
for any manifestations of ‘the power of patient thought, 
We have read all these writers, and that, too, with an absorb- 
ing interest. We have felt their eloquence, the pomp and the 
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majesty of their periods, and basked, with delight, in the glow 
of their imaginations and the splendors of their rhetoric. But, 
after all, we could not but feel and lament the almost total 
absence of ‘the power of patient thought.’ They seem, in- 
deed, to bestow vastly more attention on the dress and the 
decorations in which they send their thoughts into the world, 
than on the thoughts themselves. It has never once occurred 
to us while poring over their pages, that we were holding com- 
munion with the minds of great thinkers, or men bearing the 
least resemblance to an Archimedes, or a Copernicus, or a New- 
ton, or a Butler. Amid the splendors of a vast erudition, or, more 
correctly speaking, amid the displays of a vast and varied read- 
ing, the intelligent and careful student of their works is in- 
cessantly disturbed by the recurrence of egregious crudities 
and fearful blunders. 

Though reason is their idol, and its praises are ever on their 
lips, what have they done to illustrate its glory by their works ? 
The reasor of mankind, in spite of all their boasts, owes but 
little to their labors. They point, with pride, to physical as- 
tronomy, as the most sublime monument which the intellect of 
man has ever erected to itself. But what have they, or others 
animated by the same spirit, contributed to the erection 
of that sublime monument? Have they any right to point, 
with pride, to that monument, on the one hand, as if it had 
been reared by the Spirit of Rationalism ; and to point, on the 
other hand, with the finger of scorn, at the faith of the Chris- 
tian world, as the one great obstacle in the way of the pro- 
gress of science? 

The truth is, that the great creators of physical astronomy 
were, from first to last, devout men and Christians, one and 
all. The wonderful man who, by the intense toil of forty long 
years of patient thought, laid the foundations of astronomy, 
broad and deep, was a devout ecclesiastic, and recluse wor- 
shiper of the great God of all truth. It was, in truth and 
in deed, the religious faith of Copernicus, which led him to 
dislike the geocentric view of the universe, then entertained by 
all men, and inspired him with the desire to rise, if possible, 
to a conception infinitely more worthy of the greatness of 
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God. Accordingly, after forty long years of patient and ob- 
secure toil, he not only rose to the conception, but he demon- 
strated, the heliocentric theory of the solar system. No lan- 
guage is fitted to express, and no finite mind is formed to 
conceive, the wonderful revolution which the discovery of Co- 
pernicus has wrought in the opinions of mankind, with respect 
to the greatness of the universe and the glory of the Creator. 
‘Glory to God in the highest,’ is the exultant shout of praise, 
which that great discovery has caused to burst from ten 
thousand times ten thousand human lips. Go to, then, ye 
little, captious, sneering spirits, and cease your insane clamor, 
and senseless babble, against the Christian faith, as the one 
great obstacle to the sublime march of the sciences. It was 
that faith, indeed, which set Copernicus, and sustained him to 
the end, in the path of his wonderful discovery. It was that 
faith, too, which animated the heroes and martyrs of science 
who, despising the terrors of a world in arms, entered the lists, 
to engage in a death struggle for the cause of God and Coper- 
nicus ; and it was only after the great struggle was over, and 
the victory complete, that the Spirit of Rationalism entered 
the grand procession of worshipers, and claimed the glory of 
the achievement. ‘Behold,’ it cried, and still cries, ‘the sublime 
monument which, in spite of the persecutions of the Church 
and the fierce opposition of believers, the reason of mankind 
has erected to itself.’ 

Did the Church, then, persecute Galileo ? We answer, nay ; it 
was the Spirit of Ratienalism in the Church, which persecuted 
Galileo. This Spirit did, it is true, quote Scripture, and plead 
the divine authority ; as Satan himself, the great adversary, 
can do whenever it suits his purpose. But the question here 
is, not whether the Spirit that persecuted Galileo quoted 
Scripture or not, but whether it originally derived its erroneous 
faith from the Bible? This question is easily answered ; for, 
long before the Bible was written, or the Church had an exist- 
ence, all men believed that the earth stood still, fixed in the 
centre of the universe, while sun, moon, and stars, performed 
their daily revolutions around it. This error, this belief, this 
faith, was derived, not from the Bible, but from the great book 
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of nature. In other words, it was derived from the Bible of a 
Strauss, a Renan, a Buckle, and a Lecky; not from the Bible 
of the Christian. It was the belief of the Rationalist, derived, 
as all his beliefs are, from superficial and first appearances, 
and not from a profound or patient study of nature. Judging 
from such first appearances, the Spirit of Rationalism ‘subordi- 
nated the doctrine’ of the Solar System ‘to the dictates of 
reason ;’ and, consequently, regarded the theory of Copernicus 
as irrational and absurd as the doctrine of the Trinity itself, 
or as the divinity of Christ. This false spirit did, indeed, 
deceive all men, till the great, patient, and devout thinker 
made his appearance in the person of Copernicus, and raised 
his reason to the sublime doctrine of the Solar System. This 
wonderful man lived just long enough to read the last page of 
his great work in print; and, having dedicated it to Pope Paul 
III., he breathed his last, and closed his eyes on the glory he 
had revealed for all mankind. His was, indeed, the true 
Spirit of Rationalism; for, instead of subordinating the word 
or the works of God to his reason, he raised his reason to the 
ideas of the divine Mind. 

It was by Galileo, as every one knows, that the grand theme 
was taken up, and proclaimed to the world. He had, of course, 
inherited the common opinion of mankind, that the earth is 
the fixed centre of the universe. But he was not so rooted in 
this belief, that he could not doubt his own infallibility, or 
listen to a reason higher than his own. On the contrary, 
having carefully, and patiently, and profoundly examined the 
system of Copernicus, his conviction of its truth became as 
clear and fixed as thesun. Then the memorable conflict began, 
—not between reason and Revelation, not between science and 
religion,—but between the false and the true Spirit of Ration- 
alism. Galileo represented this, and that was represented both 
by the Church and by the world. That is to say, it was a con- 
flict, not between reason and Revelation, but between reason 
in its dark, ignorant, and self-confident state, on the one side, 
and reason as developed and illuminated by ‘the power of 
patient thought.’ It was, in one word, a conflict between 
reason indissolubly wedded to first appearance, and enslaved 
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by them, and reason emancipated, and raised to ‘the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.’ The false Spirit, both in the 
Church and out of the Church, persecuted the Truth, which 
was born of the faith of a Copernicus, and embraced by the 
faith of a Galileo. The Church brought him before the inqui- 
sition, and the world, on all sides, pursued him with the 
epithets of ‘liar, hypocrite, and imposter.’ These gentle epi- 
thets, and many more of the same kind, the men of the world, 
and the men of science, hurled at him, not in the name of 
Christ,—for Whom they cared nothing,—but in the name of 
Aristotle, who had taught a different doctrine. ‘All Europe,’ 

says La Place, ‘was revolted at the sight of an old man, ren- 
dered illustrious by a long life dedicated to the study of nature, 
forced to abjure on his knees, and against the testimony of 
conscience, the truths he had incontestibly proved.’ But when 
was all Europe thus moved by the revolting spectacle? Was 
it during the dark hour of Galileo’s trial, when a mere word 
of sympathy from all Europe would have been a sweet balm 
to the heart of the old man, or only after he had been laid 
in the dust? Ifthe former, then why did rot all Europe inter- 
pose to save the old man, eaeel of hurling at him every con- 
ceivable epithet of scorn and contempt? The fact is, that it 
was only after the struggle was over, and the cause of truth 
had triumphed, that all Europe was moved to such profound 
pity by the spectacle of ‘the starry Galileo and his woes.’ 
And none are more eloquent, or more fierce, in the utterance 
of this profound pity for Galileo, and hatred of his persecutors, 
than the spirits of Rationalism by whom he was persecuted. Is 
this, then, because they love the truth of God, or because they 
hate the Church of Christ, and seek an occasion to rail at her ? 
The sons of the Church have, indeed, done the work, planned 
the campaigns, fought the battles, and won the victories of 
science; and it is only after the struggle is ended, and the 
dangers are all over, that the sons of Rationalism, by whom 
their faith is despised, come forth and claim the glory. ‘We 
are your friends, O Science!’ they exciton, ‘and mourn over 
your persecutions by a wicked Church ;’ being always careful 
to overlook the fact, that the sons of science themselves, the 
proud champions of reason, were confederates in the crime. 
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For two centuries, or more, the changes have been rung on 
the persecutions of Galileo by the Church. It is time this matter 
should be set right. It is time, indeed, that it should be known 
and remembered by all men, that Galileo was persecuted by the 
bigots of science, as well as by the bigots of religion. Or, in 
other words, that he was pursued, and denounced, and calum- 
niated, by the perfect archetype of the very Spirit of Ration- 
alism, which now most indignantly points the finger of scorn 
at his persecutors in the Church. 

The man who, after Copernicus, raised, on the foundation 
laid by him, the structure of astronomy to the skies, was as 
remarkable for the simplicity of his Christian faith as for the 
sublimity of his genius. Though he had earned the loftiest 
title ever conferred upon man,—the proud title, namely, of ‘the 
legislator of the skies,—he wore it with the meekness of a 
saint. If, in any case, the reason of man might be worshiped 
as an idol, this might be in the person of the meek and lowly 
‘legislator of the skies.’ Yet this legislator, laying all his 
laurels on the altar of his God, bowed his mighty mind, in 
lowliest reverence, at the footstool of the uncreated reason of 
God; a few of the rays of whose infinite glory he had been 
permitted to reflect on the world. Believing, as Kepler did, 
in the infinite perfection and glory of God, he was constrained 
to seek, in his creation, the existence of an order, and harmony, 
and beauty, which had never been seen by man. He not only 
sought, but he found, the sublime object of his faith,—the 
order, harmony, and beauty of the Cosmos,—which gained 
for him the lofty title above-named. MJavished with the inde- 
scribable glory of the vision, he exclaimed: ‘Nothing holds me; 
I will indulge my sacred fury ; I will triumph over mankind, 
in the honest confession that J have stolen the golden vase of 
the Egyptians, to build up a tabernacle for my God far away 
from the confines of Egypt.’ Thus it was, from first to last, 
the sublime faith of Kepler in God, and in the glory of his 
works, which encouraged and sustained him in the incredible 
and patient toil of his whole life. He was not persecuted, it is 
true ; but, far worse, he felt the world’s cold neglect,-—and suffer- 
ed, in his dire need, for lack of bread. Where were the Spirits 
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of Rationalism, then, those great friends and promoters of 
science, that they could not bring a crumb to Kepler? They 
were no better, we fear, than the ordinary run of Church 
members, and had far less sympathy with science than with 
self. If the world, however, as we learn from Kepler’s epi- 
taph, ‘did not give him bread while living, it gave him a stone 
after he was dead.’ 

Tycho Brahe, too, the worthy companion of Kepler, was a 
most devout believer in the religion of Jesus; and the great- 
ness of his soul corresponded with the sublimity of his faith. 
But why is so little said about his persecutions, or the greatness 
of soul he manifested under them? Compelled to quit Urani- 
burg, ‘the city of the heavens,’ the earthly paradise on which 
he had laid out his princely fortune, and even banished from 
his native land, the faith of Tycho was still equal to the awful 
emergency. He went forth, consoling himself with the sub- 
lime reflection, that ‘every clime is the country of the great 
man, and that wherever he might go, the same blue sky would 
spread itself over his head, and the same gracious God would 
smile.’ Great man! glorious martyr of science! If the 
Church had only taken part in thy persecution, the world had 
never ceased to ring with the story of her cruelty. But as it 
was all done by the world itself, by Demark’s mean and 
malignant noblemen, so all the spirits of Rationalism are 
dumb! 

The man, in conclusion, who completed the great temple of 
science, by crowning the whole with the grand dome of physi- 
cal astronomy, was the most child-like of all men in spirit, as 
well as the most god-like of all men in genius. This great 
discoverer, like those already named, possessed a nature too 
deep, and a reverence too profound to admit the Spirit of Ra- 
tionalism into his bosom, or to think, for a moment, of ‘subor- 
dinating the doctrines of religion to the dictates of reason. 
30th the Church and the world had, indeed, too recently ex- 
posed themselves to the derision of the universe, by subordi- 
nating the doctrine of the solar system to the dictates of rea- 
son, instead of raising and expanding reason to the com- 
prehension of that sublime system, for any man of the least 
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caution, or reflection, to think of subjecting the entire constitu- 
tion and system of the spiritual universe to the same method, 
But least of all men could Newton dream of such a mad use 
of reason. After all his wonderful discoveries, indeed, he 
seemed to himself, as he said, only like a child on the shore, 
who had picked up a few smoother and prettier pebbles than 
_ others, while the vast, illimitable ocean of truth, all unex- 
plored, still lay stretched out before him. How, then, could 
he conceive the design of putting that ocean into an egg-shell ? 
This bold enterprise was reserved for the more shallow natures, 
and the less reverential spirits of the modern Rationalism. 
The spirit of the Christian religion was the spirit of Newton’s 
Rationalism ; and, surely, no other Rationalism, or Spirit, has 
ever done so much for the elevation, the expansion, and the 
transfiguration, of the reason of man. The spirit of this religion, 
however, is despised, if not abhorred, by the comparatively small 
minds of a Strauss, a Renan, a Lecky, and a La Place. 

What! the comparatively small mind of a La Place! Yes, 
the word isspoken; and it is spoken, too, after having been 
deliberately weighed and considered. While in the Ecole Pol- 
ytechnique, La Place, says his biographer, ‘felt the mathematical 
fibre vibrate ;? and its vibrations have, since then, been heard 
to the ends of the civilized world. But, although one fibre may 
make a great mathematician, it takes several fibres to make a 
great man. What, for example, is the mathematical fibre in 
aman, without the moral, or the religious fibre? Yet these 
were so deficient, or so dead, in the sou] of La Place, that they 
never once sent forth a vibration, however faint or feeble, to 
the infinite glory of God. The marble statue of Memnon, we 
are told, sent forth vibrations, sweet and musical, when touched 
by the rays of the rising sun. Yet the bosom of La Place, 
‘more than stony hard,’ never once made response to ‘the glorie 
of the Majestie Divine,’ 

‘In sight of whom both sun and moon are darke, 

Compared to his least resplendent sparke.’ 
On the contrary, he undertook to show, nay, and to demon- 
strate, by the sublime operations of his mathematical fibre, 
how the universe was made, or rather how the universe made 
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itself, ‘without the hypothesis, [or the aid,] of a God.’ Wel- 
come to the glory of such a man, or rather such a fraction of 
a man, isthe Spirit of Rationalism. If, indeed, he had been 
created, by infinite wisdom, on purpose to bring that Spirit 
into utter disgrace and contempt, it is impossible to conceive 
how he could have been more admirably adapted to the design 
of his existence ; for he subordinated the very being of a God 
‘to the dictates of reason’; and, because he could not under- 
stand how He had existed for all eternity, unmade and un- 
created, he denied His existence. Indeed, La Piace never 
made but one great discovery, namely, that there is no God; a 
discovery made long before his time by one who, according to 
the Psalmist, had no very great reason to boast of his genius. 

He had intellect, it is true, and could therefore appreciate 
the intellect of Newton; whose Principia he justly charac- 
terized as pre-eminent above all the productions of the human 
intellect. So great, indeed, was the intellect of La Place, that 
he excelled all other men in tracing the discoveries of Newton 
to their most sublime consequences in the mechanism of the 
heavens. But, after all, so deficient, orso dead was his moral, 
or his religious nature, that he could look on the devout temper 
and humble piety of a Newton, only with scorn and contempt ; 
and wonder how an intellect so stupendous had failed to eman- 
cipate itself from the prejudices and superstitions of infancy. 
He seems never to have suspected for a moment, that there 
might possibly be some defect in his own nature, which ren- 
dered the religious character of a Newton so strange and so 
unaccountable to him. Howeverit might be with a Newton, 
or with the abject Christian world, or with God, all was right 
with himself! Is not this the Spirit of Rationalism with a 
vengeance? But among all the developments of this Spirit, 
which Mr. Lecky has so eloquently described, the development 
of La Place’s character was notone. For, if we may believe 
his biographers, his soul, in spite all his vast intellectual pow- 
ers, was, by the side of Tycho’s, but a poor, little, dried-up, shriv- 
elled, dead seed, by the side of a living, full-blown, and beau- 
tiful blossom. So much for the ‘cast of thought or bias of 
reasoning,’ which led a La Place to ‘subordinate the doctrines of 
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religion to the dictates of reason,’ and the dictates of reason to 
the dominion of darkness—of a darkness absolutely Godless, 
rayless, hopeless, and cheerless—the everlasting abode of the 
Devil and his angels. 

Our globe is merely an atomin the infinitude of space. It 
is a grain of sand by the side of some of the spheres within 
the range of our vision. It would take millions of such 
globes to make one Sirius. Yet the doctrines relating to 
this insignificant object, when first made known, staggered 
and confounded the intellect of man. When the patient 
thinker first discovered and revealed the fact, that the earth 
is a sphere, the proud reason of man was up inarms. ‘This 
cannot be,’ it exclaimed; ‘I see the earth, and I know that it 
is flat; and yet you look me in the face and tell me it is 
round—isa sphere. I know better ; and I tell you in return, 
that you are either mad, or a fool.’ For a long time, not 
one man in a million believed in such a revelation, and vet 
this fact is now familiar toevery child. It should, in like man- 
ner, be perfectly familiar to every child, that the man who, in 
the light of all past history, cannot distrust his own reason, 
isafool. If, by tie doctrine of our little planet, the reason 
of man was so long staggered and confounded beyond the 
power of beliet’; how can it expect to find no difficulties in 
a revelation setting forth the doctrines of the spiritual uni- 
verse? If, when only told of the form of our little planet, 
it was filled with surprise, and amazement, and incredulity ; 
how can it expect to find every thing easy, and intelligible, 
and obvious, when told of the constitution, the government, 
and the wonders of the unseen and infinite universe of God ? 
Every man in the world should, it seems tous, see this; and 
would, no doubt, see this, but for the blundering influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism. 

Again, when the idea of antipodes was first broached, human 
reason stood aghast at the appalling paradox. ‘What!’ it 
exclaimed, ‘two men on opposite sides of the earth with their 
feet turned toward each other, and both standing there as 
quietly and securely as possible! How irrational, how absurd, 
how impossible! I stand wpon the earth, which supports me, 
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and I am, therefore, secure. But my antipode is below the 
earth, with head down and feet up; and, of course, he must 
fall without end.’ His antipode might, indeed, have used pre- 
cisely the same language, and with equal plausibility. But, 
in both cases, the reasoning would have been equally false, and 
the conclusion opposed to fact. If they had known, what 
everybody knows now, that up or down are relative only, and 
not absolute or real, they could not have deceived themselves 
by such sophistry. Again, if they had only known the truth, 
now perfectly familiar to every body, that people are, on all 
sides of the earth, held to its surface by the force of gravity, 
the great paradox would have vanished, and the idea of anti- 
podes would have appeared perfectly obvious and easy to their 
minds. Thus, one or two elementary ideas, now familiar to 
every person, would have cleared for them, as they have cleared 
for us, the great mystery, and converted the seeming impossi- 
bility into a clearly realized fact. Why, then, should not the 
same thing be true in regard to the great and astounding facts 
of Revelation? Why should these great facts be set down as 
incredible, as impossible, because they cannot, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be clearly and fully recognized by us. 
Though they now appear so dark, and so enigmatical, a few 
ideas may, for all we know, suffice to render them as clear and 
unquestionable as the noon-day sun. As the insoluble enigmas 
of the past, are the familiar truths of the present; so the in- 
soluble enigmas of the present, may be the familiar truths of 
the future. Why, in the name of common sense, does not 
such an obvious consideration occur to every mind, and teach 
it a little modesty and self-distrust in the use of its reason? It 
is impossible to conceive, unless we suppose that some minds 
are rendered absolutely blind, either by ignorance or by conceit, 
to the whole history of the human reason, and its progressive 
development and illumination by the acquisition of new 
ideas. 

In the devout astrononicr, the spirit or the power of patient 
thought has, during the course of a few centuries, removed the 
veil from the universe of maiter, and, to the awe and aston- 
ishment of mankind, revealed therein the infinite glory of God. 
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By the same spirit and the same power the veil will be removed, 
if removed at all, from the infinite grandeur, and order, and 
harmony, and beauty, of the universe of mind; revealing a 
spectacle as far superior to the universe of matter, as a living 
soul, with all its glorious faculties, is to a single grain of life 
less sand. But the true reason, as it proceeds, by the spirit and 
power of patient thought, from height to height, in its slow 
but sublime march toward the pinnacle of the spiritual uni- 
verse, will have to encounter, as its most deadly enemy, the 
false reason, or Spirit of Rationalism. Z/zs is, in fact, and in 
history, the parent of all great errors and aberrations of the 
human mind ; ¢/az is the soul or genius of all great truths and 
discoveries. The one subordinates the light of heaven to its 
own ignorance ; the other works its way, by slow degrees, from 
the darkness of this lower world, into the unutterable glory of 
the universe above. 

We shall now take leave of ‘the Spirit of Rationalism.’ It 
is a peculiar ‘bias of reasoning,’ or ‘cast of thought,’ which 
points to nothing high, or holy, or true, or good. As it subor- 
dinates all things in heaven to the dictates of reason, so it 
subordinates all things on earth to the dominion of darkness. 
It is not only a rationalism in religion ; it is radicalism in pol- 
ities. It is a fire from below, not a flame from above; and in 
the grand blaze of its abstractions, all the sober lights of 
revelation, as well as of history, are rendered absolutely in- 
visible to the bedazzled eye of its victim. As we shall hereafter 
have an occasion to show, no one is more completely under its 
blinding influence, than is Mr. Lecky himself; and that, too, 
in regard to some of the very greatest questions of history, 
philosophy, morals, and religion, that have ever engaged the 
attention of mankind. 

The ‘cast of thought,’ indeed, or ‘the bias of reasoning,’ 
which is inspired by the Spirit of Rationalism, is, in some minds 
of a high order by nature, a habit so fixed and inflexible as to 
preclude the possibility of anything like a free, fair, open, and 
successfulinquiry aftertruth. It is against this habit, so dread- 
ful in itself and in its consequences, that, if we had a voice of 
thunder, we would make our warning heard to the ends of the 
earth. 
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Habit has been called ‘a second nature.’ But between the 
first nature and the second, the difference is immense. The 
first is free; the second a slave. ‘Perhaps no words,’ says Sir 
James Mackintosh, ‘were ever more impressive and illustrative, 
than those in which Paley represents the art of life to be that 
of rightly “setting our habits.”’ Set them in the direction of 
God’s will, and the soul shines more and more to the perfect 
day; or until the heavens open, and receive it into mansions 
of everlasting rest. Set them in opposition to God’s will, and 
the soul darkens more and more to the perfect night, when the 
jaws of hell open and close upon it forever. Stand in awe, 
then, andsin not. ‘Thereis,’ says one of the greatest thinkers 
that ever lived, ‘in the natural course of things, a bound or limit 
beyond which, humanly speaking, there is no room for repent- 
ance or amendment.’ ‘Humanly speaking,’ he wisely 
says; for the power of God, by which the worlds were 
created, can undo the force of evil habits, and set the soul up 
de novo, emancipated and free once more. But having fallen 
once, it would, perhaps, be more likely to fall again. 

We are surrounded by temptations on all sides, in order 
that by combatting them, and rising above them, we may es- 
tablish in our souls the habit of virtue or goodness; which isa 
well-spring of pure waters springing up unto everlasting life, 
and bliss unutterable. How few, alas! prefer these pure 
waters to all others. Who has not read, nay, who has not 
wept over, the story of some ill-starred genius? Nay, who 
does not see enacted around us, every day, this sad story, this 
terrific tragedy? Look, for example, at yon gifted young 
man, and mark his career. Endowed with keen sensibilities, 
and a high capacity for enjoyment, the world appears to his 
ardent nature in all the roseate hues of fancy, and fills his 
imagination with deceitful visions of future happiness. 
Pleasure, the blue-eyed Sorceress, spreads, for his unwary feet, 
the ‘Bower of Bliss,’ replete with snares. Smiling Joys, and 
singing Syrens, beckon him to enter therein, and taste the 
maddening cup of Circe. ‘It will make thee,’ they whisper, 
‘like the gods ;’ and as ecstacies before unknown, and visions 
of glory before unseen, entrance his soul, he fancies that the 
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prediction is about to be realized. Yet he does not become 
a God. On the contrary, as he drinks deeper and still deeper 
of the maddening cup, his rational and immortal part sinks 
lower and still lower into the brute ; and is, finally, chained 
there by the power of habit. As the pleasure becomes less and 
less, the habit becomes stronger and stronger, till, like ‘the 
man of despair in the iren cage,’ he looks around for deliv- 
erance in vain. Where is the roseate world now, and all its 
bright promises of future bliss! Fled, like a vision of the 
night, and all is gloom around him. Friends, fortunes, 
hopes,—all—all have fled,—and there the poor victim stands, 
shivering and cold, on the bleak promontory of a blasted 
world, alone-—absolutely alone—in his misery. The blue- 
eyed Sorceress, too, having withered at the heart, has lost all 
her charms. Transformed to a hideous hag, and, having 
bound him to her service by rendering him unfit for any other, 
she now lashes him with a whip of scorpions, and pinches 
him with claws of iron. ‘Ha! ha!’ she laughs, and the 
curtain drops upon the scene. O God! that a life, so brief 


on earth, should thus be spent in pursuit of momentary 
pleasures, only to end in one eternal flight from misery ! 
from the worm of conscience that never dies, from the fires 
of remorse that never can be quenched ! 

Philosophy, letters, science, arts,—all are something. But 
the great art of all arts, the great art of life itself, consists in 
‘setting the habits aright.’ 
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Bereaved Friendship is consoled by the faith which points to 
the eternal morning, by the solemn voice of theredeeming Christ 
which says, ‘thy brother is not dead but sleepeth.’ Bereaved 
patriotism is hopeless, for too well it knows that for a dead 
nationality there is no resurrection. The years and centu- 
ries roll on; new combinations of the social elements are 
formed; new constitutions prevail. But Freedom blesses 
other regions with her smile, and, for an allotted period, takes 
up her abode among other generations! But having once 
breathed farewell to the land that miscomprehended, or the 
people that abused her, that sad farewell is final! Thence- 
forth, she ‘stoops to no man’s lure.’ Thenceforth, neither tears 
nor promises, the passion of remorse, nor the yearnings of ap- 
preciation, born too late, can recall the ethereal visitant. 

We look upward, beholding with a despair that is voiceless, 
the white shimmer of her robes as they fade in the cruel distance! 
The last faint scintillation of their glory disappears, and now it 
would seem to us as if the ‘very blackness of darkness’ had 
closed irapenetrably on life and hope. 

In that gloom, lies, in fearful corruption, a Nation’s corpse. 
We cannot escape its ghastly presence. Held down by Pro- 
scription on the one hand, and Poverty on the other, nothing 
is left us but to abide our doom in stolid resignation. 

Only by resorting to mournful imagery like this, can we 
convey an idea, however din and imperfect, of the utter wreck, 
of our own liberties, the ruin, complete and awful, which has 
come on the great American Republic! That the majority of 
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the people, the suicidai fanatics of the North and their tools, 
to whom we owe our irremediable wretchedness, are not yet 
aware of the real condition of affairs, is a circumstance which 
only intensifies the bitterness of their doom, to those who know 
and feel the truth. 

For us, Southerners, deprived of all participation in the 
Government, except at the price of self-respect, thrown back 
in our political isolation and misery upon the past for support, 
we are enabled to draw a half:proud, half-melancholy satisfac- 
tion from the revival of its manifold reminiscences. How 
doubly glorious and triumphant, because of our present low 
estate, does that past seem to us now! Like men wandering 
in some dismal valley, who can yet lift their eyes to the moun- 
tain summits they have passed, vivid in the glow of peace and 
sunlight, so we from the depths of humiliation look back to 
the summits of our old renown. Majestic are the forms that 
greet us there; thrilling are the voices of eloquence and power 
that roll in echoes as of spiritual thunder from shining 
height to height; for a moment we forget our chains; the 
present with its shames and agonies becomes a visionary hor- 
ror, and, in the past alone, we think, and act, and live. 

When amid the confused splendor of a vanished time, thus 
made to re-appear in fancy, we begin to recognize individuals 
and individual merit, our attention, at first wandering from one 
distinguished statesman and orator to another, is fixed at length 
upon a personage who, if not the greatest, was assuredly the 
most consistent, trustworthy, and beloved, of all the prominent 
public characters of his day. Many readers, acquainted with 
the history of the South, and of Southern politics, would no 
doubt instinctively anticipate our reference. We allude to 
Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina. 

Long before that noble State had ceased to be an independ- 
ent sovereignty, the subject of our memoir was born at the 
plantation of his father, Col. William Hayne, in the parish of 
St. Paul’s, Colleton District. The date of his birth was the 
10th of November, 1791. He came of a sound and whole- 
some race, for his mother was the daughter of Arthur Peron- 
neau, a descendant of the French Huguenots, and the line of 
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his father’s ancestry can be traced directly up to a family of 
repute who had emigrated to America in colonial times from 
Shropshire, England. By both sides of the house he was 
connected with Col. Isaac Hayne, the famous ‘martyr’ of the 
Revolution, the latter being not only his father’s kinsman, but 
by marriage the uncle of his mother. His Christian and 
middle names he derived from a Scotchman, Dr. Robert Young, 
the husband of a maternal aunt, to whose care—she being then 
a widow—he was committed from the period of his birth, 
until he had attained his tenth year. As a child, he is said to 
have been silent and thoughtful, displaying often unusual self- 
command, and energy of character. He would seldom venture 
an opinion without giving some reason for it, and his powers 
both of observation and of memory were excellent. Neverthe- 
less, he was the very opposite of what is called a precocious 
boy. 

After the rudiments of his education had been completed, 
he left his aunt’s home in Beaufort, 8. C., and returned to 
Charleston, about the year 1800. There, he entered first the 
school of a Mr. Mason, and subsequently that of Dr. John 
Smith, whose attainments as a classical scholar, and graduate 
of a European university, were considered far more than 
respectable.’ A reflective, studious youth, of gentle bearing, 
and amiable manners, he won, despite a certain reserve, the 
affectionate sympathy both of his master and of his comrades. 
That he possessed extraordinary endowments, no one as yet im- 
agined. In truth, one of his boy associates tells us, that his sub- 
sequent swift and brilliant rise astonished his school compan- 
ions, or, at all events, was wholly unexpected by them. The 
favorable impression he produced in those earlier days 
was moral, rather than mental. Like many other men of solid 
and comp. ehensive genius, the development of his intellectual 

In a series of loose, egotistical, and unsatisfactory Reminiscences of 
the Public men of the South, recently issued by Ex-Gov. B. F. Perry, in the 
Charleston Nineteenth Century, it is asserted that Gen. Hayne's inferiority in classi- 
cal attainments was owing to the fact that he had no other advantage than was 
afforded by the Charleston College. Now, in fact the old College of Charles- 
ton had gone down before Gen. H. had reached his tenth year. ‘The new Insti- 


tution did not go into effeet until the General stood at the head of the Charles. 
ton Bar. 
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powers was comparatively a late development. The world of 
intellect, let us remember, is akin to the world of nature. A 
premature spring may produce innumerable blossoms, but 
their beauty is evanescent, and but a poor consolation for that 
frequent after barrenness, when we look for fruit, and only 
find decay. 

But the real education of our future statesman, and legis- 
lator, (the education of his soul and mora/e,) was not derived 
from books, or consummated within the dull walls of an 
academy. <A large proportion of his childhood and youth 
was spent in the country. Rural labors, and rural sports, in 
which he delighted, gave that peculiar vigor, firmness, and elasti- 
city to his phystque, which enabled him afterwards to accomplish 
tasks and to endure fatigue which would have utterly exhausted 
a feebler constitution ; whilst to the contemplation of nature in 
her solitudes, and to a constant familiar intercourse with the di- 
vine Mother. as she revealed herself in storm and sunshine, 
gloom and glory, he owed much of that purity and eleva- 
tion of character that surrounded him with an atmosphere 
of goodness. He himself, in the maturity of his manhood 
and fame, averred, that the general beneficial results of his 
country training and experience could not be overestimated. 
To them we must attribute the power of patient endurance, 
the habit of application, the feeling of individual responsibility 
and care, the practical tact, the unconquerable will and pur- 
pose, all which, early and insensibly incorporated with the 
very elements of his character, combined to form so striking 
an intellectual and spiritual whole. 

It is a pleasant picture, that of the youth searching the rich 
woods and low lands of St. Paul’s for spezimens of natural 
history, of which he was exceedingly fond; or eagerly follow- 
ing the chase, with the hounds ‘all abroad,’ and the quarry 
making for hopeless jungle, or impassable river. 

An anecdote of his perseverance, his skill and ardor asa 
hunter, reaches us from good authority. While passing 
the Christmas holidays at the paternal estate, a great deer 
hunt was organized, in which a number of guests from the 
eity, and neighborhood took part. The day happened to 
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be unusually severe, the hounds ran listlessly, and it was 
long before any game could be started. At length a single 
buck was routed from his covert in the swamp, and pursued 
after many turns and doublings into a pond that was frozen 
over, and uncomfortably deep. The hunters were glad of such 
an excuse to abandon the chase, and return to comfortable 
fires,—all but the enthusiastic Robert, who, with scarcely a dog 
to aid him, in defiance of privation, suffering, and danger, gal- 
lantly pursued the enterprise to its close. He waded into the 
pond up to his arm-pits—his clothes when exposed to the air 
freezing upon him—followed the deer from place to place, and 
fastness to fastness, without hounds, without attendants, and 
without dinner, until a late hour of the night, and indeed 
rested not until he had secured his game. His return and 
triumph were only known to the family, and his brother-hun- 
ters the next morning. A simple, but significant incident. 
Ever, throughout his life, Hayne pursued the purpose he had 
in view, with exhaustless fervor and determination. Pleasure 
could not allure, nor flattery distract him. No peace, recrea- 
tion, nor comfort, would he allow himself, until his object was 
accomplished ; his whole duty, however difficult and painful, 
thoroughly performed. To an iron resolve were united in 
his case, the heart, the eye, and the delicate sensibility of the 
poet. From companies he had charmed by his geniality, or 
subdued by his eloquence, he would pass with delight, if the 
opportunity offered, into scenes of repose and contemplation. 
Our forests of live-oak, with their stately mosses sweeping 
like the beards of druid priests to the earth, our green 
‘bays’ full of lustre and sweetness, our endless savannahs, and 
vast melancholy pine-woods, bordering great rivers, or the 
greater ocean,—these were to him as ministers myriad-voiced, 
and proclaiming, in tones low or lofty, the only divine panthe- 
ism, the ‘God-in-all-things, sublime and beautiful, which 
speaks to the awakened spirit. 

From the superstitions of imaginative boyhood he was by 
no means free. ‘Once,’ said he; ‘at my most susceptible age, 
I encountered that ghastly tale of Matthew Lewis, called, 
Tue Monk. At the “witching hour of midnight,” and the 
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very crisis of ghostly-terror excitement, I purposely put out 
the light, and tried to analyze my sensations. What they 
were, it would be difficult to describe, but fear was not per- 
mitted to master reason.’ Not long after this, as he and a 
companion were returning home, quite late, from an evening 
engagement, they passed near the grave-yard of the Independ- 
ent Church, in Charleston. ‘Come,’ said Robert, stopping 
suddenly ; ‘let us go among the tombs yonder and test our 
feelings !’ His comrade reluctantly assented, and so, they climb- 
ed over the front gate, reached the middle of the ‘uncanny’ place, 
and sat upon a convenient tomb-stone for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, during which period Robert said little, being evidently 
absorbed in thought. ‘I remember,’ his associate subsequently 
observed, ‘that in consequence of a slight rain, earlier in the 
evening, the dripping of water through the tin gutters of the 
Church could be heard, producing the most dismal and dreary 
sound imaginable.’ .Unterrified by so easy an experience, 
Hayne some weeks after, again visited this Church yard at 
twelve of the night, and wholly unaccompanied. Such inci- 
dents are not trifling, nor unworthy of record. They are 
the indices of character. 

Hayne, in common with the generost adolescentuli of his 
time, was accustomed to hear at the paternal hearth, many a 
tale of revolutionary daring and heroism. His own grand- 
father had been a victim to British tyranny, although under 
circumstances less exciting than those attendant upon the death 
of the‘martyr.’ Captured at the head of his troops, and marched 
through the heats of summer to Charleston, he was there put 
aboard a ‘prison-ship,’ crowded with the unfortunate patriots, 
among whom a malignant fever had already broken out. Hecon- 
tracted the fatal disease, which put an end to his existence only 
a few hours after he had been released from captivity. Dying 
in the arms of his only child, Robert’s father, we can readily 
understand how the terrible consequences of despotism thus 
brought home to the boy’s mind and feelings, should have been 

portrayed by him, in after years, with passionate force to his 
- own sons, one of whom was destined to plead against the en- 
croachments of a power more cruel and irresponsible than 
that of Britain. 
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Robert’s education under Dr. John Smith was interrupted 
by the latter’s removal from Charleston to Beaufort. Not only 
had the young student to part, about this period, from his 
respected master, but he was subjected to the pain of separa- 
ting from many of his class-mates, whose more fortunate pecu- 
niary position allowed of their attending the State College at 
Columbia, or even the more fashionable institutions at Yale 
and Cambridge. Instead of yielding to chagrin and despond- 
ency, of consoling himself with weak diatribes against Fate, 
he seized upon every intellectual tool within his reach, and 
made the utmost of his limited advantages. PLurarcH was 
continually in his hands. He studied the narrations of that 
simple, straightforward, vivid annalist with the most intelli- 
gent care; whilst his imagination was fed from the full stores 
of Shakespeare. His studies in the latter direction were 
materially aided by the presence in Charleston of a dis- 
tinguished corps of actors. His enthusiasm for the drama was 
great, and his instincts, as a born orator, were doubtless inten- 
sified and judiciously directed by this earlier acquaintance 
with the stage.’ 

In his eighteenth year, Robert entered as a law student 
the office of the Hon. Langdon Cheves, whose talents, charac- 
ter, and eloquence had inspired him with sincere admiration. 
He pursued his legal studies with a fervor and perseverance 
’ which insured his admission to the Bar, by a unanimous vote 
of the Bench of Examiners, before he was twenty-one years 
old. Cheves’ partner, Mr. Northrop, dying not long after, 
and Cheves himself abandoning his Charleston business, in 
order to take his seat as a senator in Congress, most of the 
immense practice of the firm passed at once into the hands of 
Hayne, whose appearance as an advocate on one or two pre- 
vious occasions, had warmly impressed the public in his favor. 
Seldom, perhaps, if ever before, has so enormous and in- 
tricate a mass of legal claims, and important legal busi- 
ness, been placed upon the shoulders of one so young and 
inexperienced. The weight of responsibility was appal- 


*When a boy, Hayne ardently desired to study for, and to enter the U. S. 
Navy. But, fortunately, he was overruled in this matter by his parents. 
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ling. But his chivalric devotion to duty, his determina- 
tion to tax his strength, mental and physical, to the ut- 
most, his discrimination and general tact, and knowledge, pre- 
vailed to invest him with the powers necessary for an under- 
taking so graveand peculiar. Indeed, it was surprising to see 
how soon he took his place among the leaders of the Charles- 
ton Bar, and the ability and courtesy with which he main- 
tained the position. 

His manner of examining witnesses, especially, was, entitled 
to the highest praise. ‘He had,’ as one of his colleagues tells 
us, ‘the happy faculty of conciliating the good will of the 
person under examination, even though prejudiced against his 
client ; he accommodated his questions to the witness’s charac. 
ter and capacity, and put them to him with an exquisite adroit- 
ness and tact. No attempt was ever made to brow-beat, bully, 
or intimidate. Every inquiry was so clear and explicit as 
seldom, if ever, to admit of an equivocal answer. The witness 
might see its aim and object; but whatever his predisposition 
may have been, he could not easily avoid a substantial reply. 
Thus, the accomplished advocate generally succeeded in 
drawing from him, however reluctantly, all that he knew 
which could benefit the cause of the advocate’sclient. Hayne 
well knew also, when to stop in an examination. He 
refused to harass, or worry a witness by endless repetition 
after he had obtained all that was necessary to his case.’ | 

The same keen contemporary observer, the late Hon. Mitchell 
King, justifies us in the assertion that few lawyers have 
equalled Hayne in the precision and fulness of the statement 
of his cases to the Court. This was perhaps his strongest 
point. The most distinguished lawyer when associated as 
counsel with him, usually pressed upon him this part of their 
common duty. He studied the facts and circumstances with 
intense care. His powerful memory enabled him to retain them 
accurately, and his admirable good sense to estimate with saga- 
city their respective weight and importance ; whilst his ready, 
copious, fervent eloquence presented them with the utmost effect. 
Nothing was omitted or overlooked that affected the merits 
of the matter in hand, or that could aid the Courtin forming 
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its judgment. To the views of his antagonists Hayne was 
invariably courteous and just. In analyzing their statements 
and arguments, he would often put them more strongly than 
these opponents had themselves done; whereupon, he would 
prove that the conclusions from them to which they desired to 
bring the Court, could not be sustained. The mere statements 
of his cases, in their lucid ontline, and vigorous logical se- 
quence, were in themselves arguments, and involuntarily led 
both judge and jury to regard them in a favorable light, and 
to listen with peculiar attention to anything which might af- 
terwards be urged in their support. 

In discussing a point of law, it was not Hayne’s custom to 
fill his brief with an array of analogous cases, or to make 
a parade of legal learning. He contented himself with pro- 
ducing the leading authorities directly applicable to the point 
at issue, and enforcing these in a style terse, direct, and con- 
vincing. His argumentative rejoinders were scarcely less able 
and decisive, than his original statements. He suffered no 
opposing authority to pass without examination and comment, 
and was singularly felicitous in detecting any difference in 
fact or circumstance between the cases quoted against him, 
and the one before the Court, seldom failing to invalidate, or 
at least diminish their authority. With extraordinary acute- 
ness and perseverance, he would follow his antagonist from 
argument to argument, and, discovering the weak points in his 
logical armor, would assail them with a dexterity hard to be 
resisted. Ardent, impetuous, and passionate by nature, his 
self-control was immense. ‘Never,’ says Mr. King, ‘during 
his whole legal practice, have I known him to exhibit the 
slightest impatience of temper.’ With great energy of man- 
ner, he always displayed this consummate self-possession. 
In fine, he was master of himself and of his subject. When in 
the progress of a cause some totally unexpected point would 
arise, he met it with as imperturbable a coolness as if he had 
all along anticipated it, and were completely prepared to refute 
it. He was at once a sound lawyer, and a brilliant pleader. 
Soon after Hayne’s entrance upon active life, he was married 
to Miss Frances Pinckney, a daughter of the Hon. Charles 
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Pinckney, of South Carolina. Three children were the fruit 
of this union, only one of whom survives to the present day. 

It must have been about six months subsequent to this 
event, that, the Southern States being threatened with British 
invasion, Hayne, (who, in blood and temperament, was more 
than half a soldier,) exerted himself to such good purpose, that 
he succeeded in raising an efficient company of militia, with 
which, as captain, he joined an encampment at Haddrell’s 
Point, formed for the purpose of training troops from every 
portion of the State. It pleased him in after life to dwell 
upon the many sincere friendships he had contracted there, 
and to describe the high, gallant spirit of the young men, his 
companions in this military episode, and the eagerness with 
which they erected those fortifications, known to all native 
Charlestonians as ‘The Lines.’ 

But the war-clouds soon passed over, the military organiza- 
tions were dissolved, and the young captain of recruits was 
constrained to return with the rest to the more quiet employ- 
ments of civil life. But to him, in a special sense, life was a 
predestined battle field. Assuredly, he was attacked by more 
than an average share of discouragements and difficulties. 
When, for example, every energy and every endowment he 
possessed should have been untrammelled, domestic cares and 
embarrassments crowded upon him. Of their precise nature, 
excepting, indeed, the failure of his wife’s health, we are unable 
to speak; but that they were onerous and bitter, may be 
gathered from the circumstance of Hayne’s refusal to stand for 
the State Legislature, at a period when the lines of political 
parties, both local and national, were definitely and sternly 
drawing, and the need for honest, able counsellors was be- 
coming daily more apparent. Fortunately, however, the 
advice and solicitation of friends, the promptings of an honor- 
able ambition, and the consciousness that his talents were im- 
peratively required, overcame the despondency engendered by 
private troubles; and, entering heart and soul into the canvass, 
he was elected at the very head of what was then known as 
the Republican, in opposition to the Federal ticket. Just 
previous to this first of a long, and all but uninterrupted, series 
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of political triumphs, Hayne had delivered an oration, on the 
Fourth of July, before the time-honored ’76 Association of 
Charleston, the effect of whichis reported to have been electrical. 
There can be little doubt that the admiration of the young 
speaker’s genius, and the confidence in his political principles, 
produced by this address, went far towards securing the tri- 
umphant election which followed.’ 

And now, at the early age of twenty-three years, we find 
the subject of this sketch in his true element. He had mastered 
the great, general principles of political science, and had 
applied them with philosophic force and shrewdness to both 
national and sectional affairs. Scarcely had he been a week 
in the House, before it became evident t> »very intelligent 
member that a master spirit had made its appearance among 
them. ‘Very soon,’ says McDuffie in his ‘Eulogy,’ ‘he .dis- 
closed those peculiar powers of clear perception and solid 
argument, combined with that, propriety of language, distinct- 
ness of enunciation, and general felicity and persuasiveness of 
manner, which rendered him so effective a parliamentary speak- 
er. He was likewise emphatically a business man ; and, as the 
head of a committee, he had few equals in the laborious in- 
dustry and excellent system which enabled him to digest 
measures for the House with promptitude and accuracy; and 
in the judicious selection of topics, and clearness of exposition, 
which aided him in carrying them through.’ Having served 
for two legislative terms, with an ever increasing reputation 
for brilliancy of oratorical power, conscientiousness of prin- 
ciple, and available practical tact, Hayne, unexpectedly to 
himself, was elected to the post of Speaker. 

It so happened that he was ignorant of all the technical, but 
necessary, rules of parliamentary debate. What on earth was 
hetodo? Decline the honorable position which had been ten- 
dered him? Never! for such a step backward would have 
seemed to him little less than an act of cowardice and degrada- 
tion. Luckily, the House adjourned over, without doing any 
business on the first day, except to complete its organization. 
Gladly taking advantage of this brief intermission, he 


*He was scarcely eligible at this time, to a seat even in the lower House. 
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hastened to a friend, from whom he borrowed a copy of Jeffer- 
son’s Manual. Armed with the precious volume, he retired to 
his chamber, studied diligently all night, and having mastered 
its contents, and digested and arranged in his own mind all its 
principles, he entered the House next day at noon prepared for 
all questions of order, or for any contingency that might arise! 
‘He took the chair, (we again quote from McDuffie,) ‘as 
thoroughly qualified for the discharge of its duties as any pre- 
siding officer I have ever known. . . . I cannot recall a 
solitary instance in which his decision was reversed, or even an 
appeal made from it.’ 

Just before the expiration of his term as Speaker, Hayne was 
elected to the responsible office of Attorney General of the 
State. He was now but twenty-six years old; the youngest. 
lawyer to whom this high position had ever been tendered in 
South Carolina. But in mental and spiritual experience he 
was far in advance of his years; for, if his public career had 
been uninterruptedly brilliant, his private life, as we have before 
hinted, had been fruitful of many and serious trials. In the 


solitudes of these reflective moods, engendered by suffering and 
sorrow, he had doubtless learned a deeper wisdom than can 
ever come to man under the noontide of prosperity and happi- 
ness. 


It has ever seemed to us that a prosecuting officer, invested 
with the dignities and terrors which naturally belong to his 
position, should be a man at all times prepared: to temper 
justice with mercy. Such an officer was Hayne. He never 
pressed an argument to cruel extremes against the culprit at 
the Bar. Never, clothed in stern authority, and with purposes 
rather of self-display than of justice, would he cast scornfully 
aside all extenuating circumstances, exerting his matehless 
powers of argument and persuasion for the sole purpose of 
gaining a forensic victory. The very embodiment of right, 
truth and justice, it is no exaggeration to affirm, that his rule 
as Attorney General’ was, 

‘In 1818, Hayne’s first wife died. About two years after, he married Miss 


Rebecca B. Alston, a daughter of Col. Wm, Alston, of South Carolina, by whom 
he had two sons, both of whom are now living. 
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‘The rule of noblest pity, qualified 

By the wise strength of conscience and of law, 
Humanity with temperate reason fused, 

Mercy with ire, as most becomes our race, 

All forfeit once to fires of wrath divine, 

But ransomed now thro’ our fair master, Christ.’ 

We have not space to dwell upon the special cases in which, 
as Attorney General, Hayne distinguished himself, but must 
pass per saltum, to the year 1823, when he was elected to rep- 
resent his State in the Senate of the United States.’ The period 
was a momentous one in regard to Federal relations; for 
already there had arisen in Congress a sectional party prepared 
to sacrifice every Constitutional right of the South to the manu- 
facturing and non-slaveholding portion of the Union. 

Having at length attained to a station which gave full scope 
to his vivid and masculine genius, Hayne soon contested the 
palm with the most illustrious of his senatorial contemporaries, 
and won for himself in the briefest possible period an extended 
national reputation. Were we to dwell minutely upon the 
political principles he there naintained upon the various debates 
which employed his powers, and the many interesting scenes 
in which he was a prominent actor, this sketch would grow 
insensibly intoa volume. But we must present, in hasty outline, 
some of the important measures with which his name became 
identified. His business talents and great industry impelled 
the President of the Senate to appoint him as Chairman of one 
of its most important Committees. For years he remained 
Chairman of the Standing Committee on Naval Affairs, ‘per- 
forming its duties,’ says McDuffie, ‘with such uniform zeal 
and ability as to secure the universal confidence of the Senate, 
and the general esteem of the officers of the Navy.’ 

But, however persistent and successful his efforts were to 
build up and to extend our system of naval defences, there 
can be no doubt that his fame is even more closely identified 
with his long, steadfast, uncompromising opposition to that gi- 
gantic frand known as the ProrectivE System. The earliest, 
and, in some respects, one of the best of his congressional 


_ *He had barely arrived at the age required by the Constitution, when he took 
his seat in the Unired States Senate. 
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speeches was made against the Tariff Bill of 1824. It was 
the first of that magnificent series of arguments, of illustra- 
tive facts and logical deductions—all bearing against ‘a mam- 
moth system of injustice and oppression,’ and all founded upon 
broad and philosophic views of political economy—which rose 
toso eloquent a height in his denunciations of the Tariff of 
1828, and culminated in that scathing exposition of the true 
nature of. Clay’s resolution, (introduced in Jan., 1832,) which 
declared the expediency of ‘repealing all duties upon im- 
ports which did not come in competition with domestic manu- 
factures, leaving, of course, the enormous duties of the Pro- 
hibitory System untouched. On this occasion, after demon- 
strating with absolute mathematical clearness, the fraudulent 
character of the resolution, after showing in what way it 
must, if passed, aggravate the evils of the protective system, 
increase its inequality, and rivet its chains upon his constit- 
uents forever, the orator ina manner of almost prophetic 
solemnity, proceeded to warn the Senate of the dangers by 
which it was encompassed. ‘I declare,’ he said, ‘in the pres- 
ence of this august body, and before Almighty God, it is my 
deep conviction that the consequences to grow out of the 
adjustment of this great question involve nothing less than 
the future destinies of the couutry.? An amendment to Mr. 
Clay’s resolution was forthwith offered by him, to the effect 
‘that all existing duties upon articles imported from foreign 
countries be so reduced that the amount of the public revenue 
shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of government, 
after the extinguishment of the public debt ; and that, allowing 
a reasonable time for the gradual reduction of the present 
high duties on articles coming in competition with similar 
articles made or produced in the United States, the duties 
shall be wltimately. equalized, so that the duty on no article 
shall, as compared with the value of that article, vary ma- 
terially from the general average.’ 

The system herein recommended, Mr. Clay at once charac- 
terized as ‘slow poison ;’ the gradual, but inevitable, ruin of 
American manufactures; although it is worthy of remark 
that the principle it embodies, formed subsequently the very 
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heart of that great compromise measure, of which the States- 
man from Kentucky was the author and earnest defender. 

Regarding the above declaration as the expression of a delib- 
erate design on the part of the majority and its champion, to ride 
rough-shod over all constitutional restraints, and to reduce 
the States of the South to despairing vassalage, Hayne poured 
forth in protest and expostulation, with the mingled forces of 
passionate invective and argumentative minutiae, one of those 
great appeals, ‘compact of imagination and reason,’ which can 
come only from the brain and heart of genius at a white heat, 
and which nothing but the foregone conclusions of a stolid, 
irresponsible majority could resist. 

Clay, alluding to what he termed the ‘advantages’ of the 
protective system, had made the assertion, that ‘the much abused 
policy of 1824 had filled our coffers, and enabled us to pay off 
an enormous public debt.’ Hayne showed, on the contrary, 
that the very last merit that could be ascribed to this system 
was its tendency to fill the ‘public coffers ;’ that the object of a 
protecting Tariff, as such, is to diminish, or exclude, importa- 
tions, and, of course, to lesson the amount of revenue derived 
from duties. 

He showed that the Tariff of 1824 contained two distinct 
features, namely, revenue, and protection ; that it was the for- 
mer—a legitimate revenue—which had filled the national cof- 
fers, and paid off the national debt ; while so far as the latter 
—protection—had operated at all, it had the effect to diminish 
the revenue, and delay the extinction of the debt. 

Cray had said, that the ‘protecting system stood self-vindi- 
cated, because of the rich fruits it had scattered over the 
whole land.’ Hayne treated this assertion as the airiest figment 
of the gentleman’sfancy. ‘Where,’ he inquired, with sarcastic 
emphasis, ‘where are these rich fruits to be found? Is itin the 
West? We have heard much of the flourishing condition of 
manufacturing establishments elsewhere, but where are the 
manufacturing villages, the joint-stock companies, the splendid 
dividends, to be found in the West? I submit it to the candor 
of gentlemen whether the benefits of the protecting system, so 
far as the West is concerned, do not still rest in hope; whether 
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the system would be sustained there a day, were it not for the 
unhappy, the fatal marriage between the Tariff and Internal 
Improvements ; a union which I hope yet to see dissolved. It 
was a left-handed and illegal marriage, and surely those whom 
God hath not joined, man may put asunder.’ 

The speaker next referred to the condition of the South, 
The ‘rich fruits’ of the tariff had been, according to Clay, 
scattered broadcast ‘over the whole land.’ But who at the 
South had grasped or even seen them? In South Carolina, 
for example, the recent change as to public prosperity had 
been of the most appalling character. ‘Look,’ said he, ‘at 
the city of Charleston. Sir, the crumbling memorials of our 
former wealth and happiness, too eloquently teach us, that 
without some change in your policy, the days of our prosperity 
are numbered.’ He dwelt on the thriving years of the past ; 
the large foreign trade, carried on directly with Europe; the 
native merchants with large capitals; the number of ships 
built and owned in Charleston, giving employment to valuable 
bodies of mechanics, tradesmen, and mariners. ‘But consider,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘the state of things at present. Our merchants, 
bankrupt, or driven away, their capital sunk, or transferred to 
other pursuits ; our shipyards broken up; our ships all sold; 
our mechanics in despair; the very grass growing in our streets, 
and houses falling into ruin ; real estate fearfully reduced, and 
rents almost nothing. If we fly from the city to the country, 
we behold fields abandoned, the hospitable mansions of our 
fathers deserted ; agriculture drooping; our slaves, like their 
masters, working harder, and faring worse; the planter 
reduced to despair, or, gathering up the small remnant of his 
fortunes, with wife and little ones, tearing himself from the 
scenes of his childhood and the bones of his ancestors, to 
seek in the wilderness that reward for his industry, of which 
your policy has deprived him. 

‘I call upon gentlemen,’ he concludes, with a profound, 
simple, and earnest persuasiveness, which, to his countrymen 
of to-day, living as they do in the lurid radiance cast back upon 
them by the events of the last decade, must seem inexpressibly 
pathetic,—‘T call upon gentlemen, on all sides, to meet us in 
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the true spirit of concession. Remove, I beseech you, from 
amongst us, this never failing source of contention. Restore 
our ancient harmony. Dry up at its source this fountain of 
the waters of bitterness. Be assured that he to whom the 
country shall be indebted for this blessing, will be consid- 
ered the second founder of the Republic. He will be re- 
garded in all after timesas the Ministering Angel, visiting the 
troubled waters of political dissension, and restoring to the 
element its healing virtues.’ 

And it was tothe man who could plead thus; every one of 
whose words was steeped, so to speak, in the hues of a pas- 
-sionate sincerity ; whose invocation to the spirit of peace and 
concord thrills, absolutely, with an agonized yearning ; it was 
to him that a partisan madness dared attach the epithets of 
‘conspirator,’ ‘traitor,’ and ‘deliberate disunionist !’ Surely the 
predilections of faction, and the blindness of self-interest, 
-could go no further. 

Had Hayne, instead of being what he was, a singularly can- 
-did, fair-minded, logician, and a legislator whom the average 
morality of Statecraft would have pronounced a purist, ful- 
filled in every respect the poets conception of the trickster, 

‘A man of ready smile and facile tear, 

Improvised hopes, despairs at nod and beck, 

And language—ah ! the gift of eloquence,— 

Language that goes as easy as a glove 

O’er good and evil, smothering both to one,’ 
he could not have been more recklessly denounced than he was 
‘subsequently, even by some of his own people, when his po- 
litical prophecies having been sadly verified, he stood, even at 
‘the eleventh hour, between the rage of a headstrong Executive 
-on the one hand, and the desperation of asovereign State upon 
the other. 

And here, apropos of the vigorous senatorial argument, 
_just dismissed, we will, before retracing our steps, attempt a 
brief analysis of what appears to have been the striking and 
-original characteristics of Hayne’s eloquence. Like Chrysos- 
tom’s, his oratory was ‘golden-mouthed.’ Deficient neither in 
power nor in passion ; blazing, when the occasion demanded it, 
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with a righteous scorn, or fiery invective ; it was chiefly through 
a cordial magnetism of tone, and manner, an all-subduing 
power of persuasive warmth, that he won the hearts of his 
hearers, played upon their sympathies, as one might play upon 
the strings of an instrument, and, finally, so melted and fused 
in the glow of his own equable but intense genius, the indi- 
viduality of others, that, for the moment, they saw with his 
eyes, reasoned with his judgment, and felt with his spirit; 
surrendering their intellectual, and spiritual identity to the 
forces of a spell as soft as it was irresistible. He never lost, 
at the ‘height of a great argument,’ or even in the sweep and 
rush of just denunciation, that supreme self-restraint, which, 
always implying a reserve of power, makes the orator so 
emphatically master of his theme, situation, and audience. 
He never indulged in furious posturings, and rushings to and 
fro: but illustrated the true meaning of Demosthenes’s ‘action,’ 
in all those finer movements of physical nature, (obeying the 
subtlest monitions of imagination, sensibility, and reason,) by 
which a man reveals his emotion, from the hand uplifted to 
heaven to the faintest quiver of lip or nostril. 

Unlike the elaborate masterpieces of Legaré, which often 
confounded the ignorant, and dazzled, rather than illuminated, 
the average mind, reserving their full effect for the apprecia- 
tion of the scientist and scholar, Hayne’s speeches took cap- 
tive the learned and ignorant alike; they addressed not so 
much the taste as the soul, not so much the casuistic brain, as 
the ardent, unsophisticated affections. Over those feelings in 
man, which are primitive, simple, universal, such as recogni- 
tion of natural rights, and repudiation of unnatural wrongs 
—all candid, spontaneous emotions which enter into the 
constitution of unspoiled manhood, as contradistinguished 
from the more complex sensations and sensibilities which 
belong rather to the region of art,—over all these the sway 
of Hayne’s oratorical sceptre was complete. 

Before a brutal and infuriated mob, ripe for mischief, if not 
for blood, Hayne would appear with a bold front, and kind- 
ling eye, and hardly had he lifted his hand, or uttered a few 
words of expostulation and warning in his clear resonant 
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voice, ere the rude chaos was stilled; anger gave place to re- 
spectful attention: attention to conviction ; and the insubordi- 
nate crowd, bent some moments previous upon acts of violence 
and lawlessness, were transformed into decent, sober, and 
obedient citizens. 

‘Why, this is magic /” a foreign gentleman was heard to re- 
mark, on such an occasion during the trying days of Nullifica- 
tion. The answer is easy. It was an imperial will, united to 
sympathetic genius, informed by principle, and electrified by 
passion, that carried everything before it. All the polished 
periods and ingenious metaphors on earth, would have fallen 
upon the ears of such an audience, ‘still-born;’ they would 
have provoked only impatience and contempt. But the 
humanity of the born orator coming in contact, and rapport, 
with the rougher humanity of the masses, gained and con- 
quered them, not by the thunders of an annihilating logic, 
but by the sympathies of a responsive heart. ‘I know your 
grievances, the orator seemed to say; ‘I can feel with you; 
only Jet us not oppose wrong with wrong ; or in attempting to 
redress an outrage, commit an outrage ourselves.’ 

Poeta nascitur, orator jit, is a saying dear to the soul of 
critical priggism. It expresses so partial a truth, that one 
marvels how it could ever have grown into an undisputed 
maxim. The fact is, that orator and poet possess many quali- 
ties in common ; and a man could no more be made a genuine 
orator unless born with those intrinsic powers which, in their 
development, constitute eloquence, than he could be made 
into a unicorn, or a centaur. Let us rather say, that orators 
and poets are both born and made. In either instance, nature 
supplies the raw material, and artistic culture works it up into 
beauty, efficiency, and strength. Yet, if one of these two 
exceptional classes may more readily dispense with culture 
than the other, it is the orator, not the poet. For one untu- 
tored poet, like Burns, there have been hundreds of untutored 
orators. 

As for Hayne, his natural genius, regulated by a magnetic 
instinct and unerring tact, was always more conspicuous than 


his culture ; not that he lacked culture, broad, healthful, and 
+ 


, 
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well-assimilated, but that the inherent force of his thought, 
and the solidity of his argument, needed, and indeed received 
but little, comparatively, from extrinsic learning and illustra- 
tions. Hardly less able and comprehensive than his great 
speeches upon the Tariff, were those which Hayne delivered 
upon the ‘Pension System,’ and ‘the establishment of a Gen- 
eral Bankrupt Law.’ We cannot pause to analyse them here, 
but may observe, that in a few pages of either, there can be 
found more of intellectual pith than in a score of the con- 
gressional addresses of the present degenerate epoch. 

We must now return to Clay’s resolution, the principles of 
which were embodied in a Bill, that passed both Houses of 
Congress, and received the sanction of the President. It was 
declared thenceforth, by both political wings of the Tariff 
Party, to be ‘the settled policy of the Country.’ Argument, 
entreaty, denunciation, had spent their forcesin vain against a 
predetermined fraud, originating in self-interest and avarice, 
and supported by a venal despotism. Hope seemed finally 
extinguished. The last link in the chain of oppression had 
been forged. It only remained for the political robbers, who 
had so long labored upon it, to cast and permanently secure 
these fetters about the limbs of their victims. Their measures 
were not veiled. At this final stage of a tyrannous business, 
there was affectation neither of secrecy, nor of shame. Itnow 
became a question for instant, vital decision, whether South 
Carolina, placed by circumstances in the van of the contest 
among her sister States of the South, should ‘permit her citi- 
zens to live under a continual curse, violating their rights, and 
blasting their prosperity, or should arrest its progress by inter- 
posing the shield of her sovereign power? The question was 
one of terrible importance. Its decision involved interests of 
enormous magnitude, and possible consequences fearful to can- 
tem} late. 

To understand what this crisis in the history of Carolina, 
really meant, we must consider two things: jirst, the causes 
which produced a controversy with the Federal government, 
and, secondly, the principles involved in that controversy. 
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South Carolina was an exporting State.’ Her staples owed 
their value to the demand for them in foreign markets, and 
free exchange of them for foreign manufactures. Congress 
had the power to impose duties on foreign imports, but limited 
to the object of raising revenue. Congress had the power to 
regulate commerce, but only for the purpose of extending and 
protecting it. Now, at a period when the National Treasury 
was overflowing, when not a shadow of complaint could be 
brought against any foreign people for violation of any of our 
rights, what does Congress do? That body, by adroitly manip- 
ulating the manufacturing, and some kindred, interests, by 
means of electioneering combinations, and shameless bribery, 
secured a majority, by whom the Tariff of 1828, that ‘extra- 
ordinary compound of heterogeneous and conflicting elements,’ 
was triumphantly passed. 

Party wickedness, sectional wrong, supported by a corrupt 
central government, could surely go no farther. A grave mis- 
take; for in due time came the Tariff of 1832, aggravating all 
the evils of that of 1828, by increasing its inequality. 

What then was the actual relation of the Federal Govern- 
ment towards South Carolina, as compared with its constitu- 
tional relation? Let us see. By the Constitution, Congress 
had engaged solemnly to extend and protect her commerce; 
instead of so doing, however, laws had been passed, the opera- 
tion of which must be utter, inevitable ruin to the largest and 
most important branch of that commerce. Congress was bound 
to regulate duties imposed under the revenue powers, so as to 
produce equality in taxations. Its duty on this point, the 
importance of which cannot be exaggerated, was carried out 
by the imposition of duties ranging as high as 200 per cent. on 
foreign exchanges, with the avowed design of securing boun- 
ties to the manufacturing States. The Proconsular despotism 
of Rome over her conquered Provinces was hardly more bitter, 
and burdensome, and was certainly less galling, than this. 

‘The excitement,’ says McDuffie, ‘connected with these 
transactions has long since subsided; many of the prominent 


®Vide McDuffie’s ‘Eulogy,’ page 48. 
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actors have been gathered to their fathers; the transactions 
themselves belong to history. Yet while preparing this notice 
of them in the retirement of my chamber, such were the recol- 
lections excited, that my blood boiled within me, my whole 
frame was agitated, and my pen almost refused to do its office.’ 

How easy, then, to comprehend the passionate anger of the 
Carolina delegation, forced to witness measures thus atrocious, 
passed under the mockeries of law. Was it possible for them, 
holding the principles they did, quietly tosubmit? Could they, 
conscious of the obligations of private duty and the weight 
of public responsibility, advise their constituents to abandon 
their rights without a struggle? To such eounsels they could 
not descend. Fortunately, as it seemed to our Representatives, 
both the terms and spirit of the Federal Constitution admitted 
of the employment, on the part of any State which deemed 
itself aggrieved by Federal legislation, of what its adherents 
maintained to be the essentially peaceful remedy of Nullifica- 
tion. Hayne was the first to expound this remedy in Congress ; 
the first boldly to vindicate the doctrine of practical State 
sovereignty, and the right, no less than the duty, of a State, (in 
the light of a fair interpretation of the meaning of the Fede- 
ral Compact.) to ‘arrest the operation of an unconstitutional law 
of Congress within her own limits.’ At the present day when 
Nullification, in common with the Constitution itself and the 
authority of the Supreme Court, is looked upon as simply an 
exploded political abstraction, it may not be easy to realize what 
tremendous importance attached to this remedy per se, and the 
many questions growing out of it, thirty-five or forty years ago. 

The occasion upon which Hayne was called forth to advocate 
it, can never be forgotten in the history of congressional 
debate. Then it was that he encountered the great apostle of 
consolidation, Daniel Webster. For the first time, as we 
have said, in the history of the country, the principles of 
State Sovereignty and Centralization, stripped on either side 
of all disguises, were opposed in mortal conflict upon the floor 
of the Senate. These principles represented two vast antago- 
nistic sections, and two hostile forms of civilization and society. 
Under the old articles of confederation, they had not been 
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suffered to appear, unless in dimmest outline ; but in the Con- 
vention that formed the Constitution, and among those who 
discussed the spirit, meaning, and limitations of the Constitu- 
tion, after its adoption, these principles, indeterminate, and 
vague, yet threatening, had more than once confronted each 
other, to retire upon the pressure of questions, infinitely smaller 
in themselves, but temporarily of greater importance. 

Now, all compromise between them was over. The issue 
had been sharply drawn. In the presence of the elect for 
wisdom, reputation, and experience, from every portion of 
America, a battle was to be fought, and a decision arrived at 
which, little as some concerned therein might foresee the 
truth, was destined to build between the two great sections of 
the land a wall of partition, moral, political, and social, which 
only the violence of revolution, could break down. The sur- 
roundings of the scene were striking and dramatic. Insensi- 
bly, the chief contestants came to be regarded by others, as 
they could not but regard themselves, in the light of 


‘Men on whose shoulders at a moment’s warning, 
The weight of mightiest interests was flung ; 

Who, in the conflict, cannot shrink, nor pause, 
Tho’ for mere breath, and still must lift their crests, 
Knightlike, and ’mid the clang and crash of blows 
Gigantic hold their fame up with firm hands, 

And a grand issue grandly vindicate.’ 


Never perhaps was a senatorial debate followed through all its 
details with such passionate, absorbing eagerness. The long 
galleries, as Macaulay says of a famous English trial, were 
crowded by such an audience ‘as has rarely excited the fears 
or the emulation of an orator. There were gathered together 
from every part of a vast realm, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, with not a few representatives of science 
and the arts.’ As the debate deepened in its meaning and 
grew more rapid in the flow of its argument and the flash of 
its fiery invective, irrepressible bursts of enthusiasm and 
applause broke forth from every quarter of the Hall. The 
speeches on both sides have long taken their place as classtes 
in the volumes of American eloquence. Every school-boy is 
familiar with them from the Penobscot to the Rio Grande. 
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The controversy arose incidentally out of a proposition re- 
lating tothe Public Lands. ‘In the course,’ observes McDuffie, 
‘of some remarks upon that subject, Hayne deprecated the 
existence of a large and permanent public treasure, as the 
means of corrupting and consolidating the government. , 
Whereupon Webster, evidently with a premeditated design of 
assailing South Carolina, seized the occasion to disparage her 
domestic institutions, to ridicule the apprehension of danger 
from consolidating the government, to charge her citizens with 
disaffection to the Union, and tospeak contemptuously of what 
he called the South Carolina doctrine.’ 

Hayne was profoundly moved by what he naturally con- 
sidered an unprovoked attack upon his State; and since State 
pride and State affection were in him absolute, unadulterated 
passions, he defended the doctrines and institutions of South 
Carolina, a3 he would have defended the fair fame of his 
mother, or the honor of his wife. He hurled back the charge 
of ‘disaffection to the Union,’ and so fully exposed the unpa- 
triotic conduct of the federal East,and Massachusetts especial- 
ly, in the war of 1812, as to cause every New Englander pres- 
ent, to quiver with shame and rage. 

After demonstrating the fact that during the second war 
with Great Britain South Carolina had appropriated half a 
million of dollars on her own account in defence of her mari- 
time frontier, had ordered a brigade of State troops to be 
raised, and, when left to protect herself by her own means, 
had never suffered the enemy to touch her soil, without being 
instantly driven off, or captured, he turned sharply round 
upon New England, with the weight of a crushing recrimina- 
tion. ‘When I look back,’ he says, ‘and contemplate the spec- 
tacle exhibited at that time in another quarter of the Union; 
when I think of the conduct of certain portions of New Eng- 
land, and remember the part acted on that memorable occasion 
by the political associates of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts,—nay, when [ follow that gentleman into the councils of 
the nation, and listen to his voice during the darkest period of 
the war,—I am indeed astonished that he should venture to , 
touch upon the topics which he has introduced into this debate. 
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South Carolina reproached by Massachusetts! And from 
whom does the accusation come ? Why, from that party whose 
acts during the most eventful period of our national history 
were of such a character, that their own legislature but a few 
_ years ago actually blotted them out from the record as a stain 
upon the honor of the Country ; from that party of whom it 
may emphatically be said, they were a war-party in peace, and 
a peace-party in war.’ And then the minutiae of the whole 
disgraceful business ; details of sectional avarice, treachery, 
and cowardice, which culininated in the doings of the ‘re- 
nowned Hartford Convention,’ were laid bare, one by one; 
while for proof of these things, the orator pointed to ‘contem- 
porary history; tu the public documents of the country ; to 
recorded acts and opinions of public assemblies: and, finally, 
to the declarations and acknowledgments since made by the 
Executive and Legislature of Massachusetts herself.’ 

To Webster’s scornful reference to ‘the South Carolina doc- 
trine,’ wherein he endeavored to make it appear that this 
‘doctrine’ was a wholly novel and unheard of expedient in 
American politics, the abortive offspring of mere party chi- 
eanery, Hayne retorted by quoting, and expounding with a 
clear common sense not to be gainsaid, the Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of Madison and Jefferson, of which the contemned ‘doc- 
trine’ is the vitalizing spirit. Zhis was a shaft that went 
home. No sophistry of interpretation, no ingenuity of infer- 
ence, no verbal legerdemain, however acute and plausible, 
could weaken, far less destroy, an authority so decisive. It 
could neither be evaded, nor be explained away. 

At the conclusion of Hayne’s speech,—the second speech of 
the great series,—the triumph of his friends at what was uni- 
versally felt to be a masterpiece of close reasoning, and im- 
passioned eloquence, was only surpassed by the chagrin, mor- 
tification, and alarm of his enemies. The New Englanders, 
for the time, were well-nigh paralysed. They lost confidence 
in their champion. But we are bound to say, that, as yet, they 
did not know their man. They did less than justice to the re- 
sources of a mind of the loftiest order, and the most comprehen- 
sive range and grasp. Webster’s ‘reply,’ observes McDuffie, 
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‘was undoubtedly a powerful display of controversial dialec- 
tics.’ It was somewhat more than this. Considered from an 
artistic and rhetorical point of view, it stands unequalled, 
except by some of the finest utterances of Burke. 

Remarkable for its perfection of style, and richness of illus- 
tration, its searching sarcastic bitterness, and a certain splendid 
amplitude and rounded resonance of language, it was not 
less remarkable for adroitness of suppression, and the quiver- 
ing, arrow-like keenness with which impracticable points were 
glanced over, or deftly avoided. But does the logic of the 
central argument rise to a level with the beauty of the rhetoric 
or equal the almost inimitable finesse, the adroit, degagé 
grace, wherewith a damaging fact, or conclusion fatal to his 
cause, is airily dismissed, or veiled in the glittering cloud of his 
matchless irony? We maintain, for our own part, that Web- 
ster’s constitutional argument, lauded by his allies, as profound, 
exhaustive, unanswerable, so far from having overthrown his 
opponent, leaves him where he had taken his stand at the be- 
ginning of the controversy, unmoved, and undismayed, his 
feet firmly planted upon the granite rock of the Resolutions 
of 1798." A brief analysis of Webster’s constitutional views 
and deductions, and of Hayne’s manner of meeting them, will 
prove, we think, the justice of our opinion. And here we must 
borrow from McDuffie’s luminous synopsis of the reasoning of 
both parties. 

‘Webster’s fundamental proposition, says he, ‘that which 
gave character to his whole theory, was, that the people of the 
United States in their aggregate capacity, as one Nation, made 
and adopted the Constitution by which the Federal govern- 
ment was brought into existence. It was rejoined that this 
proposition was palpably contradicted by history, and explicitly 
by the Resolutions of 1798. That the Federal Convention 
was composed of delegates elected by the States, acting sepa- 
rately through their Legislatures ; that these delegates voted, 

"Throughout the contest Webster was embarrassed by his former political re- 
lations, and by the emphatic stand against protection which he had taken in 
1816-20-24. About that period he had said in debate, Jam an enemy to rearing 


manufacturers or any other sectional interest in a hot-bed, and I never desire to see 
a Sheffield, or a Birmingham, in this country.’ 
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not as a common mass, but as the representatives of their re- 
spective States, each State, without regard to its population, 
having one vote, as a sovereign equal ; and that the Constitution 
thus formed was adopted by the several States, each acting 
separately in its highest sovereign capacity. That the sub- 
stance of these facts was plainly stated in the Virginia Reso- 
lutions, as follows: ‘The Constitution of the United States was 
formed by the sanction of the States, given by each in its 
sovereign capacity.’ 

‘The next proposition of Mr. Webster, the legitimate off- 
spring of the former, was, that the Federal government has 
the exclusive right to determine the extent of its own powers, 
and that the Supreme Court was the organ through which 
that determination should be made in the last resort. : 

‘To this it was rejoined, that it was a politieal solecism to talk 
about a division of powers between sovereigns,’ and yet to as- 
sume the exclusive right of one of these sovereigns to deter- 
mine the extent of its own power, and by necessary consequence, 
to limit the power of the other at its discretion. That how- 
ever true it was in a simple, consolidated goverment, that this 
right of jinal judgment existed, it was absolutely incompatible 
with the very notion of a Confederate government, formed be- 
tween independent States by a constitutional compact, defining 
the powers of their common agents for their common benefit, 
and reserving all other powers to themselves respectively. 
Here, the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions were clear and 
emphatic; too clear to be refined away by any logical sub- 
tlety. The /atter declare, ‘that the principle and construc- 
tion contended for by several of the State Legislatures, 
that the general government is the exclusive judge of the 
powers delegated to it, stop nothing short of despotism, since 
the discretion of those who administer the government, and 
not the Constitution, would be the measure of their powers.’ 

‘The Zast leading proposition of Webster was, that in no case 
of Federal usurpation, however enormous, could a State inter- 
pose its sovereign authority, to protect the rights, property, 


‘Let the reader bear in mind that We ster never pretended to dispute the au- 
thority of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 
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or liberties of its citizens against an authorized Act of Con- 
gress, without incurring the guilt of treason in the persons of 
her functionaries. To this it was rejoined, that the idea of a 
State committing treason against its confederates was incon- 
sistent with the first elementary notion of sovereignty, and 
was founded upon the assumption that the States were depend- 
ent corporations, or unorganized masses of individuals; that 
the interposition of a State in cases of gross oppression was a 
constitutional remedy, and, being the act of a sovereign pow- 
er through its civil organs, was in itself peaceful; in short 
that it was the happy expedient of resisting intolerable despo- 
tism, of coercing a compromise, under our Federal System, in 
eases which would produce civil war and revolution, under 
other forms of government.’ 

The foregoing is a succinct and candid epitome of the entire 
constitutional argument embraced in the speeches under con- 
sideration. Stripped of all superfluous matter, divorced from 
the seductive wit, the polished irony, and the magnificent rhe- 
torical forces with which the advocate of consolidation dazzled 
and confounded the judgment of his hearers, striving to ‘make 
the worse appear the better reason,’ we cannot see how it is 
possible to deny that the logical victory in this great contest 
remained with the champion of the South.’ 


%Ex-Gov. B. F. Perry in the course of the article menti »ned in a previous note, 
asserts that ‘Hayne was always sensitive to any allusion to the great debate be- 
tween him and Webster, in the Senate, on the doctrine of Nullification. After 
my connection,’ says Mr. Perry, ‘with the Hayne family, be was often at my 
house, and on one occasion he alluded to the subject. He had been cheerful, and 
in fine humor, but immediately afterwards became moody, and soon left the company. 
He was evidently sore. It was a terrible trouncing Webster gave him and his new 
State Rights’ doctrine.’ 

Ex-Gov. Perry is doubtless a shrewd lawyer, and a sensible public speaker, but 
his shrewdness and common sense seem invariably like Acres’ courage to ‘ooze 
out’ of the palms of his hands, or rather, we should say, out of the tips of his 
forefinger and thumb, whenever he takes up his goosequill to indite anything of 
more importance than a brief, or a bill of costs. 

The precious paragraphs we have quoted, are fairly representative of the 
species of ‘cock and bull’ story wherewith those maunderings of his, styled ambi- 
tiously ‘Reminiscences,’ and which really resemble nothing so much as the hazy 
gossip of some venerable crone blinking over the evening fire, are full to 
overflowing. 

We venture to affirm, that of all Hayne’s acquaintances in South Carolina, or 
elsewhere, Ex-Gov. Perry is the only individual who ever discovered his mar- 
vellous ‘sensitiveness’ on the topic of the debate with Webster. The circum- 
stance mentioned of a mere allusion to this subject dispelling Hayne’s previous 
good humor, and sending him ‘moody’ and ‘sore’ from the room, would cer- 
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One word, before we leave this branch of our subject, upon 
certain passages of Webster’s speech addressed to the passions 
and imagination of his audience. Who does not remember his 
famous eulogium on Massachusetts? ‘There she stands,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘behold her and judge for yourselves. The past at least 
is secure. The bones of her sons, fallen in the great struggle for 
Independence, now lie mingled in the soil of every State from 
New England to Georgia, and there they will lie forever.’ Never 
did stump orator, addressing the ‘great Unwashed,’ and in the 
utmost heat of his enthusiasm, indulge in a wilder outburst of 
‘buncombe,’ than this. Webster was familiar of course with 
the history of his own section, and must himself, we take it, 
have ‘laughed a silent inward laugh,’ when he gave utterance 
toso extravagant a boast. He knew then, as we all know now, 
that the ‘bones’ of the New England soldiers, those at least 
that ‘lie’ south of the Potomac, and along the theatre of the 
fiercest conflicts of the old Revolution, are not likely, when 
summoned from their rest by the trumpet of resurrection, to go 
very far towards the making of a corporal’s guard. 

But the principle of a consolidated Government which Web- 
ster, despite his ‘brave words,’ could not succesfully deduce 


tainly be significant enough, if we had the slightest confidence that the political 
prejudices of the narrator had allowed him to interpret this abandonment of the 
room and company aright. Itis far more probable that the sudden change from 
cheerfulness and good humor to moodiness, (if, indeed, the whole transition be 
not the figment of a distorted fancy, ) had its origin in a momentary dyspeptic 
twinge, or, more likely still, in a feeling, on the General’s part, of ineffable bore- 
dom at some one of Ex-Gov. P’s miraculously inconsequent little anecdotes, than 
from any more important cause. Atall events, we will nowstate what we know 
tobe a fact, that Gen’l Hayne was in the frequent habit of referring before his as- 
sociates—that is to say, whenever the topic naturally arose,—whether those as- 
sociates happened to be political friends or not,—to this very topic of the Webster 
controversy, and that he referred to it always with the air of a man conscions 
that his national fame rested in a great measure upon the several masterly efforts, 
and constitutional expositions which he had made on that remarkable occasion. 
It is singular, therefore, that his bearing, on this point, should have so material- 
ly changed in the presence of Ex-Gov. Perry. ‘But,’ says that gentleman 
further, ‘it was a terrible trouncing Webster gave him, and his new State Rights' 
doctrine.’ We know not which most to admire in this characteristic sentence, 
the charming delicacy of the phraseology, or the serene dogmatism of the as- 
sertion. Had the author been describing a bloody ‘set-to,’ or ‘mill’ between 
‘Bruiser,’ and the ‘Benicia Boy,’ he would have rightly employed just such lan- 
guage as this; but we submit, that in referring to a grave Senatorial contest, it 
is, to say the least, incongruous. With Ex-Gov. Perry’s opinion as to the issue 
of the debate, we have nothing to do. Nor will we quarrel with his characteriza- 
tion of the State Rights’ doctrine as a new doctrine. Who so blind as those that 
will not see? 
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from constitutional authority, has at last been successfully en. 
forced by the bayonet. The consequences of this glorious 
victory we behold in the impoverishment and degradation of 
eight millions of our people. 

Three years of doubt and anxiety had passed, when the 
crisis so long anticipated, arrived. The time had come for 
South Carolina to act. Chosen a member of the State Con- 
vention, and elected Chairman of the Committee of Twenty- 
one, Hayne reported the famous Ordinance of Nullification, 
proceeded by a discussion of the causes of disaffection ab ovo, 
and followed by Addresses to the People of the State, and of 
the United States respectively. The ‘Report’ alluded to the 
hopelessness of any favorable interference by Congress, and to 
the right of the Stateto make void an unconstitutional law, 
Very soon after the passage of the Ordinance, Hayne was 
called, one may almost say by acclamation, to the post of Chief 
Executive of South Carolina. The responsibilities connected 
with the office at that time were, beyond description, compli- 
cated and embarrassing. It was no sail over summer waters 
that lay before him, but a tempestuous passage over unknown 
seas, beset by swift cross-currents, and opposing winds, made 
dangerous by many a shoal and reef, and quicksand, and with 
impenetrable darkness veiling an unseen port. He might well 
have thought with Ulysses, 

‘It may be that the gulfs will wash us down,’ 
but like the grand old Greek explorer, he possessed 


‘An equal temper, and heroic heart, 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.’ 


It was indeed a period of intense, wide-spread, overwhelming 
excitement. Dangers threatened from without. The most 
unhappy divisions existed at home. Emergencies were sure 
to arise, divers opinions would certainly prevail, concerning 
which, act as one might, no merely human chief magistrate 
could expect to escape the severest censure and reproach. 
Hardship, detraction, bitterness, alienation, in some cases, of 
life-long friends; captious opposition, and despairing rash- 
ness; the machinations of secret foes, and the wavering 
counsels of weak associates; possible coercion from the Gene- 
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ral Government, and impending civil war, with the dreadful 
accompaniments of murder, anarchy, and utter disorganiza- 
tion of society; each and all of these peculiarities, and difficul- 
ties of his position were clearly present to his mind. Indeed, 
with his penetrating and forecasting imagination he saw and 
appreciated, as others could not, every minutest trial that would 
of necessity belong to his official station. 

In splendid contrast with the trying requisitions of such an 
office, were the congenial labors and duties of his senatorial 
eareer. Already had his noble powers, judiciously and wisely 
exercised, won for him the respectful admiration of a body of 
men which at that period included many of the profoundest 
and most brilliant intellects of the country. Universally, they 
regarded him as a leader, a genuine statesman, whose talents, 
equalled by his integrity and conscientiousness, justified the 
loftiest aspirations. The temptations to remain where he was, 
to follow, to its probably majestic close, the pathway of ambi- 
tion opening before him in the great Council Hall of the nation, 
would have proved overpowering to any mind less highly 
strung by duty than his own. 

But where the choice lay between inclination and principle, 
Hayne never hesitated. In this respect the perfection of his 
character was almost ideal. No knight of the antique ages, 
no. chevalier, sans peur, et sans reproche, ever worshiped 
Love and Beauty, as Ae worshiped that stern, cold, imperious 
mistress, 

‘Queen of the moonlike, melancholy eyes, 

Whose light seems loveless, shorn of warmth and joy; 

Whose pale brow bears no garland bright with flowers, — 

But wreaths of thorn, not bloodless ; whose dim way 

Leads from the sunshine and the blush of dawn, 

Stern-voiced, ice-hearted Dury.’ 
So, with not a sigh for golden opportunities relinquished 
forever, Hayne turned his back upon seductive hopes and 
natural ambitions, and with a step that never faltered took 
his place at the head of the distracted little State to which he 
deemed his allegiance due. The large field of Federal politics 
with all its possible distinctions and rewards he calmly 
abandoned, to enter upon a course crowded with certain, innu- 
merable, perplexities, overshadowed by danger, and ending 
perhaps in death. 
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Hayne’s Inaugural Address, as Governor, was a highly char. 
acteristic effort. It was compact, forcible, impassioned. The 
entire question at issue, he represents in fiery outline. His 
appeals to the patriotism of the People have a Demosthenic 
depth, and glow with the vigor of irrepressible energy and 
will. And in this, as in all his appeals upon occasions preg- 
nant with serious consequences, whether addressed to the 
Senate, or to the populace, there is a vein of such profound 
sincerity, that though his opponents might pronounce him a 
political bigot, though they might even say with Hugh 
Legaré, in reference to Nullification, that ‘guoad hoc, he was 
(like Calhoun) mad,’ yet no mar ever dared to insinuate that his 
aims were low, or his purposes ignoble. 

Among those present at the delivery of ‘the Inaugural,’ was 
Wm. C. Preston, who succeeded Hayne in the U. S. Senate. 
‘Never,’ he declares, ‘have I listened to so successful a display 
of eloquence. It inspired the hearers with irrepressible en- 
thusiasm. I myself was agitated, and subdued under its 
influence ; many wept from excitement, and all, without dis- 
tinction of party, were borne away, and entranced by the 
magic powers of the speaker.’ One passage from this address 
we must quote, because of the mingled dignity and determi- 
nation which breathe in every line. 

‘In the great struggle,’ says the Governor, ‘in which we are 
engaged for the preservation of our rights and liberties, it is 
my fixed resolve to uphold the Sovereign Authority of the 
State, and to enforce by all the means that may be entrusted 
to my hands her Sovereign Will. I recognize no Allegiance 
as paramount to that which the citzens of South Carolina owe to 
the State of their birth or their adoption. I here publicly de- 
clare that I shall hold myself bound by the highest of obliga- 
tions to carry into full effect not only the Ordinance of the 
Convention, but every act of the Legislature, and every judg- 
ment of our own Courts, the enforcement of which may devolve 
on the Executive. I claim no right to revise their acts. It 
will be my duty to execute them. That duty I will faithfully 


perform.’ 
The peroration of this Inaugural, even now, after the lapse 
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of nearly half a century, it is impossible to read with steady 
pulse, and unstirred blood. No wonder that its burning 
words, when poured out in the deep, mellow, sympathetic 
voice of the orator, should have transported those who lis- 
tened beyond themselves; should have annihilated every 
thought of a selfish expediency, and banished alike the fears 
of the coward and the petty calculations of the egotist. No 
wonder that the men who heard them went forth, for an hour 
at least, purified and exalted beings; emancipated from the 
trammels of nineteenth century civilization; glowing with a 
spirit as fervent and high as that which responded to the 
preaching of the Hermit-Evangelist, seven hundred years be- 
fore, with the clang of battle-axe and spear, and the flash of 
the Crusader’s Cross, from the wilds of Germany to the waves 
of the Adriatic. 

And now, startling events trod rapidly, as it were, on one 
another’s heels. President Jackson—whose political obligations 
to South Carolina were infinitely greater than his political obliga- 
tions to any other State in the Union—suddenly took grounds 
with the extreme Consolidationists, and issued a Proclamation, 
denouncing the proceedings of the State, calling upon the cit- 
izens thereof to abandon their primary allegiance, and threat- 
ening them, in no measured terms, with military coercion. 

This ferocious document, which, we are informed, spread 
terror everywhere, with its progress, reached the seat of the 
State Government at Columbia, while the Legislature was still 
in session. At ten o’clock A. M., it was laid before the Com- 
mittee of Federal Relations. While they were considering it, 
the Chairman stepped into the Executive Chamber, and ad- 
dressing the Governor, inquired whether he would undertake 
an official reply? ‘I will,’ rejoined Hayne, ‘if the Legislature 
so desire it.’ The Legislature having duly expressed their 
wish to that effect in a Resolution calling upon the Governor 
for a Counter Proclamation, there was issued two days after- 
wards, that is to say, ‘in as little time as was necessary for 
the mere penmanship,’ a document whose eloquence of compo- 
sition,’ says McDuflie, ‘and conclusive argument, refuted all 
the show of argument in the President’s Proclamation, rousing 
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by its tone of proud defiance, devoted patriotism, and spirited 
rebuke, the highest feelings of the Country.’ 

The etfect of this Proclamation was twofold. It defeated 
the too evident anticipation of the Government at Washing. 
ton, that the people of Carolina would immediately an- 
nul the offensive ‘Ordinance,’ and endeavor to make terms with 
them. It tore off the veil of ‘artful plausibilities’ which had 
been cast over the horrible features of the Presidential Procla- 
mation, and by ‘exposing the monster in.its native deformity, 
compelled a reaction as wide as it was overwhelming. Volun- 
tary offers of service began to pour in upon the Nullifiers from 
all the other Southern States. As for the citizens of Caro- 
lina, they were like men who had drunk strong wine; not the 
wine of debasing intoxication, but that of heroic enthusiasm. 
Hayne, appreciating, on the instant, the condition of the pub- 
lic temper, moulded, controlled, and directed, it to efficient 
public ends. At this dangerous juncture, he astonished even 
those who had known him best, by the consummate executive 
genius hedisplayed. All his measures were prompt, energetic, 
and judicious. While passion ran riot over whole communi- 
ties, threatening to dethrone the soberest judgment, he alone 
remained undisturbed and calm. His presence seemed ubiqui- 
tous ; his activity was ceaseless. And though as one difficulty 
vanished, another arose mockingly beyond, it was only to dis- 
appear in turn, before his dauntless perseverance. 

The military crisis had found the State deficient in arms, and 
in every kind of munition of war; and these, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was exceedingly hard to procure. There had 
been great neglect in the discipline of the militia, for the mili- 
tary spirit had in no wise been encouraged by the former policy 
of the State. But ample funds had been put by the Legisla- 
ture at the service of the Executive, and he was authorized to 
organize volunteers, and to summon from time to time such 
portions of the militia as should be found necessary for State 
defence. He instantly dispatched agents in every direction to 
procure muskets, swords, rifles, and cannon. A large supply 
of powder was purchased, and a manufactory of cannon balls 
at once established. The citadel in Charleston was rescued 
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from the Federal troops, and an ordnance department and 
armory were erected therein. A competent guard garrisoned 
that post; while detachments, daily relieved, took charge of 
the powder magazine not far from the city lines. Military 
depots arose, as if by magic, in every quarter of theState. It 
was clear that the defence against Federal invasion would be 
desperate. 

The official military returns showed upwards of twenty 
thousand organized volunteers, and arrangements were project- 
ed to throw upon Charleston, or any other point that might be 
assailed, one thousand men in twenty-four hours, and at least 
one thousand more every day afterwards for twenty successive 
days. 

The home minority opposed to Nullification, was a most 
respectable minority. It derived a formidable influence from 
the high character and intellect of its leaders. First among 
these in the active, practical exertions against Hayne and his 
allies was the Hon. Wm. Drayton, a shrewd, clear-headed, able, 
determined man ; slowly arriving at his convictions, but im- 
movable in them, uncompromising in principle, sagacious in 
practice, and with a purity of morale, which proved in addi- 
tion to hig other high qualities, a ‘tower of strength’ to his ad- 
herents. He was vigorously supported by a trio of distin- 
guished lawyers, Grimke, James L. Pettigru, and Mitchell 
King. Alfred Huger gave his ardent adherence to the same 
policy. Legare contributed to it from his residence across the 
Atlantic, the mora] weight of his fame, his splendid abilities, 
and his well-known predilections for the Union. Gilmore 
Simms, then a young author just rising into repute, fervent and 
uncalculating, edited a Union journal with immense spirit, 
energy, and fire Sam’! Henry Dickson, Geo. S. Bryan, and 
Wm. H. Timrod, (the father of the late exquisite poet, Henry 
Timrod,) were prominent among the junior members of that 
party. 

Charleston was rightly considered the headquarters of the 
Unionists. There the party mustered most strongly, and the 
excitement was stimulated to the highest pitch. When, upon 


the issue of the ‘counter Proclamation,’ and the dissolution of 
5 
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the Legislature, Hayne removed to the metropolis, and the 
rumors of Federal coercion grew hourly louder, and more 
definite, it really appeared as if all possibility of pacification 
was over. On the occurrence of the slightest pretext, hostile 
bodies of citizens would parade the streets, their conflicting 
badges tauntingly displayed, with faces darkened by anger, 
and souls full of bitterness. Often, the same family would be 
represented in different ranks. A son bearing the cockade of 
Nullification, would scowl at his father in the lines of the 
Unionists. Brothers were pitted against brothers. Old com- 
rades whom nothing before could separate, glared at each 
other from opposing points, and felt a murderous devil stirring 
at their hearts. A luckless watch-word, an accidental blow, 
the turning, so to speak, of a single hair, and what horrors 
would not have ensued? Over this political purgatory, which 
might at any moment deepen into a Hellof blood, the Govern- 
or maintained an unintermittent watch. He well knew that 
in an Argus-like vigilance lay the only faint hope of peace and 
safety. 

Beneath all the unrest and passion so clearly apparent, were 
other, less conspicuous, elements at work. ‘What masks these 
uniforms are, to hide cowards!’ was a remark of Wellington, 
applied to the superficial aspect of military display. All danger- 
ous crises are indeed pregnant with terror. Under surfaces of 
turmoil and furious bravado, runs, dark and deep, the subtle 
tide of apprehension; at, certain moments of unconquera- 
ble weakness, all hearts grow chill. So, among those antago- 
nistic parties in Carolina, preserved as yet, from the mere 
wild-beast spring and grapple at each other’s throats, there ex- 
isted, doubtless, a dread of consequences, which, felt, though un- 
acknowledged, by the men, must, through an involuntary re-ac- 
tion of shame, have essentially and finally qualified the nature 
of the strife. Among the women, it came out in picturesque 
and tragic glimpses. They understood that there at Washing- 
ton, encompassed by Republican forms, but an absolute King 
on fact, ruled a stern, unyielding old man, who looked upon 
opposition to his office, justifiable or unjustifiable, as an insult 
to his personal dignity. They knew that to him restraints of 
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law, were often but so many cobwebs to be brushed aside from be- 
tween his sovereign purpose and the attainment of it. What 
marvel therefore, that in those times, peace and content were 
strangers in the households of Carolina. To the dread of 
Presidential wrath, was added the more womanly dread of sud- 
den fratricidal conflicts in the thoroughfares. Wives could not 
lose sight of their husbands, mothers of their sons, sisters of 
their brothers, without a sad consciousness that perhaps they 
had beheld them in their living vigor and manliness for the 
last time. A few anecdotes associated with these turbulent 
months will throw more light upon the nature of Hayne’s 
administration than a volume of official details. 

It was supposed for some time in Charleston that Jackson 
had ordered the arrest of several prominent citizens, members 
of the Nullification party, and among them the Governor him- 
self. It therefore became with him, and with his friends, a 
subject of consideration what course of conduct he should 
pursue, in case of such anevent. Serious difficulties were pre- 
sented on all sides; but, after a protracted discussion, it was 
agreed that the Governor should not allow himself to be ar- 
rested for his official acts, as the rights and dignity of the 
State would be implicated in such a proceeding; so he deter- 
mined to resist the process at every hazard. The probable 
death of the arresting officer at his hand, or his own death by 
the hand of the officer, was contemplated and freely commented 
on, with the stern simplicity which such a theme demanded. 
Hayne’s only anxiety was on the question of his duty. That 
having been ascertained, its performance would follow as a 
matter of course. 

The expectation of an immediate arrest was so strong, indeed, 
that a sharp ring at the bell while the consultation was in pro- 
gress startled the gentlemen present with the idea that the period 
had actually come, and that the officers of Jackson were 
waiting at the gate. 

An intelligent and upright clergyman, long a neighbor and 
intimate friend of Hayne’s, has left on record the two signifi- 
cant anecdotes which follow: ‘I had,’ he says, ‘during Nullifi- 
cation, several interesting conversations with the Governor. 
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We were once speaking, alone together, after I had offered him 
my personal services in any way, of the insolence of the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy then in our Harbor; of their firing 
guns from forts and vessels as if to overawe the people, and 
appearing in the town, day and night, with full dress, and side 
arms ostentatiously displayed. We agreed it was enough to 
make Carolina blood boil. Growing animated, he remarked: 
“T tell you that such is the spirit of the people, and such the 
actual organization and readiness in the country, that with the 
hoisting of a flag, the firing of a gun, the blast of a trumpet, 
or even the lifting of my finger, I could throw ten thousand 
men into the city in less than five days, who at the word of 
command would not leave a limb in its place among all the 
petty forces of the United States intheharbor. Judge, there- 
fore, of the sincerity of my desire for an amicable adjustment 
of this controversy, when I say that, with all these insulting 
circumstances, or under circumstances even more aggravating, 
my fixed resolve is to avoid a collision at arms, if tt be hu- 
manly possible.” ’ Another conversation occurred at the period 
of the arrival in Charleston harbor of a ship loaded with mu- 
nitions of war for the State. ‘At dead of night,’ said the 
Governor, ‘I was roused hastily by some of our friends, who 
came to tell me that a Committee of the Union Party was just 
then forming to go aboard the ship and throw the property of 
the State into the dock. They urged me to order out a volun- 
teer company of Nullifiers immediately, to guard the public 
property. My reply was prompt: I will do no such thing. 
In the first place I don’t believe that any persons will be fool- 
hardy enough to attempt the execution of the design mentioned. 
But suppose they are, and that the arms of the State are thrown 
into the dock, the Statecan buy more. The loss of mere prop- 
erty will be trifling compared with the importance of main- 
taining our position and principle with a perfectly pacific bear- 
ing. Now, were I to do as you wish, and order out a compa- 
ny, the families in the neighborhood would know it; the inhab- 
itants of the streets through which they passed would know it ; 
our adversaries would hear of it, and say, They are coming to 
butcher us; and would fly to arms themselves. In the present 
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state of exasperation and excitement, nothing could prevent a 
bloody collision between armed parties meeting in the streets 
at midnight. No, no, gentlemen, [ am unalterably determin- 
ed that if, in this controversy, blood must be shed, the first 
drop shall be shed by our opponents.’ 

The winter and spring of that memorable year, 1832, were 
passed in the midst of such oppressive fears, and darkened by 
such tempestuous clouds charged with bolts of ruin, that few 
of those who beheld or participated in its stormy scenes, can re- 
call them without a shuddering horror. But so firm was the 
attitude of South Carolina, under the guidance of her invinci- 
ble chief magistrate, that the Federal o vernment was con- 
strained to temporize, and then measurably to yield. The 
compromise of Clay, delusive, as it subsequently proved, (be- 
cause not carried out in good faith,) put an end to the troubles 
of the time. 

The honor of Carolina had been saved. A tremendous blow 
had been struck at the tyranny of consolidation. Confusion, 
and somewhat of humiliation, prevailed in the camp of the 
enemy. And gradually, as the prejudices of party relaxed, as 
Hayne’s fellow-citizens were enabled to view his gubernatorial 
course with calmness and impartiality, they could not but 
agree unanimously, that never perhaps in the history of this 
or any other country had the wisdom of judicious Statesman- 
ship, informed by the loftiest integrity of purpose, been more 
signally exemplified. 

In December, 1884, Hayne’s term of office as governor ex- 
pired. He then retired into private life; but not to enjoy 
what Rousseau has termed, ‘le delicieux far niente, since his 
untiring mind could never be restrained from practical em- 
ployment directed toward the public welfare. It was shortly 
subsequent to this period, that the question of the feasibility 
of establishing an internal communication, by means of a 
railroad, between the Atlantic and the navigable waters of 
the West, began to be publiclyentertained. Having maturely 
investigated the proposition, and convinced himself of its 
practicability and importance, Hayne was soon identified with 
this magnificent enterprise. Through his instrumentality, the 
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‘Charlesion, Louisville, and Cincinnati Company’ was formed. 
Through his exertions Charters were obtained for the Company 
from the legislatures of several States ; and by his convineing 
arguments he succceded in securing for it Banking privileges 
in South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

To this undertaking he devoted all the energies of his mind 
and body. Frequently he would travel from State to State, 
addressing popular and legislative assemblies on the subject, 
and urging them to the support of a measure, of which the 
good effects would be not only the promotion of the material 
prosperity of the South and South-West, but their union by 
the still dearer ties of social intercourse, and reciprocal at- 
tachment. 

Nor did his useful activity stop here. He likewise devoted 
his eloquence and labors, whenever a fragment of leisure could 
be snatched from the duties of the Railroad Company, (of 
which he had been made President,) to the accomplishment of 
its great twin enterprise, the creation of a system of direct 
Trade between the Southern Ports and Europe. Early in 
1839, he read before a Commercial Convention, the proceedings 
of which were held in Charleston, a minute, careful, and inter- 
esting Report on the advantages of such a system, and the 
best means to be employed for insuring its success. Some 
months later, at an annual meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Railroad Company, at Asheville, he presented a full Report 
of the proceedings of the Company for the year. It was the 
last official act of his life. Intense exertions, physical and in- 
tellectnal, on behalf of the cause he so warmly espoused, had 
possibly predisposed him to disease. Even the resources of 
his powerful mind and constitution had been too severely 
taxed. His private letters at this time bespoke a weariness and 
despondency, utterly foreign to his sanguine, buoyant temper. 
Presentiments, vague and formless, seemed to be present to 
his inward vision. Doubtless, these were intangible, spiritual 
mists, floating up from the dim ‘Valley of the Shadow.’ In the 
midst of the deliberations, Hayne was attacked by a bilious 
fever, which, despite the assiduous care of two eminent physi- 
cians, put an end, after ten days’ illness, to his earthly career 
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of usefulness and honor. He died on Tuesday morning, the 
25th of September, 1839, at the hour of twelve, meridian. 
He was sensible almost to the last moment, and submitted to 
his fate with the quiet fortitude of the Christian believer. 
At his decease, he had not yet completed his forty-eighth 
year." 

We shrink from any attempt to record the consternation, 
and grief, occasioned by this sudden, melancholy event. It is 
no exaggerated figure of speech to say, that it prostrated his 
native State in the dust and ashes of despairing sorrow. Many 
of her sons may have been equally admired; none, with the 
single exception of Calhoun, had ever been so ardently beloved 
by her as Hayne. 

But the effect of his demise was not confined to South Car- 
olina. The entire South mourned him; and even from those 
sections of the Country hostile to the political views for which 
he had contended, there came the most cordial expressions of 
sympathy and regret. His remains,deposited temporarily ina 
private burial ground, near Asheville, were subsequently re- 
moved to Charleston. : 

Very seldom is it either a pleasant or a profitable task to trace 
the lives of public men beyond the circle of their official duties 
and activity. Private virtues seem too often incompatible 
with the pursuits and genius of the Statesman. One who is 
all-powerful, and all-respected, perhaps, in the Cabinet, or the 
council of a nation, we find continually sinking below the 


In person, Hayne was above the medium height ; large-limbed, and compactly 

formed, with unusual breadth of chest, and shoulders. His features werestrongly 
marked, and somewhat irregular; and his eyes of that light, neutral gray, 
which ordinarily seems to be lacking in depth and expressiveness. In r2pose his 
countenance was heavy, if not dull; but, once animated by the soul anc genius 
which lay behind its impassive surface, the transformation was startling. Then, 
his gray eyes kindled, deepened, grew inspired; every line of his face woke, as 
it were, from slumber, and every feature blazed with eagerness, intelligence, and 
passion. 
. A solitary Lake in the dim, vaporous dawn,—and the same Lake, with 
sunlight flashing up from every ripple of its irradiated surface, may be 
received as a correct image of the widely different aspects presented by 
Hayne’s countenance, in moments of quietude, and in moments of intellectual 
excitement. Phrenologically, his head was more remarkable for the exquisite 
balance and harmony of faculties, indicated by its various developments, than 
for unusual size, or the preponderance of any special endowment, such as imagi- 
nation,’ reason, &c. 
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average level of domestic character ; displaying the very worst 
traits of a reckless father, a tyrannical husband, or an unfaith- 
ful friend. History sustains this assertion. When, therefore, 
we encounter that rare phenomenon, a politician of the highest 
type, whose intellect is equalled by his morale and whose pub- 
lic acts are not more brilliant, than his private acts are benefi- 
cent and pure, we are impelled to regard him with a mingled 
sentiment of reverence and wonder. Such a phenomenon 
was Robert Y. Hayne. ‘Nothing,’ says one tenderly related 
to him in blood and affection, ‘nothing could exceed his respect 
for domestic ties, and that disinterestedness which led him all 
his life through, to fulfil! so gently, and beautifully, the Apos- 
tolic injunction, that every tman look not on the things of 
his own, but on the things of others. It is not possible to con- 
ceive a greater oneness of interest, than he maintained towards 
each and all of the members of his family. All he had was 
freely imparted to them; his time, his services, his means, 
and in all their aftlictions he was afflicted.’ 

What an epitome of character is this! If that side of his 
nature turned towards the public, view was spotless silver, 
surely, the reverse of theshield was golden. Erasmus alluding 
somewhere to the deeds, teachings, and life of Socrates, exclaims 
in a sort of ecstasy, ‘Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis!’ Though 
we may not believe in an apotheosis nor in an appeal like 
this, yet certain it is, that there exists a Calendar of the soul, 
in which the exceptionally wise and pure should be sublimely 
canonized. And when we study the lives of such men—the 
moral kinsmen of him whose record we have imperfectly pre- 
sented—lives so unselfish and so exalted—we feel our spirits 
transported into mystic communion with their own ; the gross- 
er parts of our humanity shrink and fade away in the intense 
effulgence of their goodness, whereby we are enlightened to 
comprehend in all its beauty and philosophy that truth which — 
Fletcher has set to a solemn music: 


‘Man is lis own star, and the soul that cin 
Render an honest aud a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late, 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 
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Not long ago, after the lapse of a decade, we visited Hayne’s 
native place; that fair City by the sea, whose fame, since the 
memorable siege which she endured so gallantly, has become 
as wide almost as the world. Wandering through the grave- 
yard of old St. Michael’s, we came upon the spot where, be- 
neath a stately obelisk of marble, the ashes of the great 
statesman and incorruptible patriot repose, awaiting the 
‘resurrection of the just.’ 

Immediately beside the monument, and casting a goldew 
gloom across the funeral urn upon the top, a young laurel 
tree—young still, though planted more than thirty years ago 
—lifts its dark, graceful form heavenward, extending its shad- 
owy but vigorous boughs as if in reverential protection of 
the dead. Slowly, from the decaying dust below, its roots 
have gathered sap and strength, to be communicated to lusty 
trunk, and waving branches, and to glisten with a vivid lustre 
in the deep-green, melancholy beauty of its million unfading 
leaves. Slowly, year by year, those tenacious roots take firmer 
hold upon the soil; that sturdy trunk expands by insensible 
degrees towards the fulness of maturity; those waving 
branches shoot more boldly up into the sky ; while the glisten- 
ing crown of innumerable leaves grows into a broader, brighter 
verdure, which catches added lustre from the sunlight, and a 
sweeter music from the breeze. 

Thus, in the solemn memorial fields of History, amid the 
records of great deeds whose souls, like those of the doers 
thereof, partake of the essence of eternal life, the fame of this 
spotless and noble genius gathers vigor in its quietude, and a 
freshened lustre from the lapse of time. The reckless dema- 
gogues, the venal scribblers, the besotted people, of a corrupt and 
worthless epoch, may pass it by unheeded ; but there it rises, 
undefaced and beautiful, in a charmed region of its own; a 
region in whose soil all pure renown is nourished and kept 
alive, as an example to the Nations that come after it; whose 
sunlight is the smile of God, and whose airs are the airs of im- 
mortality. 
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History of Stenography. 


Arr. II].—Reporter’s Manual and Vocabulary. By Benn 
Pittman and Prosser. Cincinnati. 1854. 


‘To save time is to lengthen life.” The promise of this 
elixir of life, so long desired, a motto which is inscribed in 
many of the books written on stenography, is certainly a bold 
challenge to the world in favor of the art. And it warrants a 
free and public exhibition of its history and its merits. If the 
advantages to its practisers.at all justify the application of this 
motto, then the high claims of its professors must in reason be 
conceded. 

Our purpose in this article will be not only to present an 
outline of the history of Stenography, but, also, its statistics, 
exhibiting, as we shall, the leading features of its character and 
operation at the present day. 

Its professors have at various times given it significant 
Greek names, among which are tachygraphy, cryptography, 
phonography, semeiography, all of which, as well as stenogra- 
phy, imply short or quick writing, or writing by the sound, or 
by signs. 

To come without further introduction to the origin of this 
art, and omitting some rather obscure allusions to earlier ab- 
breviations, we may refer to the time of Socrates, in Greece, 
some four hundred years before the Christian era. More than 
one ancient writer lias said that Xenophon, (the ‘Attic Bee,’ as he 
has been styled,) took down the sayings of Socrates ‘in notes.’ 
Reference is also made to this fact by the _<grapher, Plutarch, 
who calls these notes ‘the signs or minute and short figures, 
having the force of many letters.’ 

With the other ‘spoils,’ as it were, of Greece, to which Rome 
was so largely indebted, the art of short writing, imperfect and 
cumbrous as it was, when it was first introduced, afterwards, 
in a different form, came into great repute, and extensive use; 
as we shall see. It may be worthy of note, that the poet En- 
nius, one hundred and fifty years before Christ, is recorded by 
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some writers to have invented eleven hundred arbitrary marks, 
for words and phrases; but no evidence of this appears in any 
writings of this poet that are extant. Plutarch attributes the 
principal system of abbreviated writing, that was so long in use, 
to Cicero himself; while Eusebius ascribes it to Tyro, who was a 
freedman of Cicero. But in fact it was the usage of those times 
to attribute the performances of slaves to their patrons.—By the 
way, Tyro was a white man—homo sapiens Huropw—as were all 
the other freedmen of that period. 

It is maintained, that the noble oration of Cato against Cata- 
line, in answer to Caius Cresar, which Sallust has introduced 
into his history of that memorable conspiracy, was taken down 
by Tyro; and it is the only piece of eloquence of that great 
man that has been preserved. Plutarch, in his life of Cato, 
alludes to this fact, by saying, that Cicero obtained that speech, 
by having placed writers in different parts of the Senate Cham- 
ber, when it was delivered. 

Cicero himself is known to have corresponded in short- 
hand. In one of his familiar letters to his friend Atticus, (/p. 
32,) he says, ‘I am not surprised, that you are unable to decipher 
apassage in my last letter, as I wrote én abridged signs.’ Those 
unsurpassed specimens of rhetorical elegance, his orations, 
were secured to posterity by his short-hand writers. Julius 
Cesar often corresponded in the same style for the sake of 
secrecy. Ovid saysof him, ‘by these marks, (not7s,) his secrets 
were borne over sea and land.’ It was by this name, (nofe,) 
that this system of Cicero, or Tyro, was known, down to the 
time of the dark ages, and its professors were called notarii ; 
whence our word notary. 

Suetonius says, that the Emperor Titus was a good stenog- 
rapher, and would sometimes challenge his Secretaries to a 
combat in the art; and that Vespasian could follow a reader 
with great ease. Martinville, a French writer, on the authori- 
ty of Diogenes Laertius, says that ‘there were but few Ro- 
mans having slaves or freedmen, who had not one or more, who 
were skilled in the art.’ ‘Pliny, the younger,’ he adds, ‘always 
had them with him in his travels, in order to record whatever 
matters of interest he might witness.’ The highest testimony 
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to the merits of the Tyronian system is borne by many of the 
classic writers, by Horace, Juvenal, Martial, Ennius, Sueto- 
nius and others. The Emperor Augustus practised the art; 
and, according to an authority cited by Martinville, in his 
reign there were three hundred schools in the empire, where 
it was taught by professors. Meczenas, proverbially the patron 
of the liberal arts, patronised some of these schools; and he 
had his own ‘quick writers,’ whose names have been preserved. 
One of them, Aquila, by his direction, wrote a treatise upon 
the art, which is lost. 

The system of Tyro was in very general use, from the days 
of his patron, Cicero, during several of the early centuries of 
the Christian era. It was sometimes used in the courts, to 
record judicial proceedings ; but it was in various other busi- 
ness matters, both public and private, and in private corre- 
spondence, that it was chiefly practised. Bargains, contracts, 
sales, &c., were first engrossed by the notaries in the Tyronian 
characters, and from them copied, to be then signed and sealed. 
The Church early pressed the art into herservice. Thus were 
recorded the discourses of her teachers, and the sufferings of 
her martyrs. It soon became a powerful auxiliary in the prop- 
agation of the new faith. There are now preserved in the 
Bibliotheque Royal of Paris, manuscripts of the first ages of 
Christianity, written in the Tyronian characters. (H. Prevost, 
1834.) St. Clement appointed seven notaries, and sent them 
to different points, for the purposes above mentioned; while 
Pope Fabian, judging the art to be beyond the reach of the 
vulgar mind, created seven sub-deacons, whose duty it was to 
transcribe into the ordinary writing, what the notaries had en- 
grossed in the stenographic characters. The discourses of 
St. Jerome, and those of St. Augustin, were preserved in the 
same manner. St. Jerome had four notaries, and six other 
secretaries to transcribe their notes into the ordinary hand. 

Theory of the Tyronian System. From the specimens of 
the Roman, or Tyronian abbreviated writing that are pre- 
served, as before stated, in the Royal Library of Paris, and a 
few others, to be hereafter mentioned, we learn that the basis 
of the Tyronian system is the Roman alphabet itself. The 
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letters were abbreviated so as to be easily written, some of 
them only presenting faint traces of the originals. Next, 
the words were shortened by the omission of letters, and of all 
the vowels. But in order fully te account for the success of 
the notaries, we must suppose the employment of a great num- 
ber of arbitraries, or marks denoting words and phrases; and 
probably others to signify the various inflections of the Radi- 
calforms. Some traces of these inventions appear in the speci- 
mens above referred to, but fewer than were to be desired. 
Historians speak of surprising numbers of these arbitraries. 
Some of them state that the method became so extended and 
complex as to embrace several thousand. Seneca is said to 
have added five thousand to those of Tyro; but as it certainly 
would not be in the power of any memory to retain so many, 
it is much more probable, that these cannot be understood to 
have been strictly arbitraries, but most of them must have 
been the most concise forms they could devise for abbreviating 
words by letters; and they were then published, in order to 
ensure the proper uniformity of style among the short-hand 
writers of that day. 

Later History of the Roman Art. The Tyronian compila- 
tion was progressively enlarged from the time of Seneca, about 
the year 50, by different hands, until Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage, in the third century, completed the work by the addi- 
tion of many notes for scripture proper names, and other terms 
used by Christians; thereby rendering the work ‘much more 
useful to the faithful.’ 

The traces of stenography were almost entirely lost in the 
thick darkness of the middle ages, which buried alike science 
and the arts. Considered as a work of necromancy or magic, 
it was proscribed as such ; and those who practised it, it is re- 
corded, in more than one instance expiated, upon the burning 
pile, the heinous sin of cultivating an art, the value of which 
the darkened intellects of the age could not understand. The 
Abbe Trithémes, who records this, and whose works were 
burned by Frederick II., Elector Palatine, (on the report of 
Bosseville and Poissevin, who condemned them as necroman- 
tic,) says, ‘that in those days of barbarism, the stenographic 
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characters were taken for elements of the Armenian tongue, — 
the language, par excellence, of sorcery. Nevertheless, several 
Tyronian manuscripts of that period still exist, and among 
them a statute and forty-four chartersof Louis the Pious, which 
were engraved and published in 1747, by the ingenious Carpen- 
ter, accompanied by an Alphabeticum Tyronianum, to facili- 
tate the reading of them. 

Ancient Success. It is difficult to account for the skill and 
suecess of the ancient short-hand writers, without supposing 
the use, by them, of a greater number of arbitrarves than are 
exhibited in the few specimens that are extant; although the 
number of these, as has been before intimated, has been greatly 
exaggerated. Of the reality of this success, whatever may 
have been the details of practice, there can be no doubt. On 
this point we will not resist the temptation to introduce the 
sprightly verses of Ausonius, describing the marvellous skill of 
a scribe of his day; marvellous indeed, after making due 
allowance for the poetic license, if we were to suppose the 
feat to have been accomplished with the Tyronian notes, such 
as we have seen them, in the specimens that are preserved. 
The poet was preceptor to the young Emperor Gratian, who 
reigned in the fourth century. In an English translation it 


reads thus: 
‘Come hither, young and active scribe, 
Prepare thy tablets, to record 
In quickly flying dots and strokes, 
What I shall dictate, word for word. 


O wondrous art! though from my lips 
The words like pattering hailstones fall, 

Thine ear bath caught them every one, 
Thy nimble pen portrayed them all. 


Quick darts thy hand across the page, 
No other movement scarce is seen, 
Yet in its track a thick array 
Of signs, instinct with meaning, gleam. 


My words no sooner are pronounced, 
Than on thy tablets they appear ; 

My mind cannot keep equal pace 
With thy light fingers’ swift career. 
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Say, who is it that doth betray 
The cogitations of my heart? 

Who dares to thee my inmost thoughts, 
Ere they are uttered, to impart ? 


It surely is no human skil! 
That works such miracles as these ; 
No other mortal e’er performed 
Such feats, with such consummate ease. 
Nay, now I see; the mystery’s clear ; 
Some kindly goddess, at thy birth, 
Bestowed on thee this wondrous gift, 
In memory of her trip to earth.’ 

This is a free version of the lines of Ausonius; and it 
shows, too, a pretty free flight of the poet’s fancy. Still, this 
glowing tribute perhaps suggests a degree of progress, that our 
reporters, expert as they now are, have not yet surpassed. 
Some persons, however, of a more inactive faith, may be in- 
clined to look upon this poem as merely one of the curiosities of 
stenography. We may meet with some others, as we proceed 
with our narrative, scarcely less amusing. 

The progress of the stenographie art received a check from 
the great Justinian. It was displeasing to him, and he forbade 
the text of his codex ‘to be written by the catches and short- 
cut riddles of signs. This prohibition, however, could not 
serve to prevent the use of an art so convenient in much of 
the ordinary business of life. 

The work of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, before referred 
to, which was the latest form and improvement of the Tyronian 
system of which we have any knowledge, had become so scarce, 
three or four centuries ago, that in 1497, after a diligent search 
in many libraries, only one copy was found, and that doomed 
to destruction, for the sake of the parchment on which it was 
written. Two years afterwards, the whole Psalter was found 
at Strasburg in one of the ecclesiastical libraries, written in 
the notes of Tyro and Cyprian, in very elegant gold characters ; 
but so ignorant of the mystery had been the librarian, that it 
bore the inscription of ‘a Psalter in the Armenian tongue!’ 

Modern Short-hand. After the long rest of the dark ages, 
England took the lead in the revival of the art, and it is in 
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that country, and in this, that the practice of it has attaineda 
degree of perfection that has not been equalled elsewhere. 

The earliest scheme that we know of, is that of one Dr. 
Bright, published in 1588. It appeared under the title, ‘Car. 
acterie, the art of short, swift, and secret writing by characters, 
printed at London, &c., at the sign of Timothy Bright, with 
the privilege of the Queen, forbidding all others to print the 
same.’ Only one copy of this book is known to be extant. It 
is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, and the author tells her 
majesty that ‘Cicero had counted it worthy his labor, and no 
‘less profitable to the commonwealth, to invent a speedy kind 
of writing by characters; and that he, upon consideration of 
the great use of such a kind of writing, had invented the like, 
of few characters, short and easy, every character answering a 
word.’ He ‘hoped it wanted little to equal it with the 
old device of Cicero’s, but her majesty’s allowance, and 
Cicero’s name!’ A curious part of his preface it is, that 
although he tells the reader, ‘thou mayest attain it in one 
month, if thou will take pains therein,’ yet his treatise contains 
a list of five-hundred words, with arbitrary characters attached, 
which the author requires to be committed to memory! Two 
years afterwards he issued a second edition, and says, ‘brachy- 
graphy, or the art of writing as swift as a man speaketh, may 
in appearance seem difficult, but it is in fact very easy, the 
shortness whereof is attained by memory, the swiftness by 
practice, the sweetness by industry !’ Important as the system 
of Bright was, as a commencement, it was too burdensome to 
the memory to be much used. 

Bright’s was a scheme of characters. But in 1602, John 
Willis took another step, by inventing Jetters, in place of 
Bright’s cumbrous verbal method. But there were many of 
his letters which were of such shape, that when they were 
joined together, they would form other letters not intended. 
This was a radical defect. Still the book was published for 
forty years. ' 

From that period to the present, the history of the art is 
little more than the repetition of the quaint or boastful titles 
of most of the systems that have appeared. The number of 
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these systems, since that ot Bright, is very great, and indeed 
almost beyohd belief. And they retained, in their succession 
of change and improvement, considerable resemblance, new 
features and traits being added in only a few instances. The 
last in order of time, as it is undoubtedly the highest in merit, 
is that of Pitman, which will be more particularly noticed 
hereafter. 

The host of authors and inventors, as well as teachers, who 
followed in the footsteps of Bright and Willis in England, 
usually professed to surpass all other authors and teachers, and 
to follow the most rapid speaker. In 1789, Mavor had col- 
lected between fifty and sixty of these different systems. In 
1816, Lewis had collected seventy-five, and Isaac Pitman 
found thirty more, which Lewis had overlooked. Benn Pitman 
states that it may fairly be estimated, that from the commence- 
ment of the art two hundred different systems have been pub- 
lished in England, and perhaps as many more invented for pri- 
vate use, whose authors, from inability or modesty, were un- 

willing to appear in print. 

The Ancient and English Systems compared. Although 
the Tyronian system of stenography may be considered as 
nearly a lost art, this is true only of its details. Enough has 
been preserved to show, that, in its general principles, it had 
much in common with the modern systems. In both, we find 
simpler alphabetic forms. In both, useless letters are wholly 
omitted; and so, in general, are the vowels. In both, arbitra- 
ry marks represent the more common words, and, sometimes, 
phrases of frequent use. But in the ancient, these arbitraries 
were doubtless multiplied to a greater extent than is seen in 
the modern systems. 

The Modern Systems. If the ancients surpassed the mod- 
erns in the use of arbitraries, the latter excel the former as 
much in other respects. Especially are the best modern sys- 
tems better than the ancient, in the construction of the alpha- 
bet. In this important point, there is no resemblance between 
them. The alphabet of the former, as already stated, consisted 
of the letters in common use, somewhat simplified; while that 


of the latter is a collection of signs, briefer than the letters of 
6 
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our alphabet, and wholly unlike them. The letters of the 
latest and best methods are an entirely new alphabet, composed 
of the simplest forms, the straight mark, and the curve, anda 
line with a slight curve or a loop at the end. Added to these 
are other simple signs for the double consonants. All these, 
placed in different positions, furnish all the letters. Next, is 
the omission of the needless consonants and most of the vow- 
els, as in the Roman system. Next, is the use of each letter 
for two words, such as are in common use, sometimes for three. 
To these are added slight signs for particles that are constantly 
occurring, and others for prefixes, con, &c., and numerous af- 
fixes, such as von and others. These methods all belong to 
Pitman’s system, which is now almost universally adopted, 
and to most of the later schemes. In the engravings, which 
are appended to Mr. Pitman’s ‘History of Short-Hand,’ he 
exhibits the alphabets of ninety-nine different systems, of En- 
glish origin. 

Such, in brief, is stenography, or short-hand, as now prac- 
tised in England and America. The term phonography, 
which means writing by the sownd, ought not to be applied to 
Pitman’s method alone, as is sometimes done, inasmuch as the 
principle is also adopted, as an obvious rule, in most of the 
systems. Inregard to that of Tyro, however, we cannot be 
certain, as the pronunciation of the Latin is lost. 

It ought to be noticed, in connection with the foregoing de- 
scription of the short-hand alphabet, that although, in writing, 
vowels are mostly omitted, yet there are vowels used which 
are dots and slight dashes, and they aregenerally used in words. 
beginning or ending with vowels. Indeed, they are always. 
used in such words, except in very rapid reporting. 

It is an obvious remark, applicable to all the systems, that 
the reading of short-hand requires the continual exercise of 
the reader's judgment. There is a constant inference from the. 
sense and connection. The word Jamb, for example, as writ- 
ten, might as well be read limb, lame, or lime. And this. 
process renders the reading of the quick, or reporting hand, 
until considerable experience is attained, or unless the reader 
is reading his own writing, a laborious task. 
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Stenography on the Continent. The abbréviative art, which 
had long disappeared on the Continent, in the times of wars 
and civil troubles, was revived there at a period somewhat 
later. The English systems, indeed, served as models for the 
French. One of the earliest writers on the subject there, was 
Ramsay, a Scotchman. Scott. de Martinville, the learned 
French writer, (1849,) before mentioned, has commented on 
thirty-two treatises published at Paris since 1650. He hasalso 
given the titlesof four that had appeared in Germany from 
1796 to the time of his publication. 

Martinville cites Bertin, who wrote in 1803, who mentions 
a Swede, Bongengrouna, Secretary of the Chamber of Nobles, 
who not only reported the language of the speakers, but also 
recorded the inflections of their voice! In Spain, a steno- 
graphic system of one Marti, (1802,) ‘ Zachigraphia Castellana,’ 
passed through many editions, and received the sanction of 
a Royal ordinance. 

Details and Specialties of the English History. Some par- 
ticulars concerning English art, and stenographers, may be 
here mentioned. They will not fail to entertain in some de- 
gree the curious, even of those who have not any special inter- 
est in the subject. 

In giving the names of some of the inventors, we notice 
among the earliest that of Edmund Willis, (1618.) His good 
success as a writer and teacher of his system seems to have 
called forth—a result not unknown even in our advanced if 
not improved age—a host of slanderers and detractors. He 
says ‘I thank God, I have that testimony within myself, which 
shall be as a good tide, to take me off from these shelves. My tes- 
timony is my own conscience that my intentions have been 
to do something for the public good.’ According to the usage 
of those times, there is affixed to his book a poetic tribute to the 
author’s merits. It is a specimen of the quaintness of style 
of the versifiers of that age. 

‘That which so many have desired to gain, 
By wit, and labor of the mind and brain, 


And yet could not, hy reason’s careful eye, 
Find where the depths of truth’s perfections lie, 
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Thou hast by art upon such judgment founded, 
‘And so exact a method hast propounded, 

By characters to write with such a speed, 

As may of all be thought a worthy deed : 

In which rare art may well be understood 

How Willis's will is, to do all men good.’ 

One Metcalf, (1645,) put forth his book with the title, 
‘Ready Stenography, or short writing, the most easy, exact, lin- 
eal, and speedy method, that hath ever been obtained or taught.’ 
It is curious to observe thestyle of boasting, which the steno- 
graphic authors and plagiarists, like the publishers of our 
| patent medicines, alikeexhibit. His book is adorned with a 
portrait of the modest professor, beneath which are the follow- 
ing lines: 

‘Caesar was praised for his dexterity, 

In feats of chivalry, and martial history ; 

And no less famous art thou for thy skill, 

And nimble turning of thy silver quill ; 

Which with the preacher’s mouth holds equal pace, 
And swiftly glides along, until the race 

Of his discourse be run; so that I think, 

His words, breath’d from his mouth, are turned to ink !’ 

Byrom’s was the best system of any that had existed previous 
to 1667, but it was loaded with four thousand six hundred and 
thirty arbitraries! He offered to teach it to pupils, for a fee 
of $26. (5 guineas.) 

Rich’s, (1654,) was published under the title, ‘Semigraphy, or 
Art’s Rarity ; approved by many honorable persons, and held by 
the learned to be the easiest, exactest, and briefest method of 
short and swift writing they have ever seen.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the doubts that might be suggested by this pretension, 
Rich’s system really had merit. The Psalms and New Testa- 
ment were published on his plan. Mr. Locke, in his treatise 
on education, says, ‘short-hand, known, as I have been told, 
only in England, may perhaps be worth the learning, both for 
despatch in what men write for their own memory, and con- 
cealment of what they would not have laid open to every eye.’ 
‘Mr. Rich’s, the best contrived of any I have seen, may, as I 
think, by one who knows the constructions of the grammar 
well, be made much shorter and easier.’ Mr. Locke adds to 
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this, his doubt, whether short-hand should be taught to youths, 
‘until they write pretty well, and have thoroughly fixed the 
habit of doing so.’ 

This last opinion, Mr. Pitman, the judicious writer and dis- 
tinguished professor of the art before referred to, thinks ‘un- 
worthy of the sagacity of that philosopher ;? affirming that 
boys will find it useful as soon as they know it ; and the sooner 
they learn it, the more readily they will use it, when they be- 
come men. One of the Greeks, when he was asked what boys 
should learn, answered, ‘What they will have to do, when they 
become men.’ 

Down to Rich’s time, (1654,) the systems were more or less 
based upon arbitraries. In systems, which professed to be 
alphabetical, this was an absurdity ; or, at least, an admission, 
that the alphabet did not fully answer the purpose. And they 
were objectionable on the ground that particular phrases, if 
they exceeded twe or three words, would occur but seldom, 
and it would be impossible to remember them. Most of them 
were invented for-theological use. For example, one monogram 
represented, ‘to go to Christ’ ; another, ‘to come to God’; still 
another, ‘far off from Christ’; and a hook in a circle even stood 
for this verse, ‘Light has come into the world, and men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil.” A 
facetious man said he could beat that, and he made a flour- 
ish, resembling two lengths of a Virginia fence, and said 
it ‘stood for the minister’s sermon last Sunday’! 

B. Stringer followed Rich, (1680.) The book has an en- 
graved likeness of the author, with these lines underneath : 


‘Nature writes short-haud, for here we find 

True characters of aningenuous mind ; 

In every feature of this modest face, 

Symbols of wit and industry we trace; 

Place him we need not, since his works do show, 
How much unto his matchless pen we owe.’ 


Mason, (1672,) published ‘A pen pluck’d from an eagle’s 
wing ;’ but the second edition bore the less sensational title, 
‘La Plume Volante.’ Addy, (1695,) published a system, that 
became popular, in part, through the use, and the recom- 
mendation, of the pious and excellent Dr. Doddridge. 
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Omitting the names and systems of other authors of that 
period, wé come to that of Angel, in 1758. In his list of subscrib- 
ers occurs the name of ‘Mr. Samuel Johnson, London,’ after- 
wards the redoubtable Dr. Johnson. Boswell says that ‘a short- 
hand writer named Angel, once called on the doctor to request 
him to write the preface of his work on short-hand, wnich he was 
about publishing. Having professed his ability to write, from 
another’s reading, every word that should be uttered, a book was 
reached, and the experiment tried, but the stenographer failed to 
perform what he had undertaken ; whereupon the Doctor is said 
to have declared his belief, that to write as fast as a person read, 
was an impossibility.’ On this Mr. Pitman truly remarks, 
‘The Eutopia of his day is the reality of ours.’ 

Samuel Taylor, (1786,) published his system, which, with 
some alterations by other hands, was chiefly used in England 
and this country, until the time of Isaac Pitman. Various 
other works, chiefly modifications of Taylor’s, have appeared 
since the beginning of this century, the aalearreareesan whereof 
would scarcely repay attention. 

Isaac Pitman, of Bath, England. This system claims our 
special notice. From its commencement, in 1837, it has had 
a constantly increasing dissemination, until it has nearly su- 
perseded all the old systems, both in England and in this 
country. It is not known to have been extended as yet to the 
continent. By common consent it is held to be at once the 
most convenient and the most scientific system of all those 
that have been latterly used. 

Of Pitman’s System. Pitman’s short-hand was an instance 
of small beginnings and a rapid growth. His first little tract 
was of twelve pages, price four pence. He calls it ‘a crude 
performance,’ but the plan was received with favor. Succes- 
sive editions were published in England and in this country. 
Those that appeared in this country, were put forth under the 
auspices of Benn Pitman, nephew of Isaac. He now resides at 
Cincinnati, and is the head of the ‘Phonographic Institute,’ 
which he has established. He is the author of the ‘History 
of short-hand,’ before referred to. It is an elaborate and ex- 
ceellently well written book, but written only in short-hand, and 
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therefore a sealed book to the uninitiated. There are now five 
or six monthly periodicals on his plan, published in England, one 
at least, in Australia, and two in the United States. According 
to the American Encyclopedia, in 1861 there had been three 
hundred thousand copies of this system sold in Great Britain and 
its Colonies, and probably half that number in the United 
States. These numbers may be reasonably doubled at the 
present time. Including the yearly volume of the periodicals, 
about one hundred volumes of stenographic literature had 
been then issued, perhaps now two hundred in all. 

The system of Pitman is generally used for reporting the 
debates of legislative bodies, in committee rooms, in the 
courts, and on the hustings. It is taught in many schools in 
both countries, and used to some extent in private correspond- 
ence, a use which is becoming every year more frequent, as 
the returns made to the dead letter office at Washington prove ; 
a fact that is personally known to the writer. 

Reporting in Parliament. In the two houses of the British 
Parliament, where the debates and the testimony, taken before 
committees have been for a long time fully reported, the busi- 
ness of reporting has been farmed out, since 1751, toa family 
of the name of Gurney, and it has been vested in the first of 
the name and his descendants for more than acentury. Thus 
itis a monopoly. The Gurneys, in their conscious security, 
have not kept up with the improvements of the times. Their 
reporting corps have adhered to the old systems; still, as Mr. 
Pitman observes, their writers, by constant application have 
attained a marvellous skill; ‘especially marvellous, when we 
remember, that the system which they write, is one of the 
longest and most tedious in ordinary use.’ Attempts have been 
made, now and then, by some of the short-hand writers, to 
break up this monopoly of the government reporting, so long 
enjoyed by the Messrs. Gurney, but without success. When- 
ever any decided step has been taken in this direction, the 
moving party has had, perhaps, a good committee, given to 
him as a sop, which has usually had the effect to put a stop to 
his antagonistic cavils. 

The annual net profits now enjoyed by the Gurney 
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family are estimated at fifty thousand dollars. ‘It would 
scarcely be credited by many, that the two Messrs. Gur- 
ney receive double the amount of money, for overlooking 
their small band of short-hand writers, that our President does 
for directing, or misdirecting, as the case may be, the energy 
and destinies of this great Republic.’ This is exclusive of the 
great amount of reporting that is done in the galleries, for the 
morning papers, by private reporters. 

The early struggles of the London press to secure for its 
patrons the record of what took place in the Legislature, might 
be read with some interest; but it is not deemed expedient to 
occupy the necessary space for its details, nor to recite the 
changes which the methods of taking the reports have there 
undergone, until that which is now adopted has arrived at 
its present state of rapidity and perfection. 

In this short view, however, of British reporting, it is a fact 
to be dulf noticed, that the class of reporters in England, has 
from time to time included some, who, while employed in their 
vocation, and after having relinquished it, have held a high 
position in society, and in the republic of letters. Among the 
more recent instances, the names of Hazlett and of Charles 
Dickens are >ften quoted. The latteris described by his old 
colleagues as having been as excellent in this his first literary 
attempt as he has since proved to be in the higher walks 
wherein he has won his fame. 

Reporting in Congress. In this country, verbatim reports of 
the debates in Congress were of a later date than in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. It is, indeed, comparatively recent. From 
the early days of our Government down to the time of Mr. 
Clay and his contemporaries, the words of wisdom and power 
that so often resounded in the Capitol were usually lost, except 
to those who heardthem. They were ‘winged words’, as styled 
by the Greek poet, passing never to return. The late Joseph 
Gales, the venerable senior editor of the Wational Intelligencer, 
was a ready stenographer, and he occasionally reporied a debate 
that was of more than ordinary interest andimportance. But, 
usually, the published speeches were such only as were written 
out in full, or carefully revised, by the speakers themselves, wh¢ 
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are most likely to be such men as cannot find time to write, and 
to instruct and please the world, by these toils of the closet. The 
speech of Danie] Webster, in the celebrated State Rights contest 
with Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, was not ready for the 
press in less time than one week after it was delivered, when 
it appeared in the Wational Intelligencer. The times, it must 
be confessed, are now changed. We have the stenographers ; 
but, shall we incur the old designation, guerulus, laudator 
temporis acti, if we ask, where are the speakers ? 

The Washington Globe is now the journal which publishes 
or as some say, buries, the debates in Congress. For many 
years before the war, under the conduct of Messrs. Blair and 
Rives, and latterly of the late John C. Rives alone, and under 
their successors, provision has been made by contract, at each 
session, for the publication of full reports of the proceedings 
of both Houses. The same arrangement has continued up to 
the present time. 

We proceed now to give some details of reporting in Con- 
gress, as the system existed until 1861, and as it probably still 
remains. The regulations in the two Houses are similar. The 
Globe, as soon as Congress gave the necessary sanction, em- 
ployed, a chief reporter, at a given rate per column, which was 
about six dollars. This chief employs seven or eight writers, 
two of whom (we speak here of the Senate) have their place in 
the Senate Chamber. The others have desks in an adjacent 
apartment. The two here referred to were at that time broth- 
ers, and were quite young; and they still hold the same posi- 
tion. The elder is a writer of singular skill. He sits at a 
table very near the Secretary of the Senate, the best position 
for hearing. He takes down in short-hand, (Pitman’s,) all that 
is said. As soon as one sheet is filled, the other gentleman 
takes it to the copyists in the other room, and reads a few 
sentences from the notes to one, who takes them down from 
him, also in short hand. He proceeds in the same manner to 
each of the others, and makes the same tour a second time, if 
all has not been read. Each copyist, as soon as he takes down 
his portion, begins writing it in long hand for the printers, 
and usually the several portions of all the copyists, embracing 
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the proceedings of that day, are properly numbered, and sent 
to the printing office, in time to appear in the Globe, and be 
placed on the tables of the members the next morning. 

The reader of the notes to the copyists hesitates but little 
more than in reading from a book. These gentlemen are all 
paid for their services by the chief contractor, at a stipulated 
rate per column; a rather scanty allowance, (resulting, it may 
be, from necessity,) coming to the hands of the copyists. 
The accuracy of these reports is not often questioned, and 
has been the subject of frequent praise by the members. 

Whenever a question has arisen in regard to the terms that 
have been made use of in debate, the printed report has been 
usually admitted asconclusive. Indeed, the speakers have reason 
sometimes to be grateful to the reporters for certain little 
improvements which the press copy of their speeches exhibits. 
The absorbing studies and practice of the higher law may, in 
some cases, have left the laws of language to hold but a second- 
ary place among the Lycurguses of the present day. 

The method of reporting in the other branch of Congress 
is the same that is here described; only, (this was in 1861,) 
there were four stenographers instead of two. The greater 
difficulty of hearing may, in part, have created the necessity. 
The reports of both houses commonly appear together the 
next day. 

The English and French Systems. M. de Martinville, the 
learned French writer above cited, after having presented a 
view of the ancient systems of stenography, and then having 
enumerated and analysed the various systems that had ap- 
peared in Paris at the time when he wrote, (1850,) expresses 
his doubts in regard to the perfection of the art, for the pur- 
pose of reporting. And he says, ‘I know it will be said, that 
stenography is now so common that there does not exist an 
important journal, either at Paris or in the provinces, that 
has not a number of short-hand writers connected with the 
establishment, whose labors, day after day, furnish a protesta- 
tion against my position.’ 

His reply is this: ‘I do not deny stenographers, but I do 
deny stenography. I say that there has not been yet present- 
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ed to us any method, resting upon fixed and rational princi- 
ples, constituting the art such as to fulfil its unique, special 
destination, that of following the speech exactly, and of being 
at the same time attainable by ordinary capacities.’ 

‘All the professional stenographers,’ he continues, ‘are. very 
intelligent men, of quick mind, of a happy memory, and espe- 
cially endowed with much address and quickness of hand. 
But exceptional organizations can never be presented as 
proofs, nor be the basis of argument. Because Paganini, for 
example, could execute a concert upon the bridge of a violin, 
does it follow that this feat belongs to the art of playing on 
that instrument ? 

If the doubts of M. de Martinville be admitted to be well 
founded, it only proves that the art in France has not attained 
to the success that is witnessed with us. Those who practise 
stenography in Congress, and elsewhere, are not exceptional 
men, like the magical violinist, but are youths from the com- 
mon classes, who having first for a while diligently practised 
in a more private manner, after having gained sufficient con- 
fidence, enter upon the public lines of employment. 

Words of Advice. A few remarks growing out of the 
question of success, above referred to, may be properly made 
here for the benefit of those who may propose to learn the 
art. It is sometimes said that it issoon learned ; and, so far as it 
regards the theory, the remark may have its application ; for al- 
though a system embraces a great number of particulars, pa- 
tient attention and memory may soon master them. But not 
so of the practice, if we speak of the accomplishment of a 
reporter. But before attaining this degree, the art will still 
be useful to the learner in the earlier stages of progress. It 
may first come into use for making memoranda, or for a jour- 
nal, or correspondence. Continued patient practice will yield 
some reward by the way side. Application for a single month, 
with one hour daily, will make it begin to be serviceable in 
this degree. Soon the hand becomes quicker, and in a few 
months, the learner writes short-hand as he writes long-hand, 
without consciousness or thought, until he finds himself 
able to report. No one who possesses only the ordinary quali- 
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ties of mind and hand, should be discouraged in the hope of 
becoming a fair reporter; but it is quite certain, that the read- 
ier the hand, the quicker the apprehension, and the better the 
memory, the more skilful will be the reporter. 

If the party desirous of learning short-hand cannot have 
the advantage of the personal attention of a good teacher, 
which is doubtless desirable, he can procure from a bookstore 
or by letter directed to Benn Pitman, Cincinnati, Ohio, one of 
the manuals now generally used. They often appear under 
the name of the publisher, as Booth, &c., but they should be 
based upon Pitman’s method, that being now almost exclusively 
used, as has been already stated. 





Art. 1V.—Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures before the 
Lowell Institute. By C. C. Felton, Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. «1867. 


It may be doubted, if the law of compensation ever had a 
more striking illustration, in a national life, than is now af- 
forded by the contrast between the aspirations and the condi- 
tion of Greece ; and it is because the former legitimately claim 
the respect and sympathy of every free and educated people, 
that we would have them appreciated by ourcountrymen. In 
order to do this, it is not requisite to evade the stern testimony 
of political and social facts, against which the spirit of in- 
dependence and progress has, there and now, to contend. 
On the contrary, the more emphatically these formidable 
drawbacks are stated, and the more clearly they are under- 
stood, the better will every humane and noble mind recognize 
the latent heroism and the intense nationality which asserts 
itself, with unfaltering faith and fortitude, in the face of such 
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material discouragement ; for, notwithstanding the convenient 
cant which repudiates all earnestness and hope not based on 
obvious resources, as visionary and fanatical, the history of all 
great reforms and patriotic triumphs, shows that in the faith and 
endowments of humanity, not less than in the external means 
and methods of success ; prosperous issues have, at last, been 
achieved. ‘This truth is attested not less by the annals of the 
American Revolution than by the lives of individuals who have 
demonstrated truths essential to human welfare or significant 
of human skill, from Columbus the discoverer, to Palissy the 
potter. And if any age is inexcusable for scepticism as to the 
power of ideas, of sentiment, of culture,and character, over 
circumstances, it is our own; wherein such peerless conquests 
of mind over dynastic agencies, have been realized ; and if any 
people are inexcusable for failing to recognize and uphold this 
faith, it is ourselves, who have raised the average welfare and 
intelligence, and, with them, the national life, to a more pros- 
perous and progressive standard than was ever reached before ; 
and that, in the last analysis, by virtue of knowledge and self- 
reliance. 

Financial embarrassment palsies the energies of Greece ; 
partisan intrigues and inveterate place-hunting mar her politi- 
cal integrity ; brigandage accuses her civic authority ; the ab- 
sence of roads deprives her of an essential civilizing element : 
her dependent position gives scope to political adventurers ; 
her wealthiest children prefer voluntary exile to sharing the 
precarious fortunes of their country at home; gross supersti- 
tion overlays what is pure and precious in her religion ; pre- 
ference of brain to handiwork dwarfs her industry; distaste 
for agriculture, as a pursuit, keeps down the natural fertility 
of her soil ; pride of birth is infinitely stronger in her native 
race than ambition of industrial success ; they live in the past 
and future far more than in the present; their country is not 
only very limited in extent, but surrounded by unsettled 
tribes; and, with a large portion of their countrymen fellow- 
citizens but in name, dwelling as they do, as a subject and 
scattered race, among an alien people, while talking and starv- 
ing at Athens, they dream of empire; intensely loyal to the 
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sentiment and the purpose of national expansion and suprem- 
acy, they are superbly indifferent to local improvements and 
modern ameliorations; the protegé of more powerful and pros- 
perous nations, the little kingdom chafes at a protectorate 
which keeps it in the swaddling clothes of infaney while the 
heart of manhood stirs its blood and nerves; unpractical but 
ingenious, intelligent but speculative, patriotic but egotistical, 
there is often a childish credulity united to a hero’s self-re- 
liance in these Hellenes, at once provoking and pathetic: 
without a single safe and convenient thoroughfare from the 
capital to the heart of the kingdom, in the former forty journals 
are published ; they insist that their representatives and officials 
shall accept, if not advocate, the great idea of national aggran- 
dizement, but are inactive and apparently indifferent as to the 
development of the material resources essential thereto ; clever 
but fanatical as citizens, they believe in Hellenism, in nautical 
enterprise, in military training, in education; but practically 
ignore capital and labor, railways, factories, and all the ap- 
proved machinery of modern civilization. Hence the taunts of 
the prosperous and practical English, and the satirical and 
complaisant French: ‘Who ever heard of a Greek millionaire 
returning home to settle? they ask; and ‘shall we let these 
people try abroad the experiment they failed in at home? 
Then, undismayed, the Greek patriot renews his trust in a 
Muscovite invasion that shall, one day, banish the Turk from 
Europe and extend the frontiers of Greece, and combine, into 
one grand political unity, her scattered and oppressed children. 
But the baffled enthusiast will exclaim with her martyred 


champion : 
O Greece, they love thee least who owe thee most, 
Their birth, their blood and the sublime record 
Of hero sires who shame thy now degenerate horde. 
When rises Lacedaemon’s hardihood, 
When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 
Then may she be restored, but not till then : 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a State ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust, and when 
Can man its shattered splendor renovate, 
Recall its virtues back and vanquish Time and Fate? 


There is another reason for the reaction of the Philhellenic 
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enthusiasm; it has been signally abused. As a rule, all em- 
phatic personal professions of philanthropy are suspicious ; 
first, because it is the instinct of pure benevolence to avoid 
ostentation, and because, in this world of suffering, objects for 
its exercise, occasions for its indulgence, constantly occur in 
the private walks of life; and there is no necessity for public 
demonstration thereof; and secondly, because it is a common 
trait of human nature to endeavor to atone for conscious defi- 
ciencies of sentiment and sympathy, by an open and habitual 
profession of the same in a special direction. Accordingly 
those who have learned the antecedents of femous Philhellenes, 
on the scene of their exploits, have found that self-seeking ambi- 
tion and vanity have been quite as manifest as self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the cause ; and that the pailanthropist, on nearer in- 
spection, is merged in the adventurer, the humanitarian, in 
the egotist. Of course there are glorious exceptions ; but such 
disenchanting revelations cool the ardor of the most thought- 
less, and lead to indifference and scepticism as unjustifiable as 
the previous extravagant hopes. Thus a writer in the quarterly 
Review for July of the present year, undertakes to show that 
the claims of the Greeks are founded on delusive ideas, viz :— 
descent, a religion akin to Christianity, and a progressive 
element of national character. Forty years ago the leading 
periodicals of Great Britain held a different faith ; meantime, 
what have the Greeks done to forfeit the sympathy once so 
lavishly accorded them? A recent writer in reply to some in- 
imical statements, thus sums up the educational and economi- 
cal facts : 


In 1866 there existed in Greece: 
No. of Pupils. 


942 public schools for boys . . . . . . 44,102 
39 private “ 7 2 © « + 140 
125 public schools for young girl (owns Se 
41 private “ “ ~ ¢ « s+ ae 
Schools independent . .... . . 8,000 

2 institutes for orphans . .. ... 78 

1 young orphangirls. . . . . .. . 80 








1,150 primary schools, with . . . . . . 65,363 
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No. of Students, 
123 national schools (instructors, 294) . . 6,675 


16 gymnasia colleges (professors, 100) . . 1,908 
1 university (professors, 62) . . . . . 1,200 


140 9,783 

The cost of public instruction in Greece constitutes an im- 
portant item in the budget, being 0,053 of the total expen- 
ditures, while in Saxony it is 0,036, in Prussia 0,029, in Bava- 
ria 0,026, in Austria 0,018, in Italy 0,017, in France 0,012. 

A few statistics about the kingdom of Greece will not be 
aniiss at this point. 

The exportation of tobacco from Greece in 1851 was val- 
ued at ninety-one thousand five hundred and twenty-seven 
drachmas (fifteen thousand two hundred and fifty-four dollars.) 
In 1864 it increased to one million two hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight drachmas 
{two hundred and eleven thousand three hundred and four 
dollars. ) 

The cotton production in 1859 amounted to six hundred and 
twenty thousand and fifty-seven drachmas (one hundred and 
three thousand three hundred and forty-two dollars.) In 1864 it 
had increased to eleven million eight hundred and forty-three 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two drachmas (one million 
nine hundred and seventy-three thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-two dollars.) 

The extent of lands occupied by vineyards previous to the 
war of independence did not exceed twenty-five thonsand 
French hectares? In 1848 they occupied three hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine hectares ; 
in 1850, four hundred and seven thousand one hundred hec- 
tares; in 1865, four hundred and forty-three thonsand and 
ninety-one hectares. 

The quantity of wine produced before the independence of 
Greece amounted to one million five hundred and fifty thous- 
and gallons. It now reaches thirty million two hundred and 
twenty-thousand gallons. The manufacture of wine has made 
also great progress. The exports of wine in 1858 were one 
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million eight hundred and sixty-seven thousand six hundred 
and eighty okes. In 1864 they amounted to five million 
eighty-five thousand one hundred and twenty-seven okes (one 
gallon—two and a half okes.) 

~ ‘The quantity of currants produced in 1851 amounted to fifty- 
seven million six hundred and sixty-two thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds. In 1862 they amounted to seventy- 
nine million four hundred and two thousand four hundred and 
seventy-eight pounds. During the war of independence no ecur- 
rants were produced, as the vineyards were destroyed entirely. 

‘The number of olive trees in 1834 was two million three 
hundred thousand. In 1860 it amounted to seven mil- 
lion tive hundred thousand. That of mulberry trees hardly 
reached three hundred and eighty thousand in 1834. In 1860 
it had increased to one million five hundred thousand. The 
number of fig trees in 1834 was only fifty thousand. In 1860 
it reached three hundred and sixty thousand. 

‘In 1833 the merchant marine of Greece numbered four hun- 
dred and forty ships, of a total tonnage of sixty-one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-nine tons, and manned by eight thous- 
and sailors. In 1866 Greece possessed five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-six ships, of a total tonnage of two hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand four hundred and twenty-four, manned 
by over twenty-eight thousand sailors. A Greek steam naviga- 
tion company was established in Syra 1855, with four small 
steamers, which made forty-nine trips and carried fifteen thous- 
and one hundred and sixty-seven passengers. It now possesses 
fourteen steamers which make over five hundred trips and carry 
one hundred and sixty thousand passengers annually.’ 

The stringent necessity of governmental reform in Greece is 
apparent to the most superficial observer ; but her distinctive 
privilege is that the means and method of this reform are in 
her power; it is not requisite to change the form, but to purify 
and energize that which already exists, both administrative 
and legislative. ‘Something must be done quickly,’ says an 
intelligent observer, ‘to prevent Greece from falling into the 
rear rank of Oriental civilization, except in rhetoric.’ It is 
precisely here that the world is interested ; it is essential to 
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the future welfare of the East, to the triumph of Christian edu- 
cation and social progress there, that this vital centre of free- 
dom and intelligence should be kept pure and strong. For 
deny as prejudiced or partisan critics may, the existence of the 
intellectual leaven and the moral possibilities we contend for, 
as an absolute social fact, the history of the past and the ob- 
servation of the present demonstrate its truth. An influence, 
a principle, an idea, whatever name we choose to give to the 
Greek element, has ever emanated from that region and per- 
meated the world. It is a recognized phase or form of culture 
in its ancient or classic authority; and it is an ethnological 
fact to-day. Matthew Arnold detines Hellenism ‘as an impulse 
to the development of the whole man, to the harmonizing of 
all parts of him, perfecting all, leaving none to take their 
chance ;’ whereas, he defines as Hebraism ‘the force which en- 
courages us to stand still ;? and he applies these leading princi- 
ples to modern culture to-day: ‘now it is time for us to Hel- 
lenize, and to praise Amowing; tor we have Hebraized too 
much, and over-valued doing.’ Although this formula and 
its application refer to ancient Greece and her legacy of lit- 
erature and art, it also has a present significance and a relation 
to the nominal character of the people with reference to Oriental 
civilization. As of old, the Greeks represent, however im- 
pertectly, intelligence, freedom of progress; as of old, they 
are a cosmopolitan rather than a local power; the medium of 
ideas, of education, of mental vitality as opposed to the apa- 
thy and sensualism around them; hence Christian Europe 
and America should foster the germ, guard theindividuality, and 
respect the claims of Greece. When the mission of our Sa- 
viour culminated in his triumphal entrance into Jerusalem, 
and the people bare record to His raising of Lazarus, public 
curiosity reached its acme, and the evangelist St. John, tells 
us that ‘there were certain Greeks that came upto worship at 
the feast; the same came therefore to Philip, which was of 
Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him saying, Sir, we would 
see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew, and again 
Andrew and Philip tell Jesus, and Jesus answered them say- 


ing: The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glori- 
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fied. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” And He goes on to speak of the 
necessity of His sacrifice and the triumph of his religion ; and 
this earnest and prophetic outbreak was suggested by the an- 
nouncement that ‘certain Greeks’ desired to see Him. Why 
was he thus moved to generalize and declare the spread of his 
doctrine? Evidently because the Greeks represented the 
world—the element of knowledge—the social leaven; and the 
fact that they were aroused to an interest in His message, was 
an indication that it would prevail in the uttermost parts of 
the earth. And thus, in a more limited sense, the Greeks to- 
day represent what is comprehensive, intelligent, and aspiring, 
what is civic and chaste, in Oriental life; limited, hampered, 
perverted, it is true, but still there; a redeeming force ; a hope- 
ful and expansive element ; and therefore to be cherished and 
championed by the wise and humane. 

What it especiaily becomes Americans to remember in seek- 
ing justly to estimate the claims and condition of Greece, is 
the brief term of her national existence : familiar as we are with 
the trials of a nascent civilization and the adjustment of social 
incongruities in a new political organization, the fact that less 
than a half a century has elapsed since the independence of 
the modern Greeks was assured, should deprive the sneers of 
the European publicists at the slow material development of 
the Kingdom, of much of their significance. Not only has 
she lacked the time to accomplish much in the way of econom- 
ical reform and internal improvement, but, instead of starting, 
like our new communities, with every facility to insure rapid 
progress, her earliest movements in the right direction were 
battled by debt, depressed by poverty, and thwarted by a jealous 
protectorate. Hence the injustice of comparing her with 
Switzerland, which country has enjoyed political independence 
for centuries; and, instead of being isolated, is in the highway 
and heart of Europe. With all the signal disadvantages with 
which the new kingdom has had to contend, to the traveller 
who enters her capital fresh from the civic degradation and 
effete barbarism of the East, there is a refreshing contrast in 
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the sight of a city with all the evidences of Christian civili- 
zation, built up and beautified from the charred ruins left in utter 
desolation after the defeat of the Turks; handsome boulevards, 
eligible public buildings, many of the conveniences and Iux- 
uries of Western prosperity. These signs and traits of the 
life and ameliorations of the present age, however limited and 
modified, indicate the great possibilities and the active national 
intelligence which assure future growth, especially when con- 
trasted with the impress of ages of oppression and foreign oc- 
cupancy—Roman, Venetian, Turkish, German, French, and 
English—-enough to overlay or annihilate a less vital nationality. 
The salon may be without a carpet, the chimney incapable of 
drawing off smoke, divans substituted for chairs, mattresses a 
requisite part of the travelling baggage, the cookery oleaginous, 
inland towns accessible only on horseback, rumors of brigands 
a frequent terror, and barbaric chants the signal of ‘funeral 
processions ;’ and yet, amid all these and many other tokens of 
u poor and primitive country, are others as emphatic that make 
the least thoughtful observer realize the fact that into this an- 
cient and impoverished but ever memorable land the spirit of 
the age has penetrated ; despoiled and stagnant in her material, 
she is rarely endowed and energetic in her mental, existence ; 
and once fairly opened to and prospered by the means and 
methods of industrial development, she would be found fully 
equipped with the civic discipline and social enlightenment, 
the want of which so dwarfs and darkens the political regen- 
eration of Southern Europe. Indeed the distinction and the 
hope of the kingdom lie in the native intelligence and the 
domestic virtue of the people. When we survey the East to 
discover what vital elements of mora] and intellectual power 
exist, whereon to found national unity and progress, they 
seem confined and concentrated in the little kingdom where 
art and letters were born and perfected of old; for two char- 
acteristics distinguish the Greek of to-day from the ignorant, 
sensual, and superstitious races around him-—love of knowledge, 
and chastity ; the most pitiless critics admit the prevalence of 
keen and eager intelligence and of pure family life ; if the uni- 
yversally reeeived ideas of the preacher and the publicist in free 
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countries mean anything, if they are more than mere rheto- 
ric and embody and declare substantial truth, then their normal 
traits of national character are adequate to redeem society ; 
they conserve the life which polygamy and brutal ignorance 
slowly but surely undermine; they leaven the mass of de- 
graded humanity, and are, by the eternal laws of nature, by 
the ethics of history, destined to form the nucleus and guaran- 
tee of progress and prosperity. Americans would be singular- 
ly recreant to their citizenship not to recognize this truth. 
Enterprise and industry are, indeed, essential, and our own 
material growth is identified therewith ; but, in the last analy- 
sis, did not these means and methods directly spring from the 
household integrity and the educational discipline of the first 
settlers? Can we not trace thereto not only the germ of our 
material growth but the preservation of our national life? 
And if such is the case, how can we withhold our sympathetic 
recognition of the divine possibilities latent in the destinies of 
Greece, and born of the same conservative graces? As we 
honor the scholar, and the man of genius and of probity, as 
members of society not less but more essential to its welfare 
than the man of capital,so in the family of nations it is not 
only chivalric but rational, not only generous but wise, to 
cherish faith ina people whose instincts and aspirations are 
nobler than their national scope and more elevated than their 
material condition. 

The practical man of affairs reads of the heavy debt and in- 
adequate fiscal resources of the kingdom, and scorns the idea 
that a little bankrupt state, with small commerce and less 
home industry, should disturb the political interests of all 
Christendom. The foreign naval officer, fresh from the social 
pleasures of Nice or the military hospitalities of Malta, turns, 
with disgust, from the cheating sycophants of the Piraeus, 
judges of the Greek character by the poor hangers-on of a hotel, 
and, not caring for antiquities nor inspired by liberal curiosity 
to look beyond the casual, hastens from Athens as wise as he 
entered it, to sneer thenceforth at the Hellenic idea as a child- 
ish delusion. The loyalist despises the court because it is so 
inferior in splendor to the Tuilleries or some German princi- 
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pality, and the liberal because its head is a king imposed by 
external authority upon the people. Yet, if each of these super- 
ficial judges were to observe patiently, and examine philosophi- 
cally, they would be shamed into more just and generous con- 
clusions. They would find that narrow boundaries, as well as 
unenterprising citizens, account for the limited material devel- 
opment; that inherited pecuniary obligations, as well as lack 
of individual industry, keep the nation poor; that, besides the 
brood of rogues which infest every Levantine seaport, there 
are, in Greece, noble scholars, wise patriots, dignified, honora- 
ble, and earnest men, who revive all that is intellectually grand 
and morally harmonious among the Greeks of old; and that 
no royal pair in Europe deserve more respect and sympathy 
for intelligence, domestic virtue, and civic honor, than the 
brother of the beloved Princess of Wales and the gentle and 
excellent niece of the Czar, whoso graciously oceupy the throne 
of the Hellenic constitutional monarchy. 

Nor are these contradictory impressions, these conflicting 
ideas, soon dispelled by actual observation and experience. A 
glance at the travelling commentators on our own country 
readily suggests the possible and probable perversion of judg- 
ment and ignorance of essential facts, characteristic of the 
superficial and prejudiced critic; and the liability thereto is 
greatly enhanced where private life is so sequestered and means 
of transit so limited as in Greece. The stranger who enters 
Athens at midsummer, blinded and fevered by the dust and 
heat, and his rest broken by the noiseless but pertinacions mus- 
quitoes, whose intercourse is confined to a few reticent or par- 
tizan diplomats, whose projects of travel are interfered with 
by the absence of locomotive facilities and the fear of brigands, 
and whose temper may be sorely tried by clambering over 
sharp stones and through stinging nettle bushes, to inspect a 
ruin or explore a classic site, is not in a mood favorable to 
just inference or gracious appreciation. He hears the band 
on the promenade play Italian and Turkish airs, and the news- 
boys announce an extra which contains the most unimportant in- 
telligence; he notes the disproportion between the governmental 
and the private dwellings, the superstitious rites of the Greek 
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church, the crowd of placemen, the disputations of politicians, 
the absence of industry, and the evidences of indigence; and 
it requires no small effort of will to realize the Greece of his 
dreams. But time, patience, and opportunity reveal the latent 
charm and the local promise which a casual and unfavorable 
glimpse concealed. After a while the poverty of the country 
is more pathetic than repulsive to his mind; the sylvan fresh- 
ness interspersed among the rocky heights makes him oblivious 
of arid Attica; the palikaré dress, fustanella, jacket, and leg- 
gins associate picturesquely with the landscape ; the abundance 
and variety of wild flowers, the old convents amid the hills, 
the shepherds and water-carriers such as live in ancient song, 
and even the loungers by the café smoking their narghile, be- 
come as suggestive as they are characteristic. Nature endears 
what antiquity consecrates. He learns to distinguish the signs 
of race, and, from the motley group of Fariorites, Dalmatians, 
or Armenians, to mark the genuine Hellenes; to behold with 
sympathetic admiration the noble person and expressive ear- 
nestness, of some thoughtful patriot, who, all pride and tender- 
ness, Claims, with such persuasive dignity, for his country a 
future adequate to her hereditary prestige and lofty aspirations. 
And the appeal of the present is emphasized by the relics of 
the past; as he watches the magnificent sunset glowing and 
fading in hues of transcendent beauty along the mountains 
and the sea and robing the lofty and lonely pillars of the 
temple of Jupiter with graduated and glorious light, gazes 
over city, and hill, and the blue Agean, from the Acropolis, 
and recalls St. Paul on Mars’ hill, Plato in the olive grove, or 
Aschylus on the crumbling stone of the theatre of Bacchus, 
he ceases to wonder at any illusive dreams of progress and 
power which a native of the clime may cherish, and finds in 
the exquisite lucidity of the atmosphere, the harmonious 
grandeur of the ruined temples, and the alternate sterility and 
verdure around, an inspiration vital with freedom and faith. 
Discomfort is, indeed, inimical to fancy, and the absence of 
modern luxury annoys the most enthusiastic; but, ever and 
anon, the association triumphs over the details of life, in an 
old and poor country ; and, therefore, it is that the pot of Basil 
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seems more sacred here, and the honey of Hymettus has a 
classic flavor; the primitive laxuries of shade and water singu- 
larly zestful, the eating of that Paschal lamb, a venerable 
Easter rite, and the fingal Greek of to-day, with his political 
pride, and ingenious speculations, and meagre larder, are objects 
of interest such as the more conventional and _ prosperous 
nationalities fail to awaken; for with them sense rarely tri- 
umphs over sentiment; it is not degrading vice or unbridled 
passion which, as among so many other oriental and southern 
‘aces, mars their national development ; self-love is not so de- 
basing as self-indulgence ; to calculate is less harmful than to 
yield to appetite; their organization is not enervated, their 
civilization not effete; they have no affinity with the me- 
chanical arts or industrial science, and the lack of these keeps 
them poor; but there is such a basis of intelligence, and such 
a habit of confidence, that self-respect is maintained ; and, 
in this respect, they are a noble exception to the material civil- 
ization of more fortunate communities, where wealth is the 
recognized gauge of social consideration. Still no great ma- 
terial development or complete civilization is possible to a 
country which, though limited in extent, is comparatively inac- 
cessible, except to the adventurous and patient explorer, because 
of streams without bridges, plains devoid of dwellings, and 
mountains destitute of sheltering trees, to say nothing of  bri- 
gands and malaria. 

The literary activity in Greece is singularly disproportioned 
to her material enterprise: learned and scientific societies 
abound: one is devoted to the language and literature; yet 
‘the brigands of Helicon and Parnassus compose the songs of 
the people;? and while the associates discuss philology or 
adroitly mingle therewith political speculation, no statistical 
society issues authentic data whereby the olden fecundity and 
present neglect of wheat-culture, the decay of the oak and 
cork forests, and the falling off in the olive and mulberry 
crops, would be made evident, and their scientific revival 
assured ; no horticultural and cattle shows, or ploughing matches, 
stimulate the improved breeding of sheep, or the amelioration 
of agriculture, which, in ancient times, made Arcadia the land 
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of plenty. On the other hand, the University boasts titty pro- 
tessors to about twice that number of actual students; there 
are sixteen gymnasiums, with more than two thousand pupils ; 
the Greek schools are attended by nearly seven thousand, and 
taught by two hundred and fifty-six instructors; there are 
eight hundred and seventy-seven common schools, one hundred 
and thirty devoted to the instruction of young girls; besides 
these, theological, aud naval, seminaries, and one hundred and 
seventeen private institutions, frequented by fourteen thousand 
pupils of beth sexes. These facts are recorded in a recent re- 
port of the Minister of Public Instruction, and prove that no 
country in Europe, in proportion to its size and population, is 
so bountifully supplied with educational resources. Among the 
text books in use is one called ‘Orthodox Instruction, or a Sum- 
mary of Christian Divinity, which an eminent English divine 
describes as ‘a most rational and ingenious performance, worthy 
of the distinguished talents and erudition of its author,’ the 
Metropolitan of Moscow. It was first published in 1765 and 
has been translated into all the European languages. It is 
scriptural and evangelical, and contains few passages to which 
a liberal Protestant would object, and these are not made promi- 
nent by the catechist. As political interests underlie every cus- 
tom and creed, the Greeks identify their honor and welfare, as a 
nation, with their Church: they fear innovation in this sphere, as 
tending to ‘alienate their brethren still under Turkish rule 7 
schism they consequently dread, but not enlightenment ; for, 
regarding themsel ves,—-and justly,—as the intellectual reformers 
of the East and the pioneers of liberty, they cherish their an- 
cient religious organization as the medium and _ inspiration 
thereof. Here we find another motive for American sympathy ; 
the young men of the Orient gather at Athens for education ; 
she is the centre of enlightened public opinion, by virtue of her 
university, her schools, and her free press ; ideas and principles, 
sentiments and knowledge, are thus propagated through the 
Levant, to prepare the way for regenerating the East ; to check 
the ravages of infidelity, and eliminate, gradually, but surely, 
the barbaric elements from oriental life. We need not dwell 


on the subtle and vital power of thought, of knowledge, and of 
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truth, when free scope is allowed them; and it is a benign 
distinction of our young republic that her name, her bounty, 
and her sympathy, are identified with the educational history 
of modern Greece, as well as with her civic emancipation ; and 
should, in these our days of national prosperity and hers of 
political transition, firmly and fondly continue—the sponta- 
neous tribute of the young West to the venerable and imper- 
ishable birth-place of letters and art in the East. 

We know of no more curious ethnological fact than the iden- 
tity of characters in ancient and modern Greeks. Theories 
have, indeed, been broached, to prove that the race has been 
essentially modified by grafts from without and deterioration 
within ; but whatever may be the physiological argument, the 
psychological evidence is apparent to the least acute observer. 
We witness the same excitability, the same nervous tempera- 
ment, the same intellectual acumen, passion for knowledge, 
pride of eountry, love of beauty, aristocratic ease, quickness, 
shrewdness, dignity, and, above all, the same political instincts 
and activity which Grote describes, without the ancient envi- 
ronment of peerless art, military glory, and civic grandeur. 
The survival of so much that is indigenous in character is the 
more impressive from the absence of the old poetic faith 
and national eminence. Faction now, as then, makes keen 
and persistent partisans; intrigue divides and patriotism uses 
popular sentiment, as when the ‘oligarchical party and exiles 
returning, after having served with the enemy, extorted 
trom the public assembly, under the dictation of Lysander, the 
appointment of an omnipotent Council of Thirty,’ and the 
citizens combined for their overthrow. Turn over the pages of 
Grote, at random, and we find constant parallels, identical 
traits, which prove how little time and vicissitude have 
changed the Greek nature. The same respect was an- 
ciently paid to the wife as such; the same courteous reception 
awarded the stranger ; the same strength marked the family tie ; 
the same political ambition and patriotic fervor prevailed. 
We can trace, indeed, the germ, as well as the continuance, of 
what is most distinctive in the people; Grote alludes to the 
‘great judicial changes by the methodical distribution of a 
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large portion of the citizens into distinct judicial divisions, by 
the greater extension of their direct agency therein, and by a 
constant pay to every citizen so engaged,’ analogous to the 
official places now created and sought ; ‘the Democratic senti- 
ment,’ he tells us, ‘went on steadily increasing among the Athe- 
nians, from the time of Aristides to that of Pericles; it was to 
this Democratic party, or party of movement against that of 
resistance, or of reform against that ot Conservatism, that 
Pericles devoted his great rank, character and abilities,—a 
division which, under various modifications, has continued to 
mark the politics of the world ever since; the more emphati- 
cally, as governments have become free; and we read the same 
essential spirit and tone thereof, in the British Parliament, the 
American Congress, and the Athens newspaper, to-day. Indeed 
the tree political development of ancient Greece is shown, by her 
English historian, to have initiated the seminal principles of legis- 
lation and party action, and afforded precedents for the most 
characteristic political phenomenon of later times. ‘The 
theory of the Athenian dixastery and the theory of jury trial, 
as it has prevailed in England since the revolution of 1688, 
are one and thesame.’ And as the Lacedemonians held out prom- 
ises of general autonomy, to enlist allies against Athens four 
hundred and twenty-four years before Christ, the allied sover- 
eigns of Europe, in 1813, requiring the most strenuous efforts 
of the people to contend against the Emperor Napoleon, 
promised free constitutions.' Not less interesting is it to note 
the early origin of whatever is characteristic in the national 
life of Greece: as, for instance, that ‘the naval service was 
prosecuted with a degree of assiduity which brought about 
continual improvements in skill and efficiency, and the poorer 
citizens, of whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obe- 
dience and discipline than the more opulent persons from whom 
the infantry and eavalry were drawn; a criticism as appli- 
cable now as then. The whole history of ancient Greece 
abounds with precedents and analogies which intimately asso- 


‘Grote also finds an analogy between the Federation of the Rhine and the re- 
lation of Lysander to the Peloponesians. In the military annals, the alter- 
nate popularity and disgrace of generals in command resembles the official vicis- 
situdes of our civil war. 
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ciate it with the agencies and tendencies of the passing hour, 
Though Socrates discourses no more in the groves of Academe, 
philosophers discuss abstract principles and political theories 
with persistent ingenuity in the cates of Athens; though the 
Olympic games have ceased, the masquerades of the Carnival 
and the picturesque costumes of the village fé¢e betoken a like 
eagerness for national pastime ; colonial relations, emigration, 
and local controversies still have their specitic influence; for 
the myths and Homeric poems, their original literary capital, 
we have the modern journal representing every shade of faith 
and opinion, and antagonistic local interests; while cliques 
to-day represent the political clubs of antiquity. 

It is indeed, the cant of the age to repudiate, not only the 
lessons, but the sentiment of the Past, as of no practical in- 
fluence; and this, notwithstanding human _ progress and 
peace depend on allegiance to natural laws, and in spite 
of the memorable fact that when these were violently dis- 
owned and outraged in the French Revolution and society 
seemed drifting back to chaos and barbarism, only by the 
appeal to and triumph of the natural instincts and senti- 
ments, were life and its benignities reconstructed.  Isola- 
ted as are the Greeks by dynastic restriction, they inherit a 
primal and creative civilization, which tenderly and truly 
binds them to the family of nations. A German philosoph- 
ical novelist makes his criminal hero say, ‘The world is his 
only who can conquer it through power and craft; he who 
regards it sentimentally has his labor for his pains;’ but he 
makes his truly successful hero say also, ‘Whoever has walked 
through a gallery of his ancestral portraits whose looks were 
bent upon him, walks through his whole life accompanied by 
those eyes.’ And the sympathetic knowledge of the Greeks, by a 
law of nature, makes their past a patriotic inspiration. Among 
living writers who unite harmoniously the results of erudition 
and observation, Renan is pre-eminent. Hesays of the Greek, 
‘He has wit, action, acuteness ; he has nothing dreamy or mel- 
ancholy about him; the fanatical gravity of the Latins dis- 
pleases these mild lively races; their burials are almost gay; 
such simplicity of conception results, in a great measure, from 
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climate, from the purity of the air one breaths in, but still 
more, from the instincts of the Hellenic race so adorably ideal- 
istic. A nothing, a tree, a lizard, a tortoise, give rise to a 
thousand metamorphoses sung by the poets; a spring of 
water, orange trees, a strait of the sea, are sufficient, in Greece, 
to produce the contentment awakened by beauty, in a race 
poor, economical, eternally young, inhabiting a beautiful 
country, finding their fortunes in themselves and in the gifts 
which the gods have made them. Patriotism, attachment to 
the recollections of the country, turned the Greek away from 
exotic religions. He pardons everything to the philhellenic 
—to him who admires his past.” 

This fluent and speculative instinct of the Greeks, combined 
with their patriotic aspirations, leads to an incessant disenssion 
which is adverse to practical results, especially in their limited 
sphere and with their restricted resources. Hence Politics are 
declared, by utilitarian observers, to be the cause of the coun- 
try; the love of office, the desire for influence is universal ; 
and with it there are sometimes unscrupulous intrigues and 
lack of official integrity ; every citizen, however humble his 
vocation, seeks place and power, which objects outweigh the 
motives that elsewhere induce work as the legitimate means of 
prosperity ; to talk and write is more natural to them than to 
labor with the hands; national vanity is deemed by foreign 
critics their besetting sin; they, however, at the same time, 
admit that they possess, in a rare degree, the heart of courtesy 
and the urbanity of good nature ; that, in domestic life, they are 
an example to the people of most other countries ; and, while 
jealous of political interference, and thorough democrats in 
theory, personal rivalry is keen and constant; believing 
themselves the salt of European civilization, absorbed in the 
Hellenic idea, tracing the vital principles of human progress 
to their ancient progenitors, pride and party, confidence and 
theory, usurp the place of useful arts and civic enterprise. It 
has been said, with no little philosophic truth, that 
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A man’s best things lie nearest him, 
Are close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet ; 
































and such is the prevailing attitude of the Greek mind to-day. 
How many features of this national character apply to our- 
selves! How many of the evils under which our country suf- 
fers, may be traced to the fact that political ambition offers her 
goals to all who choose to enter the race ;-—that the possibilities 
of advancement are so great that politics becomes a trade, and 
that to agitate is to multiply chances and open arenas of success. 
The difference is that here a vast tield of industrial enterprise 
occupies the energies of the people ; territorial expansion keeps 
pace with national activity; and labor and wealth combine 
to make practicable the most eager devotion to gain and glory: 
whereas, in the poor little kingdom of Greece, only the most 
limited scope is afforded, and the ideal which is cherished offers 
a ludicrous contrast to the actual—both achieved and attaina- 
ble. Her verdant plains are divided by stony hills, and inhabit- 
ed by isolated communities, between which intercourse is im- 
peded by a rugged and difficult access, and which cannot, : 
therefore, be made homogeneous as are the widely scattered 
towns and counties of this continent, hourly brought together 
by railway and steamer. This separation is favorable to inde- 
pendence and individuality, and is one of the causes of the 
Greek’s devotion to treedom ; but it is unfavorable to political 
unanimity and harmonious national development. Climate, 
too, varies according to locality and thus modifies the character 
of the people; the chill of the north wind, the highlands 
snow-clad while the heat of the sun is intense, and exuberant 
fertility in the valleys, contrast with the barren though pictur- 
esque desolations of the mountans, and give birth to alterna- 
tions of temperature which at once develope and excite the 
nervous system ; and, taken in connection with the exquisite 
atmospheric effects,—the lucidity, the radiance of sunset 
clouds, the pure, serene, glorious light,—in a measure account 
for the rich intellectual development of the Greeks of old, as 
they do for the mental activity of therace to-day. Such phys- 
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jeal conditions do not breed power of endurance so much as 
facility of conception; they make men supple, rather than 
hardy; they favor thought more than action;—not the 
sensual laziness of the oriental, but the imaginative ease of 
the visionary; they excite the brain, and refine (’:e in- 
stincts, and promote aristocracy of mind, which recognises 
in war, maritime skill, and political power, the only desirable 
spheres ; leaving hard material work to inferior and weaker or- 
ganizations: hence the supremacy of ideas; and hence, too, 
the absence of enterprise; without capital, the sinews not of 

war only, but of the victories of peace, are lacking to such a 
people; and with such labor, production is confined to the 
bounds of strict necessity. 

‘ And yet, while recognizing this incongruous and, in many 
aspects, hopeless state of things, we revert to our original argu- 
ment; if the regeneration of the East demands educational, 
intellectual and moral elements, as well as material aids and 
appliances, it is to this poor but aspiring, this bafiled but in- 
telligent, this unenterprising but chaste and intellectual people, 
we must look for the leaven that is to redeem and recuperate 
an effete civilization. When we remember what ancient Greece 
has been and is to the world of letters and of art, and how 
many of her traits and tendencies survive in the present race, 
and when we compare their actual intelligence and aspirations 
with the social and political degradation elsewhere prevalent 
in the Levant, we find an excuse, if not a justification, for the 
hopes they cherish and the faith they profess, despite the ma- 
terial obstacles and dynastic repression now in the ascendant. 
We cannot lose sight of the fact that much of the unfavorable 
criticism and all the diplomatic discouragement which Europe 
awards to Greece, originate in selflsh motives ; and therefore it 
is that, in view not only of present justice but of future pro- 
gress and peace, a great and prosperous nation, like the United 
States, occupying a disinterested position, is bound, in the 
interests of that freedom to which she owes her power 
and prosperity, and of that humanity whose champion her 
peerless blessings ordain her to be, to look above and be- 
yond the mean and mercenary arguments of expediency, and 
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Pharos in the benighted Orient. 
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for a southern port is a necessity to Russia. 
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the American heart. 








recognise, in her published thought and in her national policy, 
the claims of right, of knowledge, of patriotism, ay, and of 
gratitude and love for that beautiful and brave, though 
cramped and contemned, region, whence came the inspiration 
and the standard of our highest culture and where lingers and 
longs the spirit of liberty and knowledge—like a solitary 
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We are bound to regard this so-called Eastern question apart 
from such considerations; to look at the facts and express the 
truth candidly. Fifteen miilions of Christians are scattered 


the greater 


part are of the Greek Church, of which the Emperor of Rus- 
sia as thé head—the Patriarch of Constantinople having no 
is the natural protector; this is a justification for him, 
when circumstances favor, to gain possession of Constantino- 
ple; a long-cherished purpose (delayed by European diploma- 
ey) in the achievement of which the Greeks see their national 
dream realized. ‘She could pay her debts in five years,’ says 
one of her advocates, ‘if Thessaly and Epirus were added to 
her domain.’ Nicholastried to bribe England into acquiescence, 


In the Cri- 


Two thousand years of Roman dominion and half a millen- 
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mean war we sympathized with her when beleagured by Eng- 
land, France, Sardinia, and Turkey. The latter has brought 
to Constantine’s beautiful city nothing of hope or honor to 
humanity; only cruelty and degradation. The old absolute 
conflict between Cross and Crescent still goes on ; and, to the 
disgrace of Christendom, to-day, the children of her faith are 
forced to adopt the creed and fight the battles of the Moslem. 
We have but to recall the arrogance and ferocity of the Turk- 
ish invaders of Europe, five hundred years ago, and the atro- 
cities perpetrated at Athens in 1821 and in Crete during the 
‘last four years, to renew the Christian sympathy, and revive 
that Christian heroism which once glowed in Europe, but is 
now smothered there by political selfishness and dynastie in- 
trigue; and should therefore burn only more pure and clear in 
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nium of subjection to the Turks, have failed to destroy or es- 
sentially modify the idea of the State, the sentiment of nation- 
ality in the Greek heart. It is the habit of European critics 
to allude to her independence, secured by the battle of 
Navarino and guaranteed by the Great Powers, as the result 
of beneficent interference and humane championship; and 
plausible arguments are thence drawn to justify their condem- 
nation of what are called ‘the criminal vagaries’ of the Greeks. 
But, although individual sympathy and sacrifice nobly illustrate 
the struggle which emancipated the little kingdom from Mos- 
lem sway, and although the social crusade and contribution 
to this benign result, form one of the most honorable chapters 
in modern history, the dynastic union to this end, the political 
combination to achieve it, were notoriously a selfish expedient; 
to check Russian aggrandizement and not to establish Grecian 
freedom was the inspiration thereof; and hence the constant 
charge of ingratitude whenever the Hellenic aspirations prove 
a disturbing element to the ‘balance of power,’ is illogical and 
unjust. Equally untrue is the statement, so frequently urged, 
that to European support alone the national triumph owes its 
origin and maintenance, and that, unprotected thereby, the con- 
flict between Greek and Turk would forever end. That struggle 
has a far more remote and comprehensive source and scope; as 
a question of race and religion, and as a problem of civilization, 
it is coincident with the dawn of real civic and social progress 
in the East ; it involves the welfare of vast populations ; it is 
a legitimate consequence of the spirit of the age and is sus- 
tained by the normal antagonism between barbarism and cul- 
ture, superstition and faith, knowledge and ignorance, Mahom- 
etanism and Christianity, despotism and freedom; inwrought 
with the very life of society and the traits and tendencies of 
modern progress. 

When, impelled by the instinct of self-preservation, by jeal- 
ousy of Russia and mutual diplomatic interests, the Great 
Powers interfered to aid the struggling Greeks, they inevitably 
encouraged what their publicists now stigmatize as a senti- 
mental enterprise; historically they are responsible for the 


prominence of the ‘great idea,’ of expansion and supremacy 
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in Greece ; when it suited their purpose they practicaily es. 


poused it forty years ago; now it is a ‘political nuisance,’ and 
as such, they repudiate and ridicule it; but it has a foundation 
in fact as well as in fancy, in expediency as well as in fanati- 
cism, in human welfare as well as in national vanity ; for, when 
intimately examined, it is simply the assertion of that right 
which superiority of endowment legitimately claims, of that 
growth which is the law of races as well as of individuals, of 
that victory which intelligence and liberty are bound to 
achieve over brute force. 

When, five centuries ago, the Turks amid frightful massa- 
cres and through a protracted siege, gained possession of Con- 
stantinople, there began a triumph of the Crescent which 
thrilled Europe with dread, as Moslem hordes swept onward 
to Vienua. But simultaneously the Muscovite began to grow 
powerful, until, now, Rugsia holds more than a sixth part of 
the world, or those sections of it occupied by man; and, with the 
retreat of the Turks from the heart of Christendom, she became 
a formidable and increasing barrier to their invasions; but she, 
in turn, thus excited the jealousy of Europe to watch and 
warn at every indication of renewed encroachments. These 
have long tended to one acquisition—the fortresses at the 
entranze of the Hellespont, whereby the Sea of Marmora is 
entered fromthe Mediterranean; they yet guard and govern 
the approach to the old capital of the Greek Empire; while 
the Straits of the Bosphorus unite the Marmora and Black 
Seas, on an arm whereof stands Constantinople; and into this 
latter inland deep flow the rivers of Russia, through which her 
vast realm is navigated. Geographical conditions thus unite 
with political ambition, to make the strongholds and chief 
city of the Turks, infinitely desirable acquisitions for the Czar. 
To us, disinterested spectators, it seems more accordant with 
the spirit of the age—better for humanity and the East—that 
Russian civilization, with all its imperfections, should take the 
place of Turkish barbarism ; the former, at all events, is vital 
and vigorous, the latter effete. It has been justly declared for 
the Emperor, that to assist the Greeks is alike his interest and 
duty; and it is because the expansion of Greece, which com- 
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mends itself to liberal sympathies, would facilitate and foster 
Russian power, that to bolster up the ‘sick man’ and propagate 
éstories of Turkish progress, has been and is the politic course of 
French and English political essayists. These and other great 
powers assented to and aided the emancipation of Greece from 
Turkish sway, against their will, and in obedience to the pressure 
of public sentiment and the logic of events; but when the fleet 
of the Ottoman had been dispersed and sunk in the bay of 
Navarino, the allies of Russia saw and felt her advantage ; 
that she thus gained a long stride towards the acquisition of the 
Dardanelles. With those forts and Constantinople the Emperor 
might dictate to Europe; hence Napoleon’s prophecy that, in 
a given period, she would become Cossack or Republican ; and 
hence the vigilant solicitude which her writers and legislators 
manifest lest Greek agitation give Russia her opportunity. 

The traces of all these governmental and social vicissitudes 
are curiously revealed to patient observation in Athens. 
While the proportions of the Parthenon are the most eloquent 
evidence of the perfect architecture of the Greeks, the ugly 
tower adjacent marks as emphatically the era of Gothic sway ; 
and the shattered columns and pediments stamp with shameful 
mutilation the dark memories of Moslem outrage. The build- 
ings for public use indicate Otho’s reign ; the frescoes, Venetian 
occupancy ; and, while the costumes suggest a versatile popu- 
lation, domestic conveniences and social pastimes denote the 
presence of English and French habitudes. In maritime char- 
acteristics may be found Genoese traditions ; and every trait of 
oriental life, except polygamy, is more or less apparent. 

It is indeed irksome to compare the absence of domestic 
comforts now with the harmonious and refined life of antiquity ; 
then, we are told, ‘The clear sky, the graceful pillared building, 
the statues and vases, and, within these surroundings, women 
clad in the simplest, chastest, and noblest dress that ever flut- 
tered about womanly grace, composed a picture of clear lines, 
calm beauty, and ideal poetry peculiar to the antique.’ Our com- 
plex civilization, with its struggle, its material luxury, and its 
gregarious activity, makes such an interior seem like the frame- 
work of a tranquil and exalted dream. But if ours is an age 
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of disquiet and antagonism, it is also one of more equalized 
blessings ; a more humane spirit and a wide-spread intelligence ; 
elements destined to fuse, and foster up to a higher level anda 
more complacent life, the most far-severed nations of the globe, 

But to the practical philosopher the people themselves are 
the best expositors of the past. The Greeks of old cultiva- 
ted polytheism, their descendants cultivate saint-worship ; the 
latter believe in relics as much as the former did in oracles ; the 
one made offerings to the Gods, the other bring gifts to the 
shrines of their Church; both are characterized by subtlety, 
by patriotism, and by fluency: only the method and scope of 
development, not the essential character, has changed; and, 
with their wonderful facility of adaptation, there is nothing 
unreasonable in the hope that, as letters and the arts once 
called forth their energies and intelligence to peerless triumphs, 
so, when once penetrated by the spirit of the age, these will 
find fresh victories in the sphere of industrial enterprise and 
mechanical science. 

While recognizing the sanctity of marriage, there is a facility 
of divorce which is thought by many observers to weaken and 
modify family ties. Still the essential fact remains that, in 
those domestic habitudes which are the best foundation of civic 
life, the Greeks are an example to the Orient. When to this 
we add that their kingdom is the centre and source of liber- 
alism, it is evident that any political affiliation with Russia would 
mar both her influence and her prospects. As the power which 
is gradually but surely undermining the Ottoman empire in 
the East, Russia is the natural ally of Greece; but the true 
welfare of the latter country depends upon her retaining the 
liberal sympathies of the world; and these would he forfeited 
by any intimate relation with absolutism, of which the Czar is 
the representative. Therefore itis that the dreams of exten- 
sion which make Constantinople the seat of a new Greek em- 
pire are repudiated by the sober Hellenes. 

The Greek priests marry and are poor; so that there is some- 
thing of protestant freedom and faith in the religious sentiment 
of the people, which adds to the strength of that bond of com- 
mon popularsentiment. Three classes have been and are recog- 
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nized in the actual inhabitants of the kingdom; the survivors 
ef. the Revolution which gave her freedom, who cherish the 
traditions of that event and era, and demand that Thessaly 
and Epirus, as well as the Isles of Greece, shall share the 
emancipation accorded Athens and Attica; the officials and 
active political representatives of the government form a second 
elass ; and the third is made up of the youth and the scattered 
peasantry. The actual problem is to unite these in a common 
object, which always happens when an exigency occurs that 
appeals emphatically to the patriotic instinct and the national 
pride. These sentiments are fully justified in the demand for 
territorial expansion ; as much so as was Italy when Piedmont 
was the isolated political leaven of that now united kingdom. 
Cavour had initiated progress and constitutional freedom there ; 
but not until France lent her aid, could these blessings be ex- 
tended and unification assured; so Greece claims a like sup- 
port to extend the liberty and development which is now local, 
that it may become national,—a desire and a purpose just, 
tational, and in accordance with the spirit of the age and the 
interests of humanity; and one she has fairly earned, as far as 
regards educational reform and maritime enterprise ; whereby 
the means and motive of territorial expansion are, to a certain 
extent, provided. We, asa people, well know that the mastery 
of the sea, skill as navigators, and average popular enlighten- 
ment are vast and sure elements of national growth and integ- 
rity ; but we also know that the marvellous results achieved on 
this continent are due not less to indomitable industrial 
energy: and therefore it is that, to complete and confirm her 
elaims and to assure their realization, Greece must bring up 
her production to a parallel with her speculative activity ; 
mechanics must flourish in her capital ; her silk and wool must 
not only be increased as a product, but made a staple manu- 
facture: her wine and oil must be prepared for the markets 
with the same scientific care that makes these commodities so 
profitable in France ; her abandoned Agricultural School must 
be revived; her mines worked by modern appliances; her 
water-power utilized; her breeds of sheep and horses im- 
proved; her vast wild tracts tilled; her whole domain laid 
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open by good roads; in a word, labor must supplement 
thought, the practical take the place of theory, and work 
become a normal, instead of a casual, resource. Herein, what 
help can be given by foreign capital and liberal sympathy! 
The brief railway from the Piraeus to Athens, recently com- 
pleted—a long-needed convenience and the work of a British 
company—will serve to make apparent to the most obtuse 
native, that the genius of communication is as essential to 
prosperous citizenship, as political creeds and parties ; and may 
prove the beginning of an auspicious system of internal im- 
provement. Meantime her schools, her marine, and her bank 
are vital agencies in the great work to be accomplished. 

It is a good sign of the times, that, since the suppression of 
the Cretan insurrection, the Press of Athens, advocates indus- 
try as the great patriotic duty and national interest. Disap- 
pointed in the result of her appeal to Europe, deeply mortified 
to abandon the heroic islanders io a continuance of Turkish 
rule, having succored thousands of refugees and drained her 
treasury, Greece seems now conscious that the best thing for her 
to do, is to look within for a sphere of action, and, by develop- 
ing her own resources, prove her ability to administer prosper- 
ously larger interests, and her economical as well as civic right 
to territorial expansion. Nature has not left her without 
vantage therefor: ‘The royal route ever open for Greece,’ says 
one of her most able advocates, ‘is the sea. It embraces and gir- 
dles the whole country, deeply penetrates it with gulfs, reunit- 
ing its most distant points and making the want of internal 
thoroughfares less sensibly felt.’ 

The geographical conditions of Greece as the most eastern 
of the three peninsulas of Southern Europe are eminently 
favorable to this influence and advancement. All the proposed 
new facilities of communication between Western Europe and 
India tend to bring the kingdom into more frequent relations 
with travel and enterprise ; the piercing of Mt. Cenis, the com- 
pletion of the Suez Canal, the improved routes, via Brindisi 
and the Danube, the Belgian project of a railway from Athens 
to Sunium, all promise increased and more intimate intercourse. 
Not many years ago the arrival of an American traveller at 
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the Piraeus was a comparatively rare event; one day, last 
Spring, not less than thirty, from different parts of the United 
States, were exploring the Acropolis and enjoying social reun- 
ions at the American legation: and it has become a common 
practice for the voyagewrs who have wintered in Egypt or are 
returning from Hong Kong and Calcutta, over land, to linger 
in Greece and thence embark for Trieste or Marseilles. A Com- 
pagnie Hellenique de Navigation a Vapeur, has, for many 
years, been in successful operation. A resumé of these facts, in 
the estimation not of the sanguine philhellenes alone, but of the 
philosophic humanitarian, and the beneficent economist, sug- 
gests adequate reason for hope and faith as well as for sympa- 
thetic and material encouragement. Taking religion as the 
moral basis, we have a priesthood poor but living in families, 
with no prospect of ecclesiastical promotion, (which is reserved 
for the regular and celibate clergy,) and whose interests are, 
therefore, identified with, instead of being opposed to, those of 
the people—precisely as in a Protestant country; a church 
which conserves the most ancient Christian principles, mingled, 
it is true, with superstitious observances, which, however, are 
eli:ninated as soon as education purifies the intellect, and often 
spontaneously abandoned. We have astate of society in which 
the property and person of woman are guarded by civil law 
and cherished by social sentiment, while ample measures are 
provided for her intellectual culture and domestic peace. We 
have constant and increasing intercourse with a more advanced 
material civilization, liable, it is true, to the inroads of Euro- 
pean luxury, yet auspicious to the industrial development of 
the kingdom ; which thus should, and, we trust, will, draw to 
itself foreign capital and citizens, and send her own children 
to serve an apprenticeship in the workshops and factories of 
England, France, and Germany, and return to bless their own 
country with scientific labor. We have in a million and a 
half of Greeks, about thirty thousand of the most skillful and 
temperate seamen in the Mediterranean; and, while part of 
the material of their ships is imported, many of them are 
built, as well as manned, at home. We have la Banque Na- 
tionale and La Banque Ionienne, conducted on the plan of the 
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Bank of France, and a large number of able Greek financiers, 
We have a provision for popular education unequalled—in 
proportion to the inhabitants—by those of any other country. 
We have a people inspired and dignified by the most memora- 
ble antecedents; naturally intelligent, frugal and temperate ; 
and with the most vivid and prevalent national aspirations. It 
is true, again, that these are apt to find expression mainly in 
abortive discussion and speculative or partizan fervor; but, 
once employed in industrial pursuits, the idle will utilize both 
time and talk, and the facetious be too busy and prosperous 
for mischievous or vain intrigue. To nations as well as to indi- 
viduals there are distinct stages of growth, successive phases of 
development. Half a century ago the Palikars, brave but ig- 
norant, cheered by the aid and sympathy of lovers of freedom 
all the world over, gained independence for Greece ; then came 
those who, on the ruins of Athens, built a new city, initiated 
popular education, and founded a free government: it remains 
for the present generation to foster the mechanics arts, to es- 
tablish lines of communication, to revive agricultural resources ; 
in a word, to promote and secure industrial development and 
material prosperity. The same process is going on in Italy 
with unequal but actual success ; and it is this which will crown 
her unification, by eventually giving her Rome for a Capital; 
so we may reasonably hope that Greece, far less blessed than 
Italy with material, but far more by educational, resources, 
will by the ordeal of baftied national zeal, by the chastening 
lesson of ‘hope deferred,’ by the great social facts of modern 
history, and by an enlightened sense of patriotism, and senti- 
ment of civic duty, recognise the stern logic of events, open 
her eyes to the truth, and, laying aside impracticable theories 
and enervating dreams, ‘learn to labor and to wait;’ to the 
self-reliance of pride and that of work, and so erect her king- 
dom into ‘victorious clearness’ as to crystalize about her the 
scattered elements of nationality, and expand to her natural 
and legitimate limits, by virtue of an inborn force, a vital and 
not grafted prosperity, sustained by the public opinion and. 
liberal sentiment of the world. 

We live in an age of science, not sentiment; of enterprise, 
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not chivalry ; and it is as useless as it is unseasonable to attempt 
to revive the enthusiasm for Greece, which signalized the rev- 
olution half a century ago. Yet it is salutary to recall that 
noble episode, to remember how Clay, Everett,,and Webster 
thrilled the country with their eloquent appeals; how Halleck 
sung and Byron died; what a benign charm invested the first 
establishment of an-American mission school at Athens, while 
her ruined aspect and shattered temples yet bore the fresh 
ravages of Turkish spoliation. We have but to look on the 
fragment of the Parthenon contributed to the Washington 
monument, to feel anew the gracious spell of ancient memories 
and later hopes which endear Greece to American hearts. Yet, 
not by the vague associations of the past, so much as through 
the stern duties of the present, is Hellenism a vital interest 


now. If we, as a people, have any mission in the family of 


nations, it is to propagate liberal ideas; to promote civic 
freedom and educational reform; not by direct interference, 
and far less by aggressive means, but through the advocacy 
and illustration of the principles which have made us, as a 
nation, free and progressive. Andif there is a nation where 
the claim for this sympathetic allegiance is imperative, it is the 
seat of ancient civilization ; and not only because of the ties 
of gratitude which the scholar cherishes, or of beauty which 
the poet delights in, but because of the elemental force there 
existent and the nucleus and arena there afforded, to leaven 
with knowledge, purify by national sentiment, and enlarge by 
the inspiration of free citizenship and free thought, the tenden- 
cies and traits of the East. It is a significant coincidence 
that when Europe lost Greece in the East, she gained America 


in the West. This new land owes to Greece the elements of 


civilization ; for these, in the last analysis, are based on Greek 
culture ; while, in the political development of Hellas, every 
vital principle of our legislative and administrative progress 
and power may be traced ; while the Constitution of the United 
States was the guide to the first attempt to translate those 
_principles into renewed supremacy in Greece. Less than fifty 
years ago it was proposed that we should send a fleet thither, 
with an American statesman as legislative dictator; for, in the 
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establishment of their independence, the Greeks distrusted 
England, and, not without reason, feared that the so-called Holy 
Alliance would unite with Ibrahim Pacha to suppress it, 
There are analogies and precedents less historical than esthetie 
and philosophic that bind the two races: ‘I believe,’ says 
Auerbach, ‘that he who has not been in America does not un- 
derstand what man is when he gives his powers full play. I 
might even say that America has something which resembles 
Greece. Greece saw men bodily naked; America sees them 
spiritually naked ; which certainly is not a very fine sight, but 
may result in producing a regeneration of humanity.’ 

Politically, indeed, it may be doubted if any people havea 
stronger claim upon American sympathy, not only because of 
the moral vigor which thus preserved their civic individuality 
through ages of despotism, but because, when the King sup- 
plied to them by the Great Powers proved alien to the free genius 
of the nation, they, after patiently expecting liberal reforms 
and enduring the presence of a German system and army for ten 
years, on the night of September 14th, 1843, gathered around 
the palace of Otho and demanded a constitution, which they 
obtained without violence. It was the work of a national as- 
sembly, and establishes an hereditary kingdom, the oriental 
church, with toleration of all others, and personal equality ; 
prohibits slavery ; establishes popular education ; makes legis- 
lation a triple responsibility of King, Assembly, and Senate; 
and secures the freedom of the press, trial by jury, and an inde- 
pendent judiciary. Otho having been, thus, quietly dethron- 
ed, his place is now filled by an educated and liberal prince, 
restricted by all the tested principles of constitutional mon- 
archy. 

The keen educational discussion, now going on in this country, 
as to the comparative prominence of science and the classics as 
a means of liberal culture, has evoked the most emphatic argu- 
ments in behalf of ancient Greek literature, as an essential 
element of modern education; while it is a significant and 
pleasing coincidence that our most venerable and standard na- 
tive poet has just finished a translation of Homer, and our most 
faithful landscape painter found at Athens the best foreign sub- 
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ject for his pencil. Indeed, the time has long since passed away 
when the study of Grecian history, oratory, and poetry was 
regarded mainly as a philological pursuit. The myths as well 
as the art, the drama, and the philosophy of Hellas, are now 
felt to be freighted with a meaning and a patriotic as well as 
lettered inspiration, of direct and intimate value to contempo- 
rary thought and the laws of expression. Not only do English 
statesmen draw thence their best discipline and most intel- 
lectual recreation, but whenever the ideal in letters is sought 
by modern genius, those immortal fables, and mystic legends, 
those systems and traditions, which are identified with mythol- 
ogy and classic annals, furnish the frame-work and model, 
revived in the sensuous beauty of Keats, the classic finish 
of Jon, as well as in the tragedies of Alfieri and Goethe, 
Racine and Corneille, the conversations of Landor, and the 
metrical tales of Morris. Greece asshe was of old is kept per- 
petually before the modern mind, even of the unlearned, be- 
cause she furnished the most intact as well as intense key-note 
of reflection and finely equipped humanity; and where this 
was first breathed in deathless art and transcendent reflection, 
from Plato to Demosthenes and from A‘schylus to Phidias, 
the echoes linger in the race. The flags that float over the 
Legations at Athens not only represent nations but interests, 
and these, perversely interpreted, are often inimical to the 
aspirations or opposed to the welfare of Greece. One national 
banner alone, among them, is the symbol of a country whose 
history and principles, whose welfare and sympathies, offer no 
antagonism, but a natural and national affinity ; and to that, 
with gratitude and confidence, the Greeks look, not for inter- 
vention, which is contrary to republican neutrality, but for the 
recognition and the sympathy which one free and educated 
people, untrammelled by feudal traditions and unamenable 
to dynastic dictation, owe to another. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do the intensely practical and remote 
ideal elements of character and converse meet to evolve more 
comical antagonisms than on the soil of Greece; the man of 
sentiment and the man of affairs are here in ludicrous contrast ; 
the past and present defy each other, and enthusiasm and cal- 
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culation engage in amusing conflicts. When the classical yo. 
tary refers to the peerless symmetry of civic architecture, he is 
taunted with the absence of railway or canal over the isthmus 
of Corinth ; if he expatiates on the grand dimensions of the 
ruined theatre of Bacchus, he is reproached with the resinous 
perversion of the native wine and neglect of vine-culture ; if heis 
in raptures at the moonrise on Lycabettus he is told of the shame- 
ful lack of roads around it; repeating Byron’s apostrophe to 
Parnassus, he is reminded that robbers bivouack there ; eulogiz- 
ing the marble or the scenery of Pentelicus, he is silenced by the 
declaration that its quarries are inadequately worked and that 
the means of transit thence are worthy of the dark ages. Casta- 
ly is all very well to refresh a pic-nic, but why not bring into use 
the water-power of Greece, to grind, weave, and saw? If 
‘Pan is dead,’ instead of romantic laments thereat, it would be 
more sensible to plant the despoiled olive groves; if myrtle 
wreaths are rarely woven, silk and linen should be more indus- 
triously spun ; if the vapor of the Pythian fissure at Delphi 
no longer yields a miracle, there is another vapor which should 
impel voyagers and convey products all over the little king- 
dom ; if the gymnasium has ceased to train beautiful] athletes, 
the untilled earth will repay manly labor. What of graceful 
ease belonged to the Epicurean and of noble endurance to the 
Stoic philosophy—though the seats have perished—are yet 
available to the modern reformer who is willing to go to work. 
The culture initiated by Pericles, the faith vindicated by Paul, 
the wisdom embodied by Minerva, instead of being subjects of 
reminiscent delight, should be an inspiration to practical reform 
here and now. The halls of the philosophers are no more, but 
schools of science abound ; the plays of Sophocles are only a 
memory, but the people of Athens to-day have newspapers. 
Pallas Athene is dethroned, but Sabbath bells call to Christian 
worship; mythology is a poetic dream, but popular education 
is a grand reality; the days of naiads, satyrs, and titans are over, 
but those of the steam engine and telegraph have come; let 
the Greeks obey the old inscription on the temple of the Del- 
phic Apollo, Know Thyself; “let the dead past bury its dead ;? it 
is time to cease dreaming and discussing, boasting and prognos- 
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ticaiing, and to ‘act in the living present.’ Let Prometheus, 
Narcissus, and Orpheus be newly interpreted as warnings, 
guides, and lures, not to poetic dreams but to practical sacrifice 
and success ; and the classic past, which developed the beauti- 
ful, be blended with the scientific present, which incarnates the 
useful, and thus hallow the future by the consecration of the 
true. 





Art. V.—1. More Worlds than one, the Creed of the Phi- 
losopher and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir David 
Brewster. 3ded. London. 1854. 

2. Entretiens sur Pluralité des Mondes. By Bernard le 
Bovier de Fontenelle. CEuvres, 5 vol. 8 vo. Paris. 1825. 


Every man of reflection, whether poet, philosopher, or peas- 
ant, has his theory of the universe. The present condition and 
future destiny, not only of the human race, but of all created 
intelligencies, involve questions of such inconceivable magni- 
tude and importance, that the speculative faculty of man will 
not rest without some solution of them, however vague or vision- 
ary the scheme in which it may seek repose. One of the most 
interesting questions pertaining to this subject, is that which 
relates to the extent of the spiritual universe. 

Is this earth the only inhabited globe, or are other and 
brighter worlds likewise replenished with rational and immortal 
beings? Is man the only creature bearing the image of his 
Creator, or is this image seen in other parts of the great temple 
of the world? Before the earth was formed, or man was placed . 
in paradise, did a universal solitude reign, or were other spheres, 
even then, vocal with the praises of the Most High? In fine, 
is the spiritual empire of Jehovah confined to this little atom 
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earth of ours, or is its glory also seen in other places of his 
dominions ? 

In relation to this question, as in relation to most others, the 
opinions of men have been divided. The ancients, as a general 
thing, believed that our earth is the only inhabited globe; 
while the moderns have as generally maintained the opposite 
doctrine. Nothing was more natural than such a difference of 
opinion. For when it was believed, that the earth is the 
largest body in the creation of God, and the fixed centre around 
which all other bodies perform their revolutions, it was quite 
natural to conclude, that it alone is inhabited; wiile the sun, 
moon, and stars are merely the appendages and ornaments of its 
beauty. But when the truth was disclosed, and it became ap- 
parent that our planet is a mere atom in comparison with the 
stupendous globes on all sides around us, it seemed incredible 
that so insignificant an object should be the only abode of the 
highest order of created beings. It seemed inconsistent with 
the infinite perfections of God, that out of all the innumerable 
worlds created by him, he should have selected only one, and 
that so small a one, asa theatre for the brightest manifestations 
of his power and his love. Hence, philosophers, poets, and 
divines, have come to believe in a plurality of worlds, in the 
existence of other spheres in which there is light, and life, and 
immortality, and joy. This sublime sentiment, however, 
which has been so long sanctioned by the intelligence, and con- 
secrated by the piety of the Christian world, has been recently 
assailed by a writer ; who has exhausted all the resources of a 
vast erudition, and all the powers of an ingenious logic, to fill 
up and beautify his essentially mean picture of the universe. 

If neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, are inhabited, then for 
what purpose were they created ? In reply to this question, which 
is the first that presents itself to every inquiring mind, Mr. Cole 
ridge has said, ‘i know not why so many worlds were created 
unless it were to make dirt cheap.’ But the Almighty, no 
doubt, had a grander design in the creation of all these fine 
orbs of light, than to cheapen either earth, or air, or water. 
‘For thus saith the Lord that created the heavens, God himself 
that formed the earth and made it; he hath established it; Ae 
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created it nut in vain, he formed it to be inhabited.” But if 
this be true of the earth, it is surely no less true of Jupiter, 
and Saturn, and Neptune. Hence, if we may trust the word 
of God itself, or adopt His mode of reasoning, then none of 
these great worlds were made in vain ; they were formed to be 
inhabited. 

Though the other worlds are not inhabited, says the author 
already referred to, yet we should not conclude, that they were 
created in vain. ‘The ring of Saturn,’ says he, ‘is a glorious 
object for man’s view, and his contemplation ; and therefore is 
not altogether without its use.’ Ay, he was created, not for 
beings like man to dwell in, but for man himself to look at! 
What a pity, then, that he, with his glorious ring, and his 
splendid retinue of eight moons, were not placed a little nearer 
to man’s view, in order that he might have at least one good 
look at him! If we could only set foot upon his surface, for 
example, how amazingly would the splendor of the spectacle 
be increased! He now appears like a mere speck of light ; he 
might then be seen as a great world, with an immense zone of 
light, spanning the entire circuit of the heavens, and sixty 
times as broad as thefullmoon. Such were, indeed, a glorious 
object to look upon ; but that the Almighty should have got 
up a spectacle of such inconceivable magnificence and beauty, 
and then placed it where the only intelligent spectator in the 
universe could not behold it, is more than we can possibly be- 
lieve. If He had intended Saturn for a show to man merely, 
would He not have shown him to a little better advantage ? 

But what shall we say of Jupiter, and Venus, and Mars, and 
the other bodies of oursystem ? Were these worlds also created 
and launched into space, merely for the contemplation and de- 
light of man? Is man so exalted a being, that it is worthy of 
even the Divine Wisdom, to have created and arranged all the 
bodies in the universe to give convenience and elegance to his 
abode? Yes, replies the Essayist in question. Even Jupiter, 
though some thirteen or fourteen hundred times larger than the 
earth, is, if we may trust this writer, set in the heavens, not as the 
abode of’ rational beings, but only to enhance the beauty of 
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the nocturnal scene presented to our view. Nay, Sirius itself, 
whose intrinsic splendor is equal to that of sixty-three suns, is 
intended, by the Creator of all worlds, merely to sparkle upon 
the earth. 

Is the Almighty, then, a show-master? Has He made all 
these stupendous worlds, shining in the heavens above us and 
in the heavens below us, only that we, poor denizens of the 
dust, might gaze at and admire them? Has He created go 
many countless myriads of splendid orbs, and sent them whirl- 
ing through the boundless realms of space, only that we might 
look on and be pleased? Isit,in one word, His sublime occupa- 
tion, to spin tops for our amusement ? 

We have no sympathy with that wretched philosophy which 
degrades man to a level with the brute creation. It would 
take more than one Monboddo to convince us that man is but 
a slight improvement upon the orang outang. He is indeed‘an 
heir of glory. When we consider his immortality, and his 
capability of being changed, through an endless series of pro- 
gressive developments, from glory to glory into the image of 
the great Lord of all, his being truly appears invested with a 
significance and a grandeur, which finite minds were not formed 
to conceive. But yet, after all, he was made a little lower 
than the angels; and, in the great scale of being, the angels 
are above him still in countless grades of exaltation, from 
God’s footstool here to his effulgent throne above all worlds. 
Shall he, then, assume to be a god? Shall he indulge the mad 
dream, that all created things were made for him ? 

‘While man exclaims, See all things for my use, 
See man for mine, replies a pampered goose: 


And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.’ 


But here comes your little logicizing philosopher, with all 
his implements and tools about him, to cut down the universe 
of God, and make it square with his conceptions. There can 
be no inhabitants in Jupiter, says he; because in that stupen- 
dous globe, the force of gravity would scarce permit a man to 
move. A man, says he, if transferred to Jupiter, would weigh 
two and a half times as much as at the earth, and therefore 
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could hardly get about. ‘An elephant could not trot with two 
or three elephants placed on his back. A lion, or tiger, could 
not spring, with twice or thrice his own weight upon his back.’ 
Now all this may be very true. But then, in point of fact, 
neither men, nor lions, nor tigers are transferred from the 
earth to Jupiter. The inhabitants of each world are made for 
that. world, and not for another; and are, no doubt, adapted 
to the sphere in which they are designed to live and move. 
The same infinite Being who made and governs the earth, did 
likewise conceive, plan, and construct the scheme of Jupiter, as 
well as of all other worlds. He does not make the bird for the 
air and then transfer it to the water, nor the fish for the water 
and then transfer it to the air; much less does He make inhab- 
itants for one planet, and then transfer them to another in 
which they could not live. Every living thing is made for its 
own sphere, and is, by infinite wisdom, adapted to the sphere 
in which it lives. 

A man, it is true, would weigh three or four hundred pounds, 
if removed to Jupiter. But yet, if the Almighty so willed, 
the inhabitants of Jupiter might be both larger and lighter 
than those of the earth. By the omnipotence of God, they 
might be rendered more ethereal, more elastic, and more pow- 
erful, than are these gross material frames of ours; and, con- 
sequently, more worthy of the glorious spnere in which they 
dwell. So far from being compelled to crawl, or lie prone, on 
the surface of that mighty planet, they may be so constructed 
as to fly, even as with the wings of an angel, and transport 
themselves from place to place with the speed of the winged 
wind. 

Surely, the writer who objects that there can be no inhabi- 
tants in other worlds, because the force of gravity is so great 
there, must forget both the littleness of man and the greatness of 
God. Is Hisomnipotence tied down to earth? Shall the infi- 
nite resources of His wisdom, and power, and goodness, be de- 
feated, because a man would be too heavy in the planet 
Jupiter? Shall He lack children there, and fail to manifest the 
inexhaustible riches of His love, becausethe force of gravity 
forbids ? 
9 
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We do not mean that He would change, or suspend, the laws 
of nature, in order to people other planets with inhabitants 
likemen. This would be to act unlike Himself. For He never 
changes, nor twists, nor modifies, His laws, in order to accom- 
plish His ends. On the contrary, He adopts such means, and 
employs such resources, as to effect His purposes in perfect 
conformity with His Jaws. And what would bea difficulty in 
the mind of an earth-born theorist, or a doubter, would be no 
difficulty with God. 

A bird cannot live under the sea. Shall the bird conclude, 
therefore, that his is the only favored element, while the great 
world of waters is without an inhabitant? If so, he would 
reason precisely after the fashion of the Essayist in question. 
Or if a mouse should conclude, that the force of gravity is too 
great to allow animals to navigate the air, because he cannot 
raise himself from the earth, he would reason no better than 
the philosopher under consideration. For, as we all know, the 
Almighty has peopled both air and sea with innumerable forms 
of life. Let neither a man nor a mouse, then, conelude that 
either Jupiter, or Saturn, or Neptune is without inhabitants ; 
lest the creative energy of the Almighty should prove too 
powerful for the cobweb restraints of his logic. 

We should never reason, indeed, as if nature were every- 
where and in all respects the same. To the contemplative 
mind, the universe everywhere presents itself as a unity in 
diversity. This unity consists in a sameness of law; the 
diversity in a variety of forms and developments. The law of 
gravity, for example, is everywhere the same, from the centre 
to the utmost bounds of the material universe. But while all 
atoms, and all worlds, and all systems of worlds, move in per- 
fect accordance with this sublime law, yet how infinitely diver- 
sified the external forms and decorations of these innumerable 
worlds and systems! The same wonderful scheme of a unity 
in diversity, which we behold so richly illustrated here upon 
earth, extends as far as the eye can reach, or the telescope can 
penetrate. What wonder, then, if there should be a similar 
diversity in the external forms, or manifestations, of the inhab- 
itants of different planets? Indeed, if we may reason from 
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analogy at all, we should expect to find the great laws of the 
intellectual and moral universe everywhere the same, and its 
external, or visible, forms everywhere diversified. We should 
expect to find a moral law upon Jupiter as well as upon the 
earth, and rational beings subjected to its dominion; but we 
should not expect their bodily frames to be composed of pre- 
cisely the same materials, nor adapted to any other than the 
circumstances in which they are placed. 

As an illustration of this marvellous unity in diversity, we 
shall select only one instance out of an innumerable multitude 
which might be adduced. The fin of the fish, the shovel of 
the mole, the foot of the horse, the hand of man, and the 
wing of the bat, are all framed, as the comparative anatomist 
well knows, upon the same archetypal idea, upon the same in- 
ternal plan or model. Yet how diverse in their external forms, 
and how admirably is each adapted to the function it is designed 
to perform! The hand of man, with its manifold appliances 
and delicate tactual sense, would be of no use to the horse; 
and yet the horse is not without A¢s hand. The bones of his 
hand, however, though corresponding to those of the human 
hand, are sheathed in a solid hoof, which strikes the earth with 
impunity. The fin of the fish, too, though containing the 
same bones, or framework, as the human hand, or the horse’s 
foot, is yet widely different from either in its external structure, 
and most admirably adapted to perform the functions of an oar. 
The shovel of the mole likewise presents another curious ex- 
ternal modification of the same internal structure; and it isso 
perfectly adapted to its mode of life, that it may almost be said 
‘to swim through the earth.’ In liké manner, the bat has his 
hand no less than the mole or the fish ; but then it is a hand 
with which he cleaves the air, and flies above the earth. 

Such is only one illustration out of an innumerable multi- 
tude. In the language of a great comparative anatomist, we 
everywhere behold ‘the same organ, in different animals, under 
every variety of form and function.’ Shall we then suppose, 
that the Almighty who has shown such care for the bats and 
moles of the earth, would not manifest an equal solicitude for 
the comfort and well-being of His rational and immortal 
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creatures? If, for example, He should conclude to create such 
beings for Jupiter, would He not bestow the same care upon 
them that He has vouchsafed to the meanest animals ‘of our 
globe? Would He permit them to groan beneath the burden of 
their own bodies, when, by a modification more simple and 
obvious than any of those we have just referred to, He might 
enable them to tread its glorious plains with ease ¢ 

It is also asserted, that there are no inhabitants in Jupiter, 
or Saturn, or Neptune, because in those distant regions the heat 
and light of the Sun would not be sufficient for the purposes 
of life. The light of the sun at the immense distance of Ju- 
piter, is, it must be admitted, only one hundred and twenty 
times as great as that of the full moon upon the earth. Per- 
haps his inhabitants might see very well in such a light. It is 
certain, that the great Being who has adapted the eye of the 
fish to the element of water, and the eye of the owl to the 
glimmering of night, could enable the inhabitants of Jupiter 
to see by the light of one hundred and twenty full moons. 

Again, it is well known, that the light and heat of the 
sun are not in his rays themselves, but are excited by a 
contact of those rays with the atmosphere. Hence, the inten- 
sity of his light and heat depends, not exclusively upon his 
rays, but also upon the nature of the gaseous element on 
which they act. For aught we know then, the inhabitants of 
Jupiter may, by means of a simple modification in his gaseous 
envelope, be made to enjoy a more genial warmth, and to exult 
in a more splendid illumination, than any ever experienced 
upon our planet. All such objections proceed, we repeat, in 
a profound forgetfulness of the infinite resources of the Divine 
Mind, or of His disposition to replenish and beautify the works 
of His creation. 

It is, indeed, as if the fish, from its own narrow experience, 
should conclude that there could be no moving in the air; or 
the bird from an opposite experience, that there could be no 
living in the water. Nay, it is as if the toad, living in a rock, 
should conclude that there is no life above or beyond the rock ; 
or as if the owl should conclude that an eagle cannot see amid 
the blaze of noon; or the eagle, that an owl cannot see in the 
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absence of the sun. Such, and not otherwise, is the logic of 
the man, who, from his own limited and dark experience in the 
body, infers that there is no life above or beyond the earth. 

But the main argument of the Essay has not, as yet, been 
noticed. The position on which he lays the greatest stress, 
and for which he claims originality, is based on the revelations 
of modern geology. Theduration of man upon the earth, says 
he, when measured upon by the awful periods of geology, is but 
amoment. Why then may not hisspace be but a point? If 
it be consistent with the perfections of God, that man’s exist- 
ence should have been so exceedingly limited in regard to 
time; why may it not consist with the same. pertections that 
his existence should be equally limited in regard to space? In 
reply to this very extraordinary reasoning, we have three re- 
marks to offer. 

In the first place, why has the very learned writer measured 
the past existence of man upon the awful periods of geology ¢ 
Why did he not measure it upon the still more awful periods of 
the eternity that is past? This would have answered his argu- 
ment as well, and made man to appear, still more emphatically, 
as but the creature of a day. But although it would have 
served his argument as well, it would not have afforded so fine 
an opportunity for the display of his geological knowledge. 
It would, indeed, have done away with two of the most learned 
and elaborate chapters of his celebrated book. 

Secondly, if by this argument the writer means to prove 
that the space of man is but a point, is but this little earth of 
ours, then he means to prove what no one has ever denied ; 
for no one has ever imagined, that the other worlds are in- 
habited by the race of man, by the descendants of Adam and 
Eve. Hence, if such is his object, he has a controversy with 
no one, and haz only wasted his strength in beating the air. 

But, in the third and last place, if he aims to establish the 
position that there are no rational beings in other worlds, then 
he very clearly begs the question. If he means that, since the 
duration of rational beings is but a moment, it may well be 
supposed that their space is but a point, it is evident he takes 
for granted the very point in dispute. He takes it for granted 
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that man, whose duration is but a moment, is the only rational 
being in the universeof God. But this is the very thing that is 
denied by the advocates for a plurality of worlds. For they 
believe and contend that, long before the foundations of the 
earth were laid, there were numberless beings who bore the 
image of God, and worshipped their Creator in the great temple 
of the universe. Hence, his argument either aims to prove 
what no one denies, or else it begs the very point in dispute. 

The doctrine of the Essay in question presents a low and 
mean picture of the universe. The author felt that this objec- 
tion would be urged against his views; and has, consequent- 
ly, endeavored to resist its influence. ‘It may be alleged,’ 
says he, ‘that by our view of the universe, we diminish the 
greatness of the work of creation, and the majesty of the Cre- 
ator. . . . . Instead of a vast array of worlds, we have 
one world, surrounded by abortive worlds and masses. In- 
stead of perfection everywhere, we have imperfection every- 
where, except at one spot; if even there the workmanship be 
perfect.’ Thus the objection is at least fairly and honestly 
stated; but how is it answered? Here is his reply: 

‘If we look,’ says he ‘at the great acts which render Greece 
illustrious in our eyes,—-such as the death of Socrates, for in- 
stance, that triumph of a reverence for law and a love of coun- 
try,—can we think it any real diminution of the glory of the 
universe, if we are reduced to the necessity of rejecting the 
belief in a plurality of worlds?) Amazing asit may seem, such 
is precisely the question which one rational being has asked of 
other rational beings. All other worlds are without inhabi- 
tants, says he, but what of this ; did not Socrates once live and 
die in Greece? The true and living God is without a worship- 
per—yea, in all the countless worlds around us, he is without 
a worshipper, but what of this; did not Socrates direct a cock 
to be sacrificed to Esculapius? What though of angels and 
archangels there be none,—what though the mighty cheru- 
bim and seraphim be all a dream,—this matters nothing to us, 
nor to the glor, of God’s universe; since Socrates, forsooth, 
once died in Greece ! 

We agree with this author that there is nothing great in the 
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universe but mind. He has well said: ‘The workmanship 
which is employed on mere matter is, after all, of small account, 
when compared with the creation and government of intellec- 
tual and moral creatures. The majesty of God does not reside 
in planets and stars, orbs and systems ; which are, after all, only 
stone and vapour, materials and means. . . . . If there 
be a world of mind, that, according to all that we can conceive, 
must have been better worth creating, must be more worthy to 
exist, as an object of care in the eyes of the Creator, than thou- 
sands and millions of stars and planets, even if they were occu- 
pied by a myriad times as many species of brute animals as have 
lived upon the earth since its vivification. In saying this, we 
are echoing the common voice of mankind, uttered, as so often 
it is, by the tongues of poets. One such speaks thus of stellar 
systems: 

‘Behold this midnight splendor, worlds on worlds; 

Ten thousand add, and twice ten thousand more, 

Then weigh the whole; one soul outweighs them all 

And calls the seeming vast magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation, poor.’ 
But having said all this, how has he found it possible to believe, 
that to deny the existence of minds to all worlds but this, is 
not to diminish the real greatness and glory of the universe? 
Is it not wonderful, that an author, and a sane author too, 
should assert that it is mind, and mind alone, which constitutes 
the intrinsic grandeur and the ineffable glory of created uni- 
verse ; and yet contend, that from every part of the universe, 
except from one little spot, mind itself may be excluded, with- 
out the least diminution of its grandeur orits glory? Is it not 
wonderful? But we must quit the inconsistencies and vagaries 
of this splendid writer, in order to direct our attention to those 
more exalted and pleasing views, which have induced poets, 
philosophers, and divines, to embrace the sublime doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds. 

The sun, we are told, was given to rule by day, and the 
moon by night. But these are given to other worlds as well 
as to ourown. Were they given for no purpose? The grate- 
ful return of the seasons; the delightful vicissitude of night 
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and day ; in short, the whole of that mighty apparatus for the 
sustenance and growth of vegetable and animal life, which our 
world enjoys, is likewise possessed by other worlds. But was 
all this mighty apparatus thrown around other worlds in vain 4 
Is it the glory of the Divine Being here, that ‘all things are 
double, the one over against the other, and nothing is imperfect.’ 
and His glory in Jupiter, or Saturn, or Neptune, that all things 
are single, isolated, and meaningless: the sound without an 
ear, and the light without an eye? Nay, the whole magnifi- 
cent panorama of the visible world without a spectator? Do 
the heavens of Jupiter and Saturn, though so far surpassing 
ours in magnificence and beauty, declare the glory of the Lord 
to void spaces merely, or to waste solitudes, and their firmaments 
show his handiwork to no living eye ? 

Every thing in the heavens betokens the presence of rational 
beings. From every principle of analogy, we have reason to 
believe, that the revolution of each planet upon its axis serves 
the same purpose, which the same cause answers in our globe. 
It gives there, as here, the light of the day, with all its enliven- 
ing and beautifying effects; and when the day has run his 
course, filling all things with food and gladness, the night 
comes forth to speak of God. And there is, indeed, a sublimity, 
an awful and overwhelming sublimity, in the language of the 
night, which the heart may have felt, but to which all the 
voices of the earth could not give an utterance as deep and 
full as it deserves. When we behold its innumerable shining 
hosts, we can only exclaim: 

‘O God! our mighty Maker and Detence! 

Thou sitiest behind the deep, blue, bound ess sky— 

Meet emblem of all mystery !—and thence 

Dost sparkle out upon the ravished eye, 

In worlds of light that swift as thought do fiy : 

For suns are sparks, cast in dark labyrinths, 

From the Eternal Majesty on high: 

And, blazing through their depth, are feeble hints, 
Thrown all about, of His unveiled magnificence.’ 

What, then, is this earth to Him’ ‘Behold, the nations are 
as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of 
the balance.” ‘All nations before Him are as nothing; and 
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they are counted to Him Jess than nothing and vanity.’ Hence, 
if the manifestations of his creative love are confined to these 
nations merely; then should we be compelled to believe that 
they also are as nothing and vanity. But, indeed, when we 
raise our eyes from the earth, and direct them to the wide uni- 
verse of God, we find it impossible to believe that only one out 
of its countless inyriads of mansions, is the abode of rational 
beings. We find it impossible to believe, that a Being of in- 
finite perfections should have reared a city of such boundless 
magnificence and awful splendor, only to place inhabitants in 
one of its most insignificant structures. Or, in the language 
of Bishop Butler, the most cautious of all reasoners, ‘the im- 
mensity of the material world forces us to conclude, that there 
must be some scheme of Providence vast in proportion to it.’ 

But how immeasurably has our view of the material world 
been enlarged since the time of Butler! Let us consider for 
a moment, then, its vast magnitude. In taking this survey, 
we need not absolutely neglect the earth. Tor, after all, it is 
no very contemptible object. 

‘This world 

Poised in the crystal air, with all its seas, 

Mountains, and plains, majestically rolling 

Around its noiseless axis,’ 
is quite sufficient to fill and expand the imagination of man. 
For although every point of its vast equator whirls at the rate 
of a thousand miles per hour; it yet turns upon ‘its noiseless 
axis.’ But this velocity is only equal to that of the swiftest 
cannon ball. The speed with which the huge earth flies along 
its tremendous orbit is sixty-five times as great. 

The earth, however, is only one of the planets which revolve 
around the sun. How great, then, is the sun himself, who 
binds so many beautiful worlds to his bosom, giving life, and 
light, and heat, and joy, to them all! 

‘Most glorious orb! thou wert a worship, ere 
The mystery of thy making was revealed ! 
Thou earliest minister of the Almighty, 
Wiich gladden’d, on their mountain tops, the hearts 
Of the Chaldean shepherds, till they poured 
Themselves in orisons! Thou material god! 
And representative of the Unknown— 
Who chose thee for his shadow !’ 
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But even this glorious orb, this blazing symbol of the Deity, 
is only one among a countless multitude of similar manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Power. According to the elder Herschel, 
the star Vega, or « Lyrae, is more than fifty-four thousand times 
as great as our sun; and, according to the younger, Sirius 
shines with sixty-three times the sun’s intrinsic splendor. 
Such are a few of the stars, which lie nearest to our own ‘chief 
star ;’ but how great those are, which are more remote from us 
we can only conceive or conjecture. We have not the data on 
which to base any calculations. 

In the milky way alone there are no less than eight millions 
of suns. These are all, no doubt, the centres of other systems. 
But the telescope of Herschel, which resolved this flake of 
light into so many separate suns, brought other flakes of light, 
or milky ways, within the field of vision; and left them wait- 
ing in their turn, to be resolved into the self-luminous centres 
of other systems. And this was no sooner done by the more 
powerful telescope of Lord Rosse, than others still appeared ; 
demanding like service at the feeble hands of the astronomer. 
Is there, then, no end of worlds? So far as the telescope can 
see, there is none; but suns seem piled on suns, through all the 
flaming bounds of space. The more its power is enlarged, the 
less it sees of end, and the more of the boundless universe. 
The more it sweeps the depths of infinite space, the more it 
sees of God’s awful glory in His works. Yea, though light 
travels at the rate of one hundred and ninety thousand miles 
per second, yet the telescope has beheld stars, and mighty 
clusters of stars, by the light which they must have sent on its 
long journey thousands of years before that instrnment was 
invented. 

But nothing shows the grandeur of the material creation in 
a stronger light than the fact, that all its worlds and systems 
enter into and form one universal scheme. A1l the bodies of our 
system, it is well-known, sun, moon, planets, and comets, revolve 
around one common centre of gravity. But this common cen- 
_ tre is not a fixed and stationary point. On the contrary, it is 
in rapid motion. In consequence of the universal force of 
gravity, the sun, with all his attendant worlds, is drawn to- 
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wards a star in the constellation Hercules, at the rate of eight 
miles per second. Hence our solar system may be regarded 
as a planet, or satellite, of a still mightier system, whose com- 
mon centre of gravity exists somewhere, but where the astron- 
omer has not yet ascertain.d. And this system again, whose 
integral parts are solar systems, may be regarded as the satel- 
lite of still another system ; and so on, until we reach in thought 
the final centre, the absolutely fixed point, around which the 
whole created universe revolves. This final centre, this fixed 
point, around which the great universe of universes revolves, 
we may suppose to be the throne of God; the seat of His om- 
nipotence. If any ask, where it is? We answer, it is no : 
matter where ; it is sufficient that it 7s, and that the great J 
AM is there. Or, perhaps, we might better answer in the 
sublime language which Pascal has applied to the Deity bim- 
self, and say, that the created universe ‘is a circle whose cen- 
tre is everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere.’ 
But what is this mysterious and all pervading power, which 
seems to move a universe as easily as an atom, and which 
moulds all worlds and systems into one grand scheme? The 
law of gravity, it is said; but what is a law? It is nothing 
in itself; and it can do nothing. It is merely the mode ac- 


























cording to which some agent acts. In this case the agent is 
God. Obedient to His word it is, that all atoms and all sys- 
tems move in the harmonious scheme of the boundless world. 

But has His Omnipotence, though coupled with His infinite 
love, been employed upon mere matter, upon mere ‘stone and 
vapor, upon ‘mere material and means.’ Has Hein so many 
portions of space, spoken the sublime word, ‘Let there be light,’ 
when and where there was no eye in need of light? Has He 
in every world beside our own proceeded with every act of 
creation, except the last, the noblest, brightest, best, the crown- 
ing act of all? In all the ages of the eternity that is past, in 
all the realms of the infinite space that surrounds us, has He 
never spoken that most sublime of creative words, ‘Come, let 
us make man in our own image?’ If so, thenshould we be 
constrained to exclaim with the poet: 





‘That word were but a blank, an empty sound, 
If He that spake it, were not speaking still.’ 
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But He is speaking still; just as He has ever been speaking, 
He has not left other worlds, any more than this, without the 
last crowning act of creation. The Almighty, having created 
man in His own image, and risen well pleased from the work, 
pronouncing it ‘very good,’ has scarcely become weary of this 
labor of love, or been so inconsistent with himself, as never to 
repeat such act of His beneficence. Nay, indeed, we believe 
that such was not the first act of his creative love; since we 
can hardly suppose that, from all eternity, his infinite goodness 
remained locked up iu the recesses of his own bosom, until 
it was manifested in the creation of man. Wedeem otherwise 
of the Divine Love than this. In the bright and the burning 
words of Dante: 
‘The celestial love, that spurns 
All envying in its bounty, in itself 
With such effulgence blazeth, as sends forth 
All beauteous things eternal.’ 
3ut when did that Love first begin to blaze, and send forth its 
beauteous forms of life, bearing its ‘own image immutably im- 
pressed?” Here in this lower world, and in these last times of 
the creation? We believe it not. We utterly reject so low, 
so dark, so cheerless a scheme of the universe as this. We 
believe that God is love. 
‘And hence the word, 
Which Chaos heard , 
The ear of night beguiling, 
No sooner spoke 
Than darkness broke, — 
Ten thousand worlds were smiling.’ 
Yes, we reject an outer void, an infinite dark solitude, in 
which no song is ever heard; for since the almighty and the 
living One is there, in all that solitude, so must other worlds 
into existence burst, and the happy sons of God there shout 
for joy. 

‘To believe a God,’ says Cudworth, ‘is to believe the existence 
of all possible good and perfection in the universe; 4t 
is to believe that all things are as they should be, and 
that the whole world is so well framed and governed, that 
the whole system thereof could not possibly have been better.’ 
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But how can all perfection be where the only perfect thing, 
where Mind, is never seen? How can that be greatest, beauti- 
fulest, best, which is mere ‘stone and vapor? ‘There is noth- 
ing great on earth but man; there is nothing great in man but 
mind.’ Hence, if there be no mind in other worlds, then there 
is no greatnessthere. They are not worlds, indeed, but mere 
imperfect, inchoate, abortive attempts at worlds. 

If, in fact, such be the condition of the universe, we can con- 
ceive a far grander one than that which actually exists. The 
universe of God is, however, far grander than any we can pos- 
sibly conceive. For it is the embodiment, not of the concep- 
tion of our poor finite minds, but of the uncreated Mind itself. 
We cannot begin to fill up the picture of the actual universe. 
Its unutterable grandeur, magnificence, and glory, utterly 
beggars all our powers of conception. But we can surely say, 
that it is not a blank, or a boundless canvas, with nothing but a 
Socrates painted upon it! Foras God has deemed it a fit ex- 
pression of His power, majesty, and glory, tocreate man upon 
earth; so He has, no doubt, embellished other worlds with His 
own image. 

‘And thus, the central, self-existent Ons, 

In whose resplendent light both sun and moon 
Are dark, is multiplied and mirrored forth 
In beings like Himself; and countless as 

The universe can hold :—well ordered all, 
From puny man in this dim world of ours, 
To angels dwelling in the beauteous stars 
And boundless suns; grand hierarchies blest, 
And endless ranks of radiant orders high, 

In majesty like gods. His wisdom shines 

In each, and each His wisdom sees in all. 
How rich, how manifold, how infinite 

They show Iis Might and Love !’ 
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Arr. VI.—1. Popular Astronomy. 2 vols.8vo. By Frangois 
Arago. Translated from the French, and edited by W 
H. Smyth and Robert Grant. London. 1855-58 


2. Hxssayon Comets. By Frangois Arago. CEuvres Completes. 
Publiées d’apres son ordre, sous la direction de J. A. Barral, 
17 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1854-62. 


3. History of Physical Astronomy, from the earliest ages to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. By Robert Grant. 
Svo. London. 1862. 


Sir John Herschel, the greatest of living thinkers, begins one 
of his familiar lectures on scientific subjects with these words: 
‘The subject of comets, about which I now propose to say 
something, is one that has of late drawn to it a good deal of 
inquiry and general interest, by reason of the unusually mag- 
nificent spectacles of that description which have within the 
last few years been exhibited to us.’ He reters, of course,to 


the magnificent comets of 1858, 1860, 1861, and 1862. The 
most of us were, however, too much absorbed in the affairs of 
earth, to take much interest, at the time, in these heavenly vis- 
itants of the solar system. 

The planets, by the regularity and beauty of their motions 
inspire confidence. It is far otherwise with the comets. 
These bodies have, by their apparently wild, irregular, and 
eccentric movements, disturbed the human imagination with 
fearful forebodings of evil. All the planets move in one direc- 
tion, from West to East, along a narrow belt or highway of the 
heavens. Some comets move in the same direction with the 
planets ; some in the opposite direction ; and some, again, in all 
other directions. The planets revolve in orbits nearly circular, 
and with velocities apparently uniform. The comets, on the con- 
trary, move in very eccentric or elongated ellipses ; now creep- 
ing around their aphelia, and then flying, with inconceivable 
speed, around their perihelia. Now one bursts from beneath 
the ecliptic, like a power of darkness, and rushes toward the 
sun with an infuriated motion; and again one plunges from 
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above, and hangs, like a destroying angel, over the world. 
The terror occasioned by these wild wanderers of the universe, 
in former times, may be more easily conceived than described. 

As they dash, apparently at random, and with incredible 
velocities, in all directions through the solar system, we 
naturally ask, may they not shatter our planet? Has not 
some great planet, indeed, been dashed to pieces, and scattered 
along the heavens in those fragments of a world, usually called 
‘the asteroids,’ by a collision with some mighty comet? The 
science of the present day enables us to answer these questions. 

An American astronomer has said, ignorantly enough it must 
be admitted, that ‘previous to the discovery of the law of uni- 
versal gravity [by Sir Isaac Newton] comets were looked upon 
as anomalous bodies, of whose motions it was quite impossible 
to take any account. By some philosophers they were re- 
garded as meteors kindled into a blaze in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, and when once extinguished they were lost forever.’ In 
fact, this notion of Aristotle and his followers was universally 
and forever exploded long before Newton was born. For 
Tycho Brahe, having taken the parallax of a comet, demon- 
strated, to the entire satisfaction of the learned world, that, 
instead of being a meteor, it is a member of the solar system, 
revolving around the sun, and not merely around our little 
planet. And when Kepler discovered his second great law, 
namely, that the planets revolve in ellipses, and not, as all 
former ages had believed, in circles, how natural the reflection, 
that the comets might also move in ellipses, more or less eccen- 
tric or elongated! It is certain, that this hypothesis was en- 
tertained before the birth of Newton, or before the law of gravity 
was discovered. In 1610, that is, thirty-two years before the 
birth of Newton, an English gentleman by the name of 
Sir William Sowér, thus wrote to his ‘especiall friend Mr. 
Thomas Harryott’: ‘I have been reading Kepler, and am in 
love with the elliptic inter-planetarium, for methinks it shows 
a way to the solving of the unknown walks of the comets.’ 
It was not until seventy-six years afterward, that this grand 
conception respecting ‘the walks of the comets,’ as well as the 
law of gravity, appeared in the Principia. In that work, it 
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is true, the sublime conception of Sir William Soweér, is de. 
monstrated. In other words, it is shown that, in consequence of 
the law of gravity, every comet, no less than every planet, 
must revolve around the sun in one or the other of those beau- 
tiful curves usually known as the conic sections; revealing the 
reign of absolute order even in the cometary universe, where, 
up to the time of Kepler, Chaos had been supposed to hold 
his. court. 

But, as yet, this great discovery rested intheory alone. It re- 
mained tobe proved by observation, in order that all men, as 
well as the mathematician, might be enabled to see and to 
comprehend ‘the walk of the comets.’ How eagerly, then, 
must Newton, the- god-like thinker, have watched for the ap- 
pearance of a comet, as a witness:to his great discovery, to the 
end that all men might see and believe! He had not long to 
wait; for, in 1680, a magnificent comet made its appearance. 
Coming from the regions of space immediately above the eclip- 
tie, it plunged downward in a direction nearly perpendicular 
to its plane, and seemed to bend its rapid flight directly into 
the body of the sun. But as it approached that great lumina- 
ry, it wheeled around him, with the speed of one million two 
hundred thousand miles per hour, and gradually disappeared 
in the regions whence it came. It approached the sun to within 
a sixth part of his diameter, and threw out a tail one hundred 
millions of miles long ; which, if it had been turned toward the 
earth, would have reached from the sun to our planet! 

‘This comet,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘was perhaps the most 
magnificent ever seen. It appeared from November, 1680, to 
March, 1681. . . . It was, when nearest, only one-sixth 
part of the sun’s diameter from his surface... . . Wow 
observe one thing. The distanee from the sun’s centre. was 
about one one-hundred-and-sixtieth part of our distance. from 
it. All the heat we enjoy on this earth comes from the sun. 
Imagine the heat we should have to endure if the sun were to 
approach usor we the sun to ;}, part of its present distance. 
It would not be merely as if one hundred and sixty suns were 
shining on us.all at once, but one hundred and sixty times one 
hundred and sixty, according to a rule which is well known 
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to all who are conversant in such matters ; that is, twenty-five 
thousand six hundred. Only imagine a glare twenty-five thou- 
sand six hundred times fiercer than that of equatorial sunshine 
at noonday with the sun vertical. And again, only conceive a 
heat twenty-five thousand six hundred times more glaring than 
the glare of such a noonday! In such a heat there is no sub- 
stance we know of that would not run like water—boil— 
and be converted into smoke or vapor. No wonder, then, 
that the comet gave evidence of violent excitement—coming, 
as it did, from the cold regions outside of the planetary system, 
torpid and ice-bound. When arrived even in our temperate 
region, it began to show signs of internal activity; the head 
had begun to develop and the tail to elongate, till the comet 
was for a time lost sight of. No human eye beheld the won- 
derful spectacle it must have offered on the 8th of December, 
1680, the day of its perihelion passage. 

The great comet of 1680, which appeared while Newton 
was brooding over those grand ideas which, like the dawn of 
the outer universe, broke on the world from his Principia, 
‘afforded a beautitul occasion to test the truth of his theory of 
gravitation by the most extreme case which could be proposed.’ 
In the words of Herschel: ‘The planets were tame and gentle 
things to deal with. A little tightening of the rein here anda 
little relaxation there, as they careered round and round, would 
suffice perhaps to keep them regular, and guide them in their 
graceful and smooth evolutions. But here we had a stranger 
trom afar—from out beyond the extremest limits of our system 
—dashing in, scorning all their conventions, cutting across all 
their orbits, and rushing like some wild infuriated thing close 
up to the central sun, and steering short round it in asharp and 
violent curve with a speed of one million two hundred thousand 
miles an hour at the turning point, and going off as if curbed 
by the guidance of a firm and steady leading rein, held by a 
powerful hand, in a path exactly similar to that of its arrival, 
with perfect regularity and beautiful precision ; in conformity 
to a rule which required not the smallest alteration in its word- 
ing to make it applicable to such a case.’ That is to say, it 


then became evident, that precisely the same rule, the same law, 
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which governed the movements of the tamest and feeblest 
planet, also controlled, with absolute sway and perfect preci- 
sion, the wildest and the fiercest of comets. ‘If anything,’ 
says Sir John Herschel, ‘could carry conviction to men’s minds 
of the truth of a theory, it was this. And it did so. I believe 
that Newton’s explanation of the motions of comets, so exem- 
plified, was that which stamped his discoveries in the minds of 
men with the impress of reality beyond all other things.’ 

The great comet, however, of 1680, was not the witness for 
which Newton waited. For, the greatness of its period, 
amounting to more than eight thousand years, has reserved 
its testimony, as to the proof of his theory, for the benefit of 
future ages. According to that theory, the comet:of 1680 can- 
not return for ages, in order to give ocular demonstration 
of the truth of the Principia. It has certainly not returned 
since it appeared in 1680. But this is merely negative evidence. 

Since that time, however, other comets have returned, and 
borne testimony to the theory of Newton. Only two years 
later, indeed, that is, in 1682, a comet made its appearance, not 
to mock, but to crown, the hopes of the astronomer, and to 
stamp his theory with the impress of truth. The marvellous 
story of this comet has been more than a thousand times told; 
and more than a thousand times will it continue to be repeated, 
without ceasing to interest the human mind. 

Halley is the astronomer, whose name the comet of 1682 
bears, and is likely to bear as long as the world stands. For, 
by applying to the observations of La Hire, Picard, Hevelius, 
and Flamstead, the method of Newton, Halley determined 
the elements of that comet’s orbit. Again, by applying the 
same method to the observations, which Kepler and Longomon- 
tanus made of a comet in the year 1607, he found almost. pre- 
cisely the same elements for its orbit. In not asingle instance, 
do we find the difference of a single degree between any two 
corresponding elements of the two orbits. Hence, he more than 
suspected that the two comets of 1607 and 1680 were one and 
the same body, whose period is about seventy-five or seventy-six 
years. Looking back over the astronomical records of the past, 
he found that in 1531, just seventy-six years before 1607 Apian, 
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observed a comet at Ingoldstadt, whose path he attentively 
followed through the constellations. Seizing the observations 
of Apian, and subjecting them to the method of Newton, Hal- 
ley found the elements of its orbit to correspond to those of 
the orbit of the comet of 1607 and 1680. The identity of the 
three comets, then, he regarded as‘ established. Accordingly, 
he predicted that the comet of 1682, would again appear at the 
end of 1758 or the beginning of 1759. Having made this pre- 
diction, and feeling confident it would be fulfilled, Halley sim- 
ply requested that, when the event should take place as foretold, 
mankind would remember, that the return of a comet was first 
predicted by an Englishman. 

This prediction, as' the time for its accomplishment drew 
near, created a great sensation. The mathematicians set to 
work to calculate, and the astronomers furbished up their tel- 
escopes, to look and see for themselves, as wellas for the world 
in general. ‘Mathematicians were not satisfied with the terms 
of Halley’s prediction. In order to convince the most credu- 
lous, they resolved to efface from the time appointed for the’ 
comet’s return, the vagueness in which Halley had left it in- 
volved. Halley had, indeed, been compelled to rest satisfied 
with a rather rongh computation; because in his time it was 
impossible to compute with accuracy the effects produced on 
the motions of a comet by the great planets of our system. It 
was the French mathematician Clairaut, aided by the celebrated 
astronomer Lalande and Madame Lepaute, who first grappled 
with the stupendous difficulties of that sublime problem. 

‘During six months,’ says Lalande, ‘we calculated from morn- 
ing till night,—sometimes even at meals,—the consequence of 
which was that I contracted an illness which changed my con- 
stitution during the remainder of my life. The assistance 
rendered by Madame Lepaute was such, that without her we 
should never have dared to undertake such an enormous labor, 
in which we had to calculate the distance of each of the’ two 
planets, Jupiter and Saturn, separately for every degree, for 
one hundred and fifty years.’ As the result of this immetise’ 
toil, it was found that, by the attraction of Jupiter, the comet 
would be retarded five hundred and eighteen days in its course, 
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and by the attraction of Saturn, one hundred days ; making in all 
six hundred and eighteen days. Allowing, then, for these 
six hundred and eighteen days, the perihelion passage of the 
comet ought to take place on the 13th of April, 1759. But 
Clairaut claimed thirty days grace, because the want of time 
occasioned by the near approach of the comet, had compelled 
him to neglect certain small terms in the course of his calen- 
lations. The event verified all these predictions. The comet, 
true to the estimate of Clairaut, appeared in the constellations 
indicated by him beforehand, and passed the perihelion, or its 
nearest point of approach to the sun, on the 12th of March 
1759. If Clairaut had designated the day for that passage, and 
if the comet had been punctual to the very day, most men 
would, no doubt, have been filled with amazement at the won- 
derfutl accuracy of the prediction. But, in such an event, the 
perfect coincidence would have been due to accident, rather 
than to science; because the terms neglected by him must 
have produced some departure from the exact truth in his re- 
sults. His prediction was, then, more satisfactorily verified, 
than if the comet had passed the perihelion on a day, or an 
hour, previously appointed by himself. 

Halley’s comet was again due in 1835. Who, then, would 
calculate its return in that year? Damoisseau did not shirk 
from the immense labor. He took into the account the disturb- 
ing action of the planet Uranus, whose existence was not known 
in the time of Clairaut, as well as that of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn. Nay, he even computed the disturbing attrac- 
tion of the earth; and having completed the prodigious caleu- 
lations, he named the 4th of November, 1835, for the perihe- 
lion passage of the comet. Pontecoulant, determined to make 
a still nearer approximation to the exact time, introduced into 
his computations a more correct evaluation of the mass of Ju- 
piter, than was possessed by Damoisseau, and designated the 
13th day of November, 1835, for the perihelion passage of the 
comet. In point of fact, it happened on the 15th, or within 
three days of the time named by Pontecoulant! Rosenberger 
had also calculated the event in question ; andsaid it must take 
place between the 11th and 16th of November, 1835. . It took 
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place on the 15th of that month! Such was the ocular de 
monstration, by which the sublime theory of Newton was 
stamped, as a reality, on the human mind,—never more to be 
lost sight of or forgotten. 

Comets have, in times past, been objects of great terror, 
Astronomers, however, congratulate mankind, perhaps too 
confidently, on their entire deliverance from all such weak fears. 
It is certain that the memorable comet of 1770 taught a very 
different lesson. Jor, in spite of all the discoveries of science, 
the world was far from easy under the aspect of that comet. 
As it moved along the heavens in all its terrible beauty, the 
world in spite of all its boasted science, seemed predisposed to 
a paroxysm of terror. Hence, when Lalande imprudently 
dropped the hint, that the comet might do us some harm, all 
Paris was in a state of commotion. Weak-minded men died of 
fright, and nervous women fainted outright. Some dreaded a 
deluge, and some a conflagration. Some thought of betaking 
themselves to holes and caverns of the earth, in order to es- 
cape the flaming tail of the comet; while others turned their 
eyes towards the Pyrenees, the Alps, or the Hymalayas, as 
affording the best means of escape from an impending flood. 

Now what was all this terror about? About the comet of 
1770,—one of the most inoffensive things that ever floated 
between heaven and earth. Why, this same terrible object, 
after giving the good people of Paris such a scare, ran ful! 
tilt against the moons of Jupiter, and disturbed nothing. 
Those beautiful moons, in fact, just rolled on, and gave their 
light to Jupiter, precisely as if the comet had no existence at 
all. Indeed, if the comet had been merely the ghost of a de- 
parted world, it could not have been more perfectly harmless 
than it was. If it had run against the earth, as it did against 
the moons of Jupiter, it would have given us a gentle einbrace 
merely, and done us no sort of harm whatever. ‘I suspect,’ says 
Sir Isaac Newton, ‘that the spirit which makes the finest, sub- 
tilest, and the best part of our air, and which is absolutely neces- 
sary to the life and being of all things, comes principally from 
the comets. So far are they from portending any hurt or mis- 
chief to us, which the natural fears of men suggest, from the ap- 
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pearance of anything which is uncommon or astonishing.’ ‘The 
passage of the earth,’ says M. Arago, ‘through the tail of a 
comet ought to occur several times in acentury ;’ and does, no 
doubt, occur without the slightest jar or injury to our planet. 

The comet of 1770 bears the name of Lexell, by whom the 
elements of its orbit were caleulated. Its period was found 
to be five and a half years ; and, consequently, it should have 
passed its perihelion again in 1776. But it failed to make 
its appearance then; nor has it since been seen. Why is this? 
Was the astronomer wrong in his calculations? Or is his 
science at fault? Thousands were inclined to answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. The world began to doubt, and to 
laugh the prediction of the astronomer to scorn. 

But, at this stage of the controversy, a celebrated mathema- 
tician, M. Burckhardt, came to the rescue, and revealed. the 
mystery. He demonstrated, that if the comet had returned 
in 1776, as no doubt it did, its relative position with respect to 
the earth and the sun must have been such, that it could not 
have been seen from our planet. For no eye could follow its 
course in the full blaze of the sun, except the eye of the mathe- 
matician. That is to say, the eye of the mathematician armed, 
not with telescopic glass or power, but with that wonderful 
instrument the calculus, which pierces alike, and with equal 
ease, the biaze of the sun and the blackness of the infinite. 

But at its next return, in 1781, the earth was favorably sit- 
uated ; and yet.the comet failed to make its appearance. The 
calculators seemed, for a time, at their wits end. But, after a 
while, they found the solution of the strange enigma. ‘The 
poor comet,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘had. got bewildered. It 
had plunged headlong into the immediate sphere of Jupiter's 
attraction—had intruded, an uninvited guest, into his family 
cirele—actually nearer to him than his fourth satellite, and into 
a situation where Jupiter’s attraction for it was two hundred 
times that of the sun.’ Of course, it was, for a time, com- 
pletely commanded: by this new centre of motion; and when 
it returned again, its orbit was so altered by the attraction of 
Jupiter, that it could not be recognized as the comet of 1770. 

But still the doubters asked, why the comet, with so short.a 
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period, and with so great a size, had never been seen before ¢ 
Here, again, the mathematician called Jupiter to the rescue. 
Before the year.1767, in fact, this unhappy comet had been re- 
volving in a totally different orbit of much greater dimensions, 
and was, then and there, actually seized upon by the powerful 
arm of Jupiter, and flung into his course of five and a half 
years, and then, after making two visits to the sun, was again 
seized on, and hurled into an orbit of twenty years’ period ; 
where it has, perhaps, quietly performed its revolutions to the 
present day. 

Another very remarkable comet is that of Encke, which 
makes its circuit around the sun in twelve hundred days, or 
about three years and four months, and in the same direction 
as the planets. Its period was determined, in 1819, by the 
distinguished computist whose name it bears. ‘Since that time, 
it has been re-observed on every subsequent revolution, in ’22, 
25, °29, °32, °35, 38, °42, 745, °48, °51, °55, and is always an- 
nounced in the almanacs as a regular member of our system.’ 
Yet this comet, or, as Sir John Herschel calls it, this ‘mere 
puff of vapor,’ has never scared any one, so far as we know, 
out of his senses. 

Biela’s comet, however, excited, if possible, still greater alarm 
than that of 1770. ‘The newspapers of the day announced the 
awful intelligence, that on the 29th day of October, near the 
hour of midnight, in 1832, this comet would cross the plain of 
the earth’s orbit, and very near that orbit itself. This was 
enough. The people did not stop to consider. The earth 
would certainly cross the comet’s path, and would, of course, 
be at the point of crossing just in time to get itself knocked 
into a cocked hat. All Paris was, again, in astate of conster- 
nation and dismay. Many rich people began to make their 
wills; not wishing, of course, the comet to carry off their 
riches. And ‘many benevolent people’ implored the Academy 
of Sciences for relief. The Academy at once appointed M. 
Arago to watch the behavior of the comet. Thus originated 
his delightful little work on comets, whose title stands at the 
head of this article. | 

He found, indeed, that the comet would cross the earth’s 
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orbit. But then he demonstrate’, that, when it should do 80, 
the earth would be fifty-five millions of miles from the place of 
its passage. A safe distance surely, being more than half the 
distance of the earth from the sun, and more than twice its 
distance from Venus. ‘Ah! true,’ said one of M. Arago’s 
friends to him, ‘the earth will not be there when the comet 
strikes its orbit; but then it will break the earth’s orbit, so that 
when the earth comes to the broken place it will fall through 
and be lost’! 

This comet was, in fact, like that of 1770, little more than 
the shadow of a world. ‘It passed over,’ says Sir John 
Herschel, ‘a faint group of stars of the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth magnitudes, and when it was on the cluster, the stars 
were still visible through its mass. A more striking proof,’ he 
adds, ‘could not have been offered of the extreme translucency 
of the matter of which the comet consists. The most trifling 
fog would have entirely effaced this group of stars; yet they 
continued visible through a thickness ot cometic matter, which, 
calculating on its distance and apparent diameter, must have 
exceeded fifty thousand miles!’ Only think of such wonderful 
attenuation. The most trifling fog, though only a few yards in 
thickness, would entirely hide that group of stars from view; 
and yet they shine through fifty thousand miles of cometic mat- 
ter! Was that comet, then, a real world, or merely the shadow, 
or dream of a world? Even if it had enveloped the earth, as 
Loxell’s comet did the moons of Jupiter, it would have fallen 
upon us lighter than the gentlest breeze of heaven. 

Dr. Olbers, a celebrated astronomer, had, indeed, as far back 
as 1826, or six years before the arrival of the comet, given the 
world notice of its perfectly harmless nature. ‘The comet, 
said he, ‘need occasion no fear of unpleasant consequences to 
the earth, or to itsinhabitants. For, if a collision should take 
place [between the earth and the comet] it can only havea 
very insignificant influence on the climate.’ That is all. 

Whether the nuclei of comets are transparent or opaque, 
whether they are solid bodies or simple collections of vapors, is, 
says M. Arago, a very important question. On its solution 
depends the part which is played by comets in the revolutions 
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of the physical universe. Accordingly, this question is exam- 
ined in his work on astronomy, as well as in the Familiar Lec- 
tures of Sir John Herschel. 

At Limoges, in 1774, Montaigne saw a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude through the nucleus of a comet. In 1795, Sir William 
Herschel distinctly perceived a star of the 20th magnitude 
through the central portion of a comet. Olbers, in 1796, saw 
a small star of the sixth magnitude, though it was behind a 
comet. In October, 1824, M. Struve saw a star of the tenth 
magnitude very near the centre of a comet, and yet it was not 
dimmed by the intervening mass of the comet. Tons, in 1825, 
beheld the centre of a comet projected on a star of the fifth 
magnitude, without diminishing the light of the star. In 1825, 
M. Valz perceived a star of the seventh magnitude in Taurus 
pass behind the centre of a comet, without ceasing to be visible. 
In 1825, M. Struve imagined that he had, at last, found a comet 
with a solid nucleus ; but it soon turned out, that this supposed 
solid nucleus was nothing else than a star of the eleventh mag- 
nitude shining through the body of the comet. Having given 
these, and other, instances of transparent nuclei, as well as 
having examined the cases supposed to prove the existence of 
solid or opaque ones, M. Arago concludes in these words: 
‘Now nothing, absolutely nothing, proves that there do exist 
comets of this kind; or, in other words, comets with a solid 
nucleus.’ If any such do exist, they still remain to be detected 
by the telescope. 

Even the great comet of 1858, is thus described by Sir John 
Herschel. This comet is a ‘material substance. But now, 
only conceive what must be the thinness, the almost spiritual 
lightness, of a vapor or fog, which, occupying such an enormous 
space, would not extinguish the stars shining throughit. <Arc- 
turus was noway dimmed when it shone through the very mid- 
dle of the tail of that comet. . . . rat oo Tae, 
every one must have noticed that the ne puff of a rail- 
way carriage completely obscures the sun, much more a star. 
You cannot see the sun throngh it. Well, then; there must 
have been Jess substance in a line of ninety thousand miles 
of tail between the eye and star than in the line of a few 
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yards of steam smoke penetrated by the eye in the other cage.’ 
The eye seeing a star, which a few yards of the most trifling 
vapor would conceal from view, through a mass of ninety 
thousand miles of cometic matter! How infinitely attenuated, 
then,.must such matter be! Well, therefore, may we Bay, 
with Herschel, that if the earth were swallowed up by a comet, 
it is ‘most probable’ that ‘nobody would know anything about it.’ 
For aught we know, indeed, we are at this moment immersed 
in the body of a comet; which, without the least sensation of 
a shock, has collided with our planet. 

What is the number of planets in our system’ If we sup- 
pose, as in reason we may, that the perihelia of comets are 
equally distributed in different purtions of the solar system, 
we may easily compute the number of comets belonging to this 
system. For the number of comets, actually known, whose peri- 
helion distances are less than the radius of the orbit of Mercury 
amounts to thirty-seven. This radius and that of the orbit of 
Neptune are inthe ratio of one toseventy-eight. But the vol- 
umes of two spheres are to each other as the cubes of their 
radii. If, then, we adopt the hypothesis of an equal distribu- 
tion of comets in our system,—and no reason can be given. for 
a different distribution,—we shall have 1° is to 78° as 37 is to 
the number of comets whose perihelia are contained in the 
sphere having for its radius the distance of Neptune from the 
sun; or, in other words, to the number of comets in the solar 
system. Performing the numerical operations indicated, we 
have : 

1 is to 474, 552 as 37 is to 17, 558, 424. 
Thus, within the orbit of Neptune, the solar system would con- 
tain more than seventeen and a half millions of comets. Yet 
all these comets together, would not, perhaps, weigh as much 
as the little planet Mercury ; so wonderfully attenuated is the 
stuff of which they are made! 

But even if there were ten millions of comets in our system, 
we may wellask, why they are not more frequently seen? If 
the solar system swarms with ten millions of comets, why are 
they not always obtruding themselves on our notice? Or, in 
other words, why do they walk around us unseen, like the in- 
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numerable spirits of which the poet speaks‘ This question is 
easily answered. But few of the comets have short periods, 
while the great majority of them revolve in orbits which 
would not permit their return to the sun more than once during 
a century, if that often; and then, perhaps, they would not 
become visible from the earth. If, for example, we turn to 
the catalogue of caleulated comets we shall find that the comet 
discovered in 1852, or No. 195 of the catalogue, has sixty-nine 
years for the time of its revolution. The comet discovered by 
Pons, in 1812, has a period of seventy years. The comet of 
Olbers, discovered in 1815, [No. 129 of catalogue,] has a period 
of seventy-four years; No. 174 of the catalogue, discovered by 
Father Vico in i846, has a period of seventy-three years ; 
while No. 162 of the catalogue, discovered by Bremaker in 
1840, has a period of three hundred and forty-four years; No. 
177, discovered in 1846, has one of four hundred and one years. 
No. 109 of the catalogue, has a period of four hundred and 
twenty-two years; No. 71, discovered in 1746, has a period of 
eight hundred and seventy-five years. The great comet of 1807 
or No. 120 of catalogue, has a period of one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-four years. Thegreat comet of 1769, No. 84 
of catalogue, has a period of two thousand and ninety years. 
The comet discovered by Pons, in 1827, has a period of two 
thousand six hundred and eleven years. The celebrated comet 
of 1811, No. 124, has one of three thousand and sixty-five years. 
The great.comet of 1825, No. 145,comes around once in every four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-six years. That discovered 
by Pons, in 1822, No. 139, takes its walk around the sun in five 
thousand six hundred and forty nine years; that discovered by 
Schwerzer, in 1849, or, No. 188, has made only one revolution in 
eight thousand three hundred and seventy-five years; having 
entered on its long journey before the creation of man. 

The celebrated comet of 1680, No. 49 of the catalogue, 
which furnished Newton with an occasion for the demonstra- 
tion that comets revolve around the sun in ellipses, or in conic 
sections, and that, consequently, they are retained in their 
orbits by the foree, and ruled by the law, of gravity, has a 
period of eight thousand eight hundred and thirteen years. 
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Accordingly, the great comet of 1680, had not appeared to the 
inhabitants of our planet, till it appeared to Sir Isaac Newton 

and became a witness to the truth of his theory of gravitation; 
and it will not again appear for thousands of years. 

The first comet of 1780, No. 91 of the catalogue, revolves 
in an orbit of seventy-five thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight years. That discovered at Paris in 1844, by Mauvais, 
has a period of one hundred thousand years. It must, then, 
have entered on its long journey around the sun some ninety- 
four thousand years before the creation of man, and became 
visible, for the first time in the history of the world, in 1844, 
Many comets, it is highly probable, have not, as yet, made 
their first appearance to our planet, but are still wending their 
way, as they have been doing for centuries, towards the sun. 

‘We have now,’ says M. Arago, ‘arrived at comets which, 
after having approached the sun within a distance less than the 
radius of the earth’s orbit, [or, in other words, got nearer to 
the sun than the earth is,] recede from that body to a distance 
of several thousand times the same radius. . . . They 
leave our system,’ he continues, ‘to plunge into regions more 
distant from the earth than « Centauri, a Lyre, Sirius, or 
Capella, and it will be necessary to await their return thou- 
sands of centuries.’ 

This statement is not correct. It is not based on calcula- 
tion; and it shoots far beyond the mark. No.comet, whose 
period has been ascertained, travels out as far as any of the 
fixed stars. It is certain that not one of the comets mentioned 
by M. Arago, not even that whose period is one hundred thou- 
sand years, will travel the one-hundredth part of the way to 
the nearest fixed star, before it will begin to return to the 
sun. Indeed,it the orbit of a comet reached only half way to 
the nearest of the fixed stars, it would require upwards of 
eleven millions of years to make one revolution around the sun. 
But as a comet recedes from the sun, its motion becomes con- 
tinually slower and slower; soif it should travel as far as a 
fixed star from the sun, its period would be vastly greater than 
twice eleven millions of years. As, indeed, it would move 
so very slow in the outer half of its orbit, no numbers 
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could give any idea of the immensity of its period. Instead 
of having to wait only thousands of centuries, we, or rather 
the everlasting stars, would have to wait ten thousand times 
ten thousand centuries, for its return to the sun. 

Donati’s comet, or the great comet of 1858, will return to 
its perihelion in two thousand one hundred years, and will 
have gone to the distance of two hundred and _ thirty-eight 
times the distance of the earth from the sun, or eighty times 
the distance of the planet Neptune. But still this is -hardly 
the one-thousandth part of the distance to the nearest of the 
fixed stars. 

The comet of 1858 has made only one visit to the sun since 
the Christian era; and on the long journey which it then com- 
pleted, it must have entered more than two hundred years 
before the commencement of that era. And yet, in all its 
tremendous flight of two thousand one hundred years, it 
did not pass over the one-thousandth part of the distance to 
the nearest of the fixed stars! 

Indeed, if any comet should once cross the boundary line be- 
tween the empire of the sun and that of a fixed star ; or, in other 
words, the line at which the attraction of the sun and the star are 
equal ; it would never again return toour system. On the con- 
trary, it would revolve around the star forever, as a new centre of 
motion ; or else it would, once more, pass over to the empire of 
some other star; and so on to the end of its career; either 
taking up its permanent abode in some one of the innumera- 
ble solar systems of the universe, or else moving on forever 
from system to system,—a wild, but not a lawless, wanderer 
through the infinite regions of space. 

But what, in conclusion, shall we say respecting the tails of 
comets? Every age, since 1609, has had its theory to explain 
these mysterious, these wonderful appendages. You may have 
seen, perhaps, a pencil of light refracted by a glass lens, or a 
glass filled with water, and beheld the rays, after having united 
in the focus, continue their route in a divergent, fan-like beam, 
which is rendered visible by their reflection from particles of 
dust in the air, if not by their reflection from particles of the 
air itself. It was on the principle of this phenomena, that 
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Cardan explained the tail of the comet. The body of the 
comet taking the place of the lens, and the refracted rays of 
the sun forming its tail. This theory was adopted by Tycho 
Brahe, by Kepler, and by Galileo; the great thinkers of that 
age. According to this theory, the tail of a comet was bound 
to be as straight as a sunbeam. In spite of this theory, how- 
ever, in proud contempt of all pre-existing fashions, first one 
comet, and then another, made their appearance with a mag- 
nificent curvature in their long trains; a real Grecian bend. 
Kepler at once abandoned the theory of Cardan, of which he 
had been a zealous partizan, and invented one of his own. 

He gives this theory in his treatise on the comets of 1607. 
He there formally states, that the tails of comets are produced 
from a portion of their bodies, which the impulsive force of 
the solar rays drives into the region opposite to the sun. This 
conception, or hypothesis, of Kepler, was embraced by Euler 
and by Newton. But the tails of comets are no respecters of 
persons. Hence, instead of always flowing back in a direction 
opposite to the sun, as the new theory required them to do, 
they were sometimes seen.to shoot right forward in the face of 
the sun, with as: little respect to that luminary as to the theory 
of Kepler, and Euler, and Newton. And, in addition to this 
most conclusive fact, the rays of the sun are not material, and 
they have no impulsive force ; as modern science, and modern 
experimente, have most: conelusively demonstrated. So the 
theory of Newton has disappeared before the progress of 
science; and still more before the progress of comets marching 
tail-foremost toward the sun. His theory, granting the assump- 
tion of an impulsive force in the sun’s rays, explained the tails 
of comets, but it utterly failed to show how, in certain cases, 
their tails were turned into horns. 

Sir John Herschel, the great thinker of this age, explains 
the tail of a comet; by the assumption of a repulsive force 
in the sun. But what is the repellant force? He does not 
tell-us. Is it certainly known to’ exist, or is it merely assumed 
for the purpose of explaining one of the great mysteries of 
the universe? If the latter, then, with Sir Isaac Newton, we 
exclaim, Hypotheses non fingo; an aphorism, or motto, which 
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Newton himself forgot while dealing with the tails of comets. 
Or, if there is a repellant, as well as an attractive, force, in the 
sun, how does it happen that these two forces act at one and 
the same time and at one and the same distance? Why does 
the attractive force act on certain particles of the comet, while, 
at the same time, the repulsive force acts on other particles of 
the same body; driving them in diametrically opposite direc- 
tions? Is this order; isthis harmony; is this science? Are 
not such assumptions, on the contrary, arbitrary, self-contra- 
dictory, and untenable? It is one thing to assume, or imagine, 
principles, in order to explain the phenomena of nature; and 
quite another to discover the agencies, or laws, by which they 
are really explained,.and reduced to the domain of science. 
But yet, in the order of human knowledge, the dim twilight 
of hypothesis, or conjecture, necessarily precedes the noonday 
of science. 

‘If Iam asked,’ says M. Arago, ‘what produces the tail of 
comets, I would reply, I donot know. I can guess; but I do 
not know. <A lady of the French court, once asked Mairan, 
“What are the belts of Jupiter?” “I donot know,” replied the 
Secretary of the Academy of Sciences. ‘Then, said the lady, 
“Ts Saturn the only planet surrounded by a ring?” ‘Ido not 
know,” again replied Mairan. The lady, growing impatient, 
demanded, with a certain degree of rudeness,““What purpose, 
then, does it serve, sir, to be an academician?” “Itserves the 
purpose, madam, to reply—I do not know.”’ | Every honest 
teacher, who despises the conceit of knowledge without the 
reality, will often have occasion for the answer, 7 do not know. 
On one occasion, when we gave this answer, a student flippant- 
ly exclaimed, ‘Why, Professor, when I came to the University, 
I thought you would tell us all we do not know.’ ‘I am sorry, 
my young friend,’ said I, ‘that you labored. under so great. a 
mistake. I can engage to tell:you-only what. I know, which 
is a very short story; but if I should undertake to tell all that 
you do not know, I am afraid the story would be a very long 
one.’ 

Our knowledge respecting the tails of comets has, however, 
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made some progress. We certainly know two things about 
them, namely, that they are material substances, and that they 
are either cones or hollow cylinders. These two things, at 
least, have been established by the progress of modern science, 

It has, perhaps, occurred to most of my hearers to ask the 
question, What is the use of comets. It would be the height 
of presumption to suppose, for one moment, that they are of 
no use, because the part they play in the economy of the uni- 
verse, is wholly unknown to us. But, in fact, we can partially, 
at least, see the use of the comets. 

There are, in the structure of the universal system of things, 
certain arrangements, which aid the mind of man to ascertain 
the order, the harmony, and the glory of the universe. The 
orbit of Mars, for example, is far more eccentric than that of 
any other orbit in our system. It was precisely this peculiarity 
in the orbit of Mars, the nearest of all the exterior planets to 
the earth, which enabled Kepler to ascertain those great and 
glorious laws, which won for him the proud title of ‘the Legis- 
lator of the Skies.’ But for that special arrangement, those 
laws would have still been unknown to the human mind; and 
Newton, deprived of such stepping stones, could not have as- 
cended to the most sublime discovery ever made by man,—the 
law of universal gravitation itself. Or, in other words, if that 
eccentricity had not existed, the order and harmony of the 
universe would have still been concealed to mortal vision. 
But, as we have seen, it has been by the return of comets, that 
the great discovery of Newton was brought home to the mind 
of man, and stamped on his belief as a glorious reality. 

Nor is this all. For, it was by the presence of a comet near 
the planet Mercury, that astronomers have been enabled to 
weigh it, and ascertain its mass with a great degree of accuracy. 
It is, also, the existence of a very small comet, which seemed 
destined to test and decide the great question, whether or not 
there is a resisting medium throughout the regions of all space. 
That little, thin, and scarcely perceptible comet, usually known 
as Encke’s, seems to be a delicate feeler put out, by the universe, 
on purpose to test the question as to the reality of such a 
medium; a question vitally connected with the nature of light, 
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and also with the final destiny of ‘all things. Comets 
will, also, it is highly probable, enable the human mind to 
determine certain great questions respecting the forces of the 
universe on which its physical constitution depends. 

In regard to Biela’s comet, which, in 1832, was the terror of 
Paris, Sir John Herschel says: ‘Its return was accordingly pre- 
dicted, and the prediction verified with the most striking exact- 
ness. And this went on regularly till its appearance (also 
predicted) in 1846. In that year it was observed as usual, 
and all seemed to be going on quietly and comfortably, when 
behold! suddenly on the 13th day of January it split into 
two distinct comets! each with a head and coma and a little 
nucleus of its own. . . . What domestic troubles,’ con- 
tinues he, ‘caused the secession it is impossible to conjecture, 
but the two receded farther and farther from each other up to 
a certain moderate distance, with some degree of mutual com- 
munication and a very odd interchange of light—one day one 
head being brighter and another day the other—till they 
seem to have agreed finally to part company. The oddest part of 
the story, however, is yet to come. The year 1852 brought 
round the time for their reappearance, and behold! there they 
both were, at about the same distance from each other, and 
both visible in one telescope.” Now, why was this? What 
force overcame the force of gravity, and split the-once cele- 
brated comet into two distinct comets? Sir John Herschel 
does not even indulge in a conjecture. But as we view these 
two comets standing apart in the heavens, in spite of the force 
of gravity, may we not liken them to two pith-balls suspended 
in a glass jar and standing out in direct opposition to each 
other, and to the law of gravity, because they are charged 
with similar electricities? We only guess or conjecture; we 
do not pretend to know. 
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hutes. With Thoughts on Marriage, &c. By Elizabeth 
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The Mental and Moral Dignity ef Woman. By Benjamin 
Parsons. London: Snow. 
Strictures on HMemale Education. By Hannah More. 
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The world is not given to patient reflection or meditation. 
It has certainly not bestowed much patient, careful, conscien- 
tious thought on the greatest of all earthly subjects,—the nature, 
the education, and the influence of woman. If, indeed, we may 
judge trom the practice of most men, they consider this great 
subject one tor the display of their wit, rather than for the 
exercise of their wisdom. How many, for example, endeavor 
to display their wit, if not te gratify their malice, by ill-natured 
flings at the sex; while others, far more numerous, seek to win 
their good opinion by ingenious flatteries or well-turned com- 
pliments. 

The first class, or those who aim: to show their wit at the ex- 
pense of woman, only display their stupidity at their own ex- 
pense. We have never been able to hear one of these men 
talk, or rather one of these miscreants, without a feeling of 
utter loathing and contempt ;.and the more he has been pleased 
to say against the sex, the more has he fallen in our estimation. 
Are such creatures ashamed of their own mothers? Their 
mothers certainly have good reason to be ashamed of them. 
Have they no sisters, no dear old aunts, no fair cousins ? They 
certainly deserve to have none. If an antipathy to woman 
renders genius itself contemptible, what shall we say of it in 
those conceited coxcombs, who have nothing to glory in except 
that they belong tothe masculine gender? What shall we say 
of the sorry jibes of those poor forlorn misogynists, who have 
none of the qualities of Pope except his deformity, or nothing 
of the genius of Swift except its malignity? Is it not, indeed, 
the severest satire that can be pronounced on woman to say that 
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she is the mother of such creatures? Few men of genius, 
however, are to be found among the libeliers of the sex. For 
one Pope, or one Swift, in their ranks, there are a hundred 
brainless bipeds, who daily and devoutly thank God that they 
were not born women ; arenot ‘the weaker vessels’ of humanity. 
We intend to say a word about woman. We have nothing 

to say about this or that particular class of women. Hence, 
when Lord Byron says, 

‘I’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen,’ 
we have not one word to offer in reply. We do not defend 
stormy women; they can defend themselves. They never fail 
to put us to flight. One stormy woman could, indeed, rout a 
whole regiment of such men as ourselves; though we certainly 
claim to be a valorous champion and defender of the sex. One 
cold night in the month of December—the recollection is still 
a sad one—we were walking along Cambridge Terrace, in 
London, just as the great clock struck nine. Intending to 
change our lodgings, and, seeing the usual sign—*Apartments 
to let’—at the window of a very nice-looking house, we rang 
at the door; when, horribile dictu / the affrightful lady made 
her tempestuous appearance. ‘What do you want, sir? she 
screamed in a sharp, shrill voice, which no langs of mortal 
male, could possibly imitate. ‘O, madam,’ said we, ‘we beg 
your pardon ; we want nothing in the wide world; we assure 
you we want nothing.’ ‘Suppose you want apartments, sir, 
come in.’ ‘Beg your pardon, madam, we want nothing.’ Then, 
before she could utter another word, we made our escape; and 
that, too, as speedily as possible. Lord Byron was right, when 
he said, 

‘T’ve seen your stormy seas and stormy women, 

And pity lovers rather more than seamen." 
But was not Lord Byron himself a stormy man, and, as such, 
justly doomed to encounter stormy women, or ‘whirlwinds in 
petticoats’ 4 

Some women, it is true, are failures, as well as some men. 

But we mean to pass by all the failures, in this article ; just as 
we passed by the screaming hag in Cambridge Terrace. It may 
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be true, also, that the women-failures are worse than the men- 
failures; for it is a law of nature, that the best things make 
the worst corruptions. The celebrated saying of Erasmus, 
Homo homini aut deus aut lupus, man is to man either a god 
or a wolf, has, we sorrowfully admit, its parallel, or its analogy, 
in the better half of creation. But our topic is woman, and 
not wolves. Hence, with the poet, we can truly say to her: 
‘Were mine the spell 
To call Fate’s joys or blunt his dart, 
There should not be one hand or heart 


But served or wished thee well. 


‘For thou art woman—with that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come, 
Truth, Beauty, Love—in her adored, 
And earth’s Paradise restored 
In the green bower of home. 


‘What is man’s love? His vows are broke, 
E’en while the parting kiss is warm ; 
But woman’s love all change will mock, 
And, like the ivy round the oak, 
Cling closest in the storm.’ 

Is woman, then, superior to man? This question has, from 
time to time, been much discussed, and warmly discussed, too ; 
especially by women. After ‘the revival of letters,’ says Miss 
More, ‘the controversy about the equality of the sexes, was 
agitated with greater warmth than wisdom. The process was 
instituted and carried on, on the part of the female complainant, 
with that sort of acrimony which always raises a suspicion of 
the justice of any cause.’ No wonder this war of words was 
carried on with such acrimony ; for, as Miss More says, it was 
waged then, asit is in our own day, by women vain of their wit. 
The beauties took no part in the contest. ‘There is,’ says Miss 
More, ‘a singular difference between a woman vain of her 
wit, and a woman vain of her beauty. The beauty, though 
anxiously alive to her own fame, is indifferent enough about 
the beauty of other women. Provided she is sure of your ad- 
miration, she does not insist on your thinking that there is an- 
other handsome woman in the world. The wit, more liberal 
at least in her vanity, is jealous for the honor of her whole sex, 
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and contends for the equality of their pretensions, in which she 
feels her own involved. The beauty vindicates her own rights ; 
the wit, the rights of women. The beauty fights for herself; 
the wit, fora party. The beauty would be a single Queen for 
life; the wit would abrogate the Salique law of intellect, and 
enthrone a whole sex of Queens.’ Now, we own ourselves sub- 
jects of the silent Queen of beauty, and not of the wrangling 
Queens of wit. These may be right. Wit is certainly a more 
admirable thing than beauty. But the more a woman says 
about her wit, or the wit of her sex, the less are we apt to 
think of it. Miss More speaks of the beauty as ‘selfish ;? but 
the beauty would, it seems to us, show less wit than the wit 
herself, if she should try to persuade mankind, that all women 
are beautiful. For, in reality, some are almost inclined to be 
ugly; and besides, if all women were beautiful, where would 
be the distinction of beauty ? 

But what signifies it to the world, whether women be equal, 
or superior, or inferior, to men, in wit or intelligence? Has any 
good ever come of discussing such a question? Man and 
woman are, indeed, the two halves of humanity; and either, 
without the other, would be, like the half of a pair of scissors, 
utterly worthless. Let idle wits, then, whether male or female, 
wrangle about the equality, or the inequality, of the sexes. 
All men of sense must see, and recognize, the great fact, that 
each sex is absolutely necessary to the divine worth, perfection, 
and glory of the other. 

We have several friends who have expressed the wish te 
know our opinion about woman ; and we now proceed to gratify 
their wish. Is woman, then, superior to man or inferior ? The 
truth is, that we do not know how to answer this question, not 
so much because it is delicate, as because it is difficult. In 
fact, no sensible answer can be given, unless, in the first place, 
there be a division of the question. For, ir some respects, 
man is superior to woman, while, in others, woman is superior 
toman? In what respects, then, is woman inferior to man‘ 
Is she inferior to him physically, intellectually, morally, or 
religiously ? Each one of these questions, into which the too 
general question has been divided, may be easily answered, and 
answered they shall be seriatim. 


* 
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Is woman, then, as she is sometimes contemptuously called, 
‘the inferior animal ? We once had an occasion to answer this 
question at a large dinner partyin London. A gentleman, or 
at least a son of John Bull, then and there present, having 
spoken of woman as ‘the inferior animal,’ two ladies appealed 
to us to know what we thought of such a sentiment. ‘Right, 
Mesdames,’ said we, ‘exactly right.’ ‘What!’ exclaimed one 
of the ladies, ‘do you, too, call woman the inferior animal ? ‘Yes, 
Madam, inferior animals, but superior beings.’ At this reply, 
her countenance, which had seemed to be looking daggers at us 
and saying, Et tu Brute, relaxed into a smile. Now this opinion 
which was no light compliment thrown out for the occasion, 
we are prepared to maintain against all comers, whether they 
be the valiant sons of John Bull, or calves, or cowards, or only 
captains of modern chivalry. We say that woman és ‘the in- 
terior animal ;’ and that man, especially the man who insults 
her weakness, is the superior brute. 

How, in the second place, do the sexes compare in regard to 
intellect? We do not know; nor can we see how such a ques- 
tion may be submitted to any practical or experimental test. 
But we are inclined to think, that, if all other things were 
equal, the intellect of woman would be found fully equal to 
that of man. But all other things are not equal. On the 
contrary, they are far—very:far—from being equal. Woman 
lacks, in the first place, the strength of body, and the energy 
of will, to exert and develop her intellectual powers, as those 
of man are exerted and developed. 

The education of woman is, in the second place, very far 
inferior to that of man. Hence one great source of the actual 
diversity, or inequality, observable in the development of their 
intellectual powers. What is mind without training, disci- 
pline, development, expansion, acquired power? Wide in- 
deed, unspeakably wide, is the difference between a thoroughly 
educated and trained mind, and an imperfectly educated one. 
Two acorns may be exactly alike; and yet while one is grow- 
ing up into a little, insignificant scrub-oak, the other becomes 
the great tree among trees, and the glory of the forest. Such, 
and so marvellous, is the difference which education often 
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makes between minds naturaily equal. The one is dwarted 
into a pigmy; the other, developed into a giant. 

Now what, in fact, is the education, the intellectual educa- 
tion, of women? Girls usually go to school during infancy, 
and for a few years, also, in their teens. We may see one of 
them every morning, trudging to school—poor thing !--with some 
fourteen or fifteen books in her arms ; and she has a lesson to say, 
or to get, in every one of them. She gets a little grammar, 
a little arithmetic, a little history, a little botany, a little logic, 
a little moral science ; in short, she gets a little of everything, 
except a little intellectual training, and development, and 
power, by the real, close, and thorough study of any one thing. 
Instead of this, her mind is crammed, and her faculties crip- 
pled, by a mass of undigested scraps of books, which only con- 
verts her head into a little chaos of superficial half-notions. 
She acquires at least one thing at school; and that is, a holy 
horror of books. At sixteen or seventeen, the age at which 
boys usually enter on their college course, she ‘turns out,’ as it 
is called, or goes into society. 

Now mark her course. Bonnets take the place of books, 
and dress forms the staple of herdreams. If she reads at all 
it is only the last novel, or some delicious scraps of flash litera- 
ture. She never studies. She never bends her mind in right 
good earnest, or in severe patient application, to such studies 
as are necessary to call forth her latent powers, and develop 
them into the glorious faculties of thought, and feeling, and 
will, and expression. On the contrary, she only reads; and reads 
in that easy, self-indulgent, passive way, which paralyzes the 
powers of her mind, instead of invigorating and expanding 
them. If she reads much, as possibly she may, she fancies that 
she is doing great things for her mind, and congratulates herself 
that she is not wholly absorbed in the frivolities of fashiona- 
ble life. But, in so far as education or mental training is con- 
cerned, everything depends, not on the amount of her reading, 
but on the use of her mind in reading. ‘Nothing,’ says a cele- 
brated philosopher and educator, ‘has such a tendency to weaken 
not only the powere of invention, but the intellectual powers 
in general, as the habit of extensive and various reading without 
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reflection.” The habit of reading without reflection! Noth- 
ing has sucha tendency to weaken all the intellectual powers! 
How fearful the reflection! Images, fancies, feelings, flit 
across the mind, in such reading, like shadows over a field of 
grain, and leave just about as much impression behind them. 
The power of ‘reflection, so wonderful in its achievements if 
properly exercised and trained, is so little used in reading by 
most young people, that it almost ceases to perform its fune- 
tions. Weakened, if not destroyed, by such a passive recep- 
tion of impressions, the glorious power of reflection loses itself 
in dreams, and runs to waste, instead of bearing the golden 
fruits, cr producing the beautiful works, of an educated mind. 
The most fatal of all the circumstances connected with the 
education of the young is, perhaps, precisely this habit of read- 
ing without reflection. How seductive, for example, is this 
lazy, self-indulgent, dreamy habit! For young persons, even 
while they are thus permitting their intellectual powers to 
dissipate themselves in dreams, or to waste themselves in the 
wild fires of floating fancies, they seem as well pleased with 
their ‘extensive and various reading,’ as if it served to consoli- 
date their powers, and to organize them into a steady, sun-like 
intelligence, to rule by day. The only way to do this is by 
real application and close study; and the best way to undo this 
is to read, and read, and read, without reflection. 

Will the young lady, who, at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, ‘turns out’ with a ‘finished education, ever grapple with 
any of the great problems of the world she lives in? We beg 
her pardon—will she ever grapple with the simple problems 
of geometry, or even comprehend the binomial theorem in 
algebra? We say nothing of analytical geometry, or thea b ¢ 
of the differential and integral calculus. Now, we do not 
say, that she should do this. But we do say that until 
she does this, it is idle, it is absurd, it is preposterous in the 
extreme, to institute any comparison between her intellec- 
tual power and that of man. For hers, even in its best es- 
tate, if not still folded up in the acorn, has certainly never 
been developed into the giant oak It may, if you please, be 
equal, or even superior, to that of man, by nature; but yet, 
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nevertheless, vast is the difference which education has made 
between them. Nothing could, indeed, be more unjust to 
woman, than such a comparison between the sexes, except in 
the case of those who have enjoyed equal advantages in regard 
to education. 

At the age of sixteen or seventeen, at which the young lady 
quits school, the young man enters on his college studies. Be- 
fore that age, indeed, he is usually unfit for them. By close 
application and hard study, (in many a ease,) he masters the 
Greek and the Latin languages. It is wonderful to see how, from 
month to month, and from year to year, these studies improve 
his intellectual powers. He also masters a complete course of 
mathematics: algebra, geometry, trigonometry, analytical ge- 
ometry, the differential and integral caleulus. He then grap- 
ples with the sublime problem of the three round bodies, aud 
solves it for himself. From three observations, he calculates 
the elements of a comet’s orbit, and predicts the day of its 
return. He attacks the Lunar and the Planetary Theories. 
With incredible labor and patient toil, he estimates all the 
mighty perturbations of the solar system, and, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, he demonstrates its order, harmo- 
ny, and stability ; showing them to be as eternal as the word of 
God itself. We have frequently followed him, nay, we have 
frequently been his guide, in these ‘twelve labors’ of the mind ; 
and we have seen him, though scarcely able to walk on level 
ground at first, gradually transformed into an intellectual 
Blondin. Now what young lady of the present day would you 
put in comparison with such a trained athlete? Might you 
not, indeed, just as well set a child tocontend with a Morrissey 
in the ring, or to rival a Blondin on the rope ‘ 

We behold, in these gymnasts of the body, the wonderful 
effects of discipline, training, education! We have, indeed, 
never contemplated such wonderful effects of bodily training, 
without feeling inclined to weep over the sad neglect of mental 
discipline and education among men. For, if they would only 
take the same pains with their immortal minds, which the 
pugilist, or the rope-walker, takes with his perishable body, the 
effect would be far more wonderful, and answer an infinitely 
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better purpose, than those of any physical training whatever: 
for the powers of the mind are not only vastly more noble, 
they are also vastly more improvable, thau the powers of the 
body. Severe discipline and training, however, has formed a 
few gymnasts of the mind, among men, whose feats are more 
wonderful, than those of the most celebrated gymnasts of the 
body. Their feats, it is true, are not so easily seen by the 
world ; because, being addressed to the mind alone, they fail 
tostrike the eye. For all this, however, they are none the less 
marvellous. Contemplate, then, fora moment, a thoroughly 
trained gymnast of the mind. 

His object is neither vulgar applause, nor money; and the 
ring of the pugilist, is not his. He enters, on the contrary, 
the grand arena of the world, with God alone for his judge, 
and with trath alone as the glorious prize for which he contends. 
‘It is,’ says Solomon, ‘the glory of God to conceal a thing” 
It is also, says he, ‘the glory of the king to search it out.’ It 
is, then, for this sublime search, that the gymnast of the mind 
prepares himself, not by reading without retlecting, or by dream- 
ing over books, but by an amount of self-denial and severe 
toil, which it is absolutely apalling to contemplate. Now 
mark his feats in the pursuit of truth. Mark the deliberate, 
steady aim; the cautious and the clear analysis; the intense 
vivid gaze, looking right into the heart of the great matter; 
the close, calm, fixed, immovable eye, blazing with love of the 
true and the beautiful; then the balanced movement, as along a 
single wire, across the infinite yawning gults of speculation ; 
next the slow descent into the interminable dark labyrinths of 
the frightful abysses below, not knowing whither they lead ; to 
the highest heaven of certainty and belief, or to the lowest hell 
of doubt and despair; the search of solitary years, there in the 
darkness of the world, far away from all the sweet lights of 
the upper air and all the kindly sympathies of the hu- 
man heart; the thinking of God alone, and his great world ; 
the long vigil, the vast toil, the unconquerable will, and the 
fixed pursuit; mark all this, till the mighty clue, at last, is 
found, and the glad Eureka rings from out the depths; an- 
nouncing not the power or the pride of victory, but simply the 
joy of discovery and the exultation in the glory of God’s universe. 
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Man is the discoverer. Woman has neither the strength of 
body, nor the persistent energy of will, to endure the intellec- 
tuallaborof man. In suffering, her will is stronger than man’s ; 
but in doing, in producing the works of genius and of art, it is 
far weaker. Hence, in the race of genius, woman is the 
Atalanta, who turns aside to pick up the golden apple; while 
man presses right on tu the goal before him, and so wins the 
prize. 

Men have, indeed, infinitely stronger motives or inducements 
for severe study, than women. Women can, in fact, get along 
in the world just as well with a few superficial scraps of knowi- 
edge, as if they were linguists, or historians, or philosophers. 
Men, on the contrary, find education and learning necessary to 
their respectability and success in life; especially if they enter 
any one of the learned professions. Without sufficient motive 
or inducement, the sex will, of course, never rise much above 
the present standard of female education. Without sufficient 
motive, did we say? Is not the motive nearly all the other 
way; that is, to keep down female education to its present 
low level? For, after all, the great majority of men are little, 
if any, better educated than the great majority of women. 
What woman, then, has the moral courage to go one inch be- 
yond the horizon of these proud lords of creation? Can she 
brave the world’s dread laugh? Dare she encounter the mean 
prejudice of men against learned women? Will she not, in 
fact, go out of the way, in nine cases out of ten, to court that 
prejudice ? and is it ‘not always leap-year for that purpose / 
Miss Green is a representative woman, and she would not be 
called a blue for the world. ‘Indeed,’ says she, ‘I am not a 
blue. That is a color which no man will tolerate in oursex. I 
am so stupid, indeed, that I could never learn a word of math- 
ematies ; and, as for metaphysics and philosophy, they are my 
perfect abhorrence. Indeed—indeed—I know nothing in the 
universal world.’ Yet Miss Green, the sweet, the pretty, the 
fair, and the fashionable Miss Green, has many admirers. 
‘How innocent,’ they cry, ‘and how unpretending she is! and 
how charming is her divine stupidity! She will never put any 
one to the blush. We may be just as ignorant and as stupid 
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as we please, and yet we shall always find in her a most kind 
and sympathizing friend.’ 

Of course, the majority of men cannot be learned, and the 
want of Jearning is not a fit subject for ridicule. That is, pro- 
vided their ignorance will only stay at home, and behave itself. 
But when that ignorance presumes to erect itself into a standard 
for the education of others, and to ridicule all who do not con- 
form to it; then it becomes an object of unutterable scorn and 
contempt. It is only in such conceited coxcombs, in such 
shallow-pated fops, that the want of education deserves the 
contempt it would fain heap on the great cause of education 
itself. Ignorance has, it is true, the natural, the inherent, the 
inalienable right to be conceited. Conceit is its birth-right. 
But it has no right tomake education, or science, or learning, 
in any one, the butt of its ridicule. This is the thing, and the 
only thing, which we complain of in those who raise their 
voices, and bray out their horrible displeasure, at any higher or 
better education for woman than she now possesses. Tor, both 
by her natural powers, and by her great duties to mankind, 
she is entitled to a far better education than she now enjoys, 
and to a far higher position in the grand scale of intellectual 
beings. Hence it is, that we complain of those who wonld 
make their own ignorance an obstacle to her elevation in that 
grand scale, or intellectual hierarchy of heaven and earth. 

Elevate her in that scale, say these enemies of female educa- 
tion, and you make her vain. We have not foundit so. We 
have known many women, far better educated than the most 
of their sex, and we have found them as remarkable for their 
modesty as for their acquirements; Jess vain, indeed, of what 
they carried in their heads, than were most others of what 
they carried on their heads. If any woman, however, is vain 
of a little extra learning; only elevate the standard of female 
education, make others equal to herself; and then will there 
be no ground whatever for vanity, and far less for shame. 

Whether woman be intellectually inferior to man or other- 
wise, by nature, she is, in fact, made so by education, and the 
influences surrounding her. This truth, at least, is affirmed by 
St. Paul, in the remarkable declaration, that ‘the head of the 
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woman is the man.’ He is the intellectual chief, the ruling 
principle, the head, of humanity. Woman is subject to his 
dominion, at least for time and the great purposes of human 
life. The wits, whether male or female, may wrangle as much 
as they please; the fact of man’s intellectual superiority is es- 
tablished by the word and the providence of God. The great 
discoverers are, all, men. There is not, in the whole history of 
mankind, a single female Archimedes, or Appolonius, or Co 
pernicus, or Hipparchus, or Kepler, or Galileo, or Newton. 
The head of humanity isthe man. Intellect is masculine. 

But is intellect the whole of man? If we are not greatly 
mistaken, there is, in man, something far greater than intellect 
—there is heart and soul]; and if man is superior to woman in 
intellect, she is superior to him in heart, in soul, and in the 
sublime principle of self-sacrifice. 

‘As long,’ says Sidney Smith, ‘as boys and girls run about 
in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, they are precisely 
alike.” They are alike, but not precisely alike. For, as Cole- 
ridge says, ‘there is a sex in our souls’. Men and women have 
all the same faculties, whether pertaining to the intellect, the 
sensibility, or the will, but they have them with a difference. 
And by this difference it is, that each is so admirably, so won- 
derfully, adapted to its sphere in life, orto its mission in the 
world. 

In this instance, as in all others, the universe presents itself 
tous under the great law of diversity in unity, or unity in 
diversity. The fin of the fish, the shovel of the mole, the 
wing of the bat, the hoof of the horse, and the hand of man, 
are all formed on the same archetypal idea, on the same inter- 
nal plan or model.’ Yet how diverse in their external forms! 
and how admirably is each, by that very diversity, adapted to 
the functions it is designed to perform ! 

Innumerable illustrations of the same great law, and of the 
same wise adaptation, exist in all departments of nature. In 
the language of a great comparative anatomist, we everywhere 
behold ‘the same organ, in different animals, under every va- 
riety of form and function ;’ and we everywhere behold the 


iSee Article V. 
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form of the organ exactly adapted to the function it has to 
perform. The highest illustration of this law, and of this 
wisdom, we see in the noblest of all earthly creations—in the 
human mind itself. Though this, whether male or female, 
possesses the same internal constitution, and the same pow- 
ers and susceptibilities; yet is it so modified, in the sexes, as 
to adapt each to thesphere in which it is destined to ‘live, and 
move, and have its being.’ 

As we have already seen, ‘the head of the woman is the 
man’; a declaration so gratifying to the pride of man, that 
he is not likely to forget it, nor that it is clothed with the sane- 
tion of the divine authority itself. But there is, in the same 
chapter of the same Epistle, another declaration, which, how- 
ever it may be overlooked by the partizan, is equally worthy 
of the attention of the philosopher. It is in these words: 
‘The woman is the glory of the man.” Now what does this 
mean? Let the Apostle himself explain: ‘The woman is the 
glory of the man; for the man is not of the woman, but the 
woman of the man.’ No, the man is not of the woman; he 
is of the dust of the earth. But the woman is of the man; 
that is to say, she is drawn forth, not of the dust of the earth, 
but of man’s glorious body. Or, in other words, as the plant 
is drawn forth of the dead earth, and the blossom, of the living 
plant; so was man first formed of the dust, and then woman 
of the man; as the top, and the flower, and the glory of the 
world. Hence, it has been as philosophically as poetically said 


of woman: 
‘O, fairest of creation, last and best, 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to thought or sight be formed. 
IIoly, divine, good, amiable, or sweet.’ 


The woman, then, is the glory of the man. Hence, the man 
who decries the sex, is ashamed of his own glory; and well 
he may be, since he blasphemes both the word and the work 
of God. But what is the glory of man? Is it head or 
intellect? If so, then is woman not the glory of man; for, 
as we have seen, the head of the woman is the man; that 
is, he excels her in head or intellect. Is this, then, his glory? 
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If so, then is he excelled in glory by the devil, far more than 
he excels the woman. But love, not intellect, is the glory of 
man, as it is, indeed, the highest glory and crowning attribute 
of God himself’; and it isin this attribute that the woman excels 
the man. In gentleness, meekness, humility, love, compassion, 
mercy, consists the glory of man, even of the God-Man Him- 
self; and in these the woman is the glory of humanity. 

In conclusion, then, man is the superior animal, and also 
the superior intelligence; bnt woman is the superior being, ‘the 
cunningest pattern of excelling nature,’ the paragon of all 
God’s works. Perhaps, however, it is not exactly fair to com- 
pare the sexes in point of intellect; for, althongh the mind of 
man is, for man’s work, superior to that of woman’s; yet is 
her mind superior to man’s for her own appointed work, or 
mission in the world. The different spheres appointed to man 
and woman in this world, however, and the wonderful adapted- 
ness of each sex to its own peculiar sphere or mission, must be 
reserved as the subject for some future oceasion. 








Art. VIIL.—TZhe First Light Volumes of the Southern Review. 
Baltimore: from January 1867 to January 1871. 


This number of the Sournern Review brings its eighth vol- 
ume to a close. Those persons who predicted its speedy fail- 
ure, allowing only three, or at most only twelve, months for 
its continuance, were much wiser than its senior editor and 
founder. That is to say, they entertained a much more saga- 
cious estimate of the trials, difficulties, and diseouragements 
which would beset such an enterprise than he did; and, if their 
prediction was not fulfilled, this is because they had underrated 
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the energy and perseverance which he had brought to the un- 
dertaking, as well as the literary ability of the South by which 
it has been sustained. The history of this enterprise has, at 
least, demonstrated two things: first, that the intelligence and 
cultivation of the South are fully equal to the production of a 
first-class Quarterly ; and, secoudly, that the men of capital 
and means are not disposed to extend to such a periodical the 
sympathy, support, and ‘material aid,’ which it deserves, 
Hence, although a generous press, and a generous people, have 
lavished on each and every issue of the Review all the praise 
it deserved, if not more than all; yet, in a pecuniary point 
of view, has it languished in its every fibre, and limped in its 
every member. If, as we have often said to ourselves, we only 
had a machine to convert golden opinons into greenbacks, 
how splendid, in all respects, would be the success of the 
SourHEeRN Revirw! But, unfortunately, there is, as yet, no 
such machine to be found among all the manifold and multi- 
plied inventions of the age. 

We have been told, indeed, by more than a thousand persons 
that if suitable means had been taken to spread the circula- 
tion of the SournerN Review, there would have been no lack 
of patronage, or ‘material aid.’ But, as often as the trial has 
been made, it has been easy to convince such persons, that they 
had never maturely considered the question respecting which 
they so confidently pronounced. They knew, indeed, neither 
what had been done, nor what could be advantageously at- 
tempted, to increase the circulation of the Review. It seems 
perfectly evident to our minds, however, that, if instead of 
talking loosely and at random, each one of these friendly ad- 
visers had only brought one additional permanent subscriber 
to the Review, it would have made a very great difference in 
the result. Be this as it may, it is certain that, in such a case 
at least, the most idle and unprofitable of all idle and unprofit- 
able things, is the miserable folly of crimination and recrimina- 
tion. We must take the world asit is ; and the world as it is had, 
in point of fact, brought the Sournzrn Review, in spite of all 
its honors, to a serious crisis in its affairs; another melancholy 
proof, if you please, that ‘the best laid schemes of men and 
mice aft gang agley.’ 
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It was under the pressure of this crisis, that the senior editor 
of the Review, giving vent to feelings which had long oppressed 
his mind, published the following statement: ‘I have now con- 
ducted, as is well known to a few persons, the Sournern Re- 
view, for three years and a half,in the city of Baltimore. The 
editorial department of the Review, which alone belongs to an 
editor in anything like favorable circumstances, has not only 
been a labor of love to me, but one of intense delight. But 
the business department, with which no editor should be trou- 
bled, and for which I have no taste, has been the source of im- 
mense annoyance and discomfort to me. The supervision of 
articles as they pass through the press; the correction of proofs 
with eyes already overtasked with the labor of reading and 
writing; the demands made upon my time by the dishonesty, 
or negligence, or the failure, and disappearance, of agents; 
these, and many other things too tedious to mention, have ren- 
dered the business department of the Review an intolerable 
burden to me. I rejoice in the literary department ; I abso- 
lutely abhor the business department. This has seemed too 
much for a brain already sufficiently taxed with literary, scien- 
tific, and editorial labors. The conviction has, indeed, for 
some time, beer forcing itself on my mind, that I must either 
get rid of the business department of the Rrvirw, with all its 
vexations and troubles, or else abandon the enterprise itself, as 
too much forme. But to abandon the Sournern Review would 
be like the pang of death to me. It is the child of my affec- 
tions. I have made so many sacrifices for it; I have bestowed 
so many fears, and anxieties, and labors upon it; that I have 
often said to myself, in the midst of my greatest troubles, “No! 
it shall not be abandoned! Come what will, the Sournern 
Review shall be sustained !” But, after all, these “brave words” 
were only those of a poor weak creature ; and only showed how 
gteat was the pressure of the necessity on the one side. Hence 
I have felt, in my weakness, that the resolution could hardly 
be carried out while the business department of the Review 
continued to press on the other side, and grind me as between 
two mill-stones. 


‘How, then, to get relief from this nether mill-stone, from 
12 
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this hard and grinding necessity of the business department 
of the enterprise? The world has, in fact, known but little, 
or nothing, about its existence. Otherwise, perhaps, the friends 
of the South, or at least some of them, would have afforded 
the desired relief by placing the business of the Review in 
such hands, and on such a basis, that the editor, and other 
writers for its pages, might receive at least half pay for their 
labors. I have often thought of making the state of the case 
known, with an appeal for such moderate relief; but although 
I have found it easy to think of such an appeal, I have found 
it impossible to make it. 

‘In making the above remarks, I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood, Money is not my object. I am willing to work for the 
South ; nay, I am willing to be the slave of the South, but I 
am not willing to be worked to death in such servitude, with- 
out something like a reasonable compensation for my labor. 
I am not willing to bear a// the burdens of the Sournern Rer- 
view; which is carried on, not for my own benefit, but for the 
great cause of truth, and justice, and mercy.’ 

Some time, indeed, before the above statement was made 
public, we had determined to introduce a theological element 
into the SournerN Review. We concluded that if we had to 
write for our own pleasure, we would write on those subjects 
which are the most agreeable to us. Hence our minds, deeply 
impressed with the vanity of all earthly things, reverted to our 
first love, the study of Theology, which Lord Bacon so properly 
calls, ‘the Queen of the Sciences.’ And who knows, we said 
to ourselves, but that the introduction of such an element 
would, on the whole, increase the circulation of the Review, 
as well as its usefulness? It is certain, that it would not 
be seriously injured, in any respect, by the discussion of 
the great religious and ecclesiastical questions of the day, or 
rather of the age. These were, however, the minor mo- 
tives by which the above determination was settled and fixed 
in our minds. We could not consider, indeed, how deeply the 
age is stirred by such questions, nor the signs and portents of 
changes and revolutions, the most appalling as well as the most 
encouraging, with which the religious world is rife, without 
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feeling a natural desire to express our views, however poor and 
feeble, in regard to such stupendous and eternal interests. 
Nay, it continually haunted us as asolemn duty, that we should 
speak out the thing that it is in us respecting such interests, and 
not merely look on, like dumb dogs, while the powers of light 
and the powers of darkness are so manifestly at work on all 
sides around us. The resolution was retaken; and that, too, 
with a still deeper purpose. We determined to leave the dead 
to bury their dead ; and let our voice, however poor and con- 
temptible, be heard in what we conceive to be the cause of the 
living God. And after this resolution was taken, we soon rejoiced 
at the hitherto meagre success of the SourHERN Review; because 
we soon became convinced that, having been led by a way we 
knew not of, we had, at last, been landed in the safe and un- 
questionable line of duty. 

‘There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will.’ 

Having resolved on the thing to be done, the next question 
was, how to do it?) How to turn the new feature of the Rr- 
view to the greatest advantage ? While revolving this question 
in mind, our thoughts naturally turned to the Methodists, who 
had, from the first, shown themselves the most active and work- 
ing friends of the Review, and who would, we were perfectly 
aware, still more warmly approve it with its new theological 
element. Hence, when we learned that the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, about to be held at Memphis, 
would consider the expediency of starting a Quarterly, we de- 
termined to suggest the propriety of throwing their immense 
influence in favor of the SournerN Review. Some of their 
periodicals had, indeed, all along advocated the idea of concen- 
trating their patronage on the SournerN Review, instead of 
starting one of theirown. By this suggestion, we hoped to be 
relieved, at last, of the business department of the Review, 
and left free to devote all our energies to its editorial depart- 
ment,—the supreme object of our wishes. We thought that 
the SourHerN Review was entitled to the support and patronage 
of the Methodists ; because we knew that its theology would 
be in perfect conformity with their twenty-five Articles, which 
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Mr. Wesley and his followers had most wisely and judiciously 
selected from the xxxix Articles of the Church of England. 
If the Episcopal Church of this country, indeed, had expunged 
and erased from those xxxix Articles only two or three of those 
rejected by Mr. Wesley, we should not have been compelled, as 
we were, by a stern dictate of conscience, to resign the high 
and honorable cffice which we once held in her ministry. These 
obnoxious Articles will, unless we are greatly mistaken, have 
to be annulled and set aside; for they are, as it seems to us, 
utterly inconsistent with the teachings of Christ, as well as 
with the eternal and immutabie dictates of reason. These 
Articles have now, it is true, stood their ground for three long 
centuries ; but yet, nevertheless, we venture to predict that 
their days are numbered. Little, ignorant, and precipitate 
souls may spit upon our name, and cry ‘renegade,’—the penalty 
which every fearless disciple of truth has to pay,—but the 
great change which our religious views have undergone, and 
which is now so offensive to them, took place more than thirty 
years ago, and cost us no little agony of mind, as well as the 
high office, and the only means of livelihood, then held by us. 
They may never imitate our example. But, perhaps, they may 
be made to see, that the great change in question, was not so 
much due to any fault of ours, as to that obstinate and ‘fro- 
ward retention of customs,’ which, in the language of Bacon, 
‘is the greatest of innovators.’ As we believe in the power and 
the ultimate triumph of truth; so we predict that, sooner or 
later, the whole Episcopal Church will undergo the very change 
which, more than thirty years ago, was experienced by its most 
unworthy member. 

Having made known the above views and wishes to a friend, 
he requested to have them in writing, in order that he might 
lay them before the General Conference, which was then about 
to assemble at Memphis. Accordingly, the following letter 
was written, and addressed to him at that place. 


Baxrimore, April 30th, 1870. 
Dr. Poisal, Dear Sir: 


In compliance with your wish and my own desire, I sit 
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down to put on paper tlie substance of a conversation which 
I had with you the other day. 

I have, for some time, contemplated introducing a theologi- 
calelement into the Sournern Review. I[t is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the theology thus introduced will consist of the 
great doctrines of Protestant Christianity, in the broadest, 
deepest, and highest sense of the terms, equally removed from 
the opposite extremes of Romanism on the one hand and of 
Calvinism on the other. 

While a young man, and a presbyter in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, several eminent divines of the low-church 
party urged me to write a work in reply to the Romanizing 
doctrines and tendencies of the high-church party. I entered 
on the task in right good earnest; but, to my great surprise, I 
soon discovered, that while I could answer the champions of 
that party from the Bible, they could answer me from the 
Prayer-Book. It became, then, perfectly evident that there 
was no alternative left to me, except to choose between the 
Bible and the Prayer-Book ; and, accordingly, the choice was 
made. I preferred the word of God to the word of man. 
After a conference with Bishop M’Ilvaine of Ohio, my brother- 
in-law, in whose diocese I was then officiating as a minister of 
the Gospel, I became more convinced than before, that my 
choice was wisely made; nay, that asa disciple of truth, it was 
absolutely and indispensably necessary to me. Hence, it was 
agreed between us, that it was my duty to resign the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; which I did, auvu which, 
at the next Convention of his diocese, he announced to the 
world; alleging that my resignation had been tendered, and 
accepted ‘for reasons not affecting my moral character.’ Nor 
have I ever regretted the deed; for, however painful at the 
time, it has always seemed, with a continually increasing lus- 
tre of evidence, a necessary sacrifice to the cause of truth. 

I wished, if possible, to enter the ministry ,of some other 
orthodox denomination. I could not enter the Baptist denom- 
ination ; because I did not, and could not, believe in the ne- 
cessity of ¢mmersion. Still less, if possible, could I enter the 
Presbyterian church, because I had no faith in its doctrine of 
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predestination and reprobaiion. On the contrary, as my The- 
odicy bears witness, I had, as I still have, a deep and settled 
conviction respecting the horrible nature of that dogma. Ac- 
cordingly, I turned to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
sought for admission into its ministry—more than twenty-five 
years ago. Iconsulted Dr. Olin, who conferred with a Bishop 
of his church, (then in New York,) and after the conference, 
he assured me that I could not be admitted, without a belief in 
the doctrine of perfection ; and I did not believe in that doc- 
trine. This was the reason, and the only reason, why I did 
not, at that time, enter the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I did not know what the doctrine of perfection 
meant. Mr. Wesley seemed to me to teach two conflicting 
doctrines on the subject; and Dr. Peck’s work failed to re- 
move my doubts and difficulties. Having taken a vow to 
preach doctrines—those of the Articles and Prayer Book 
of the Episcopal Church—before I had sufficiently examined 
them, or made up my mind on solid grounds, I did not 
intend to repeat the mistake. Hence, I resolved to con- 
tinve a simple layman. I might, perhaps, have believed in 
the Methodist doctrine of perfection, if I could only have as. 
certained exactly what that doctrine meant; but I could not 
ascertain, without more information than I possessed. I cer- 
tainly believed :in all the other doctrines of the Methodist 
Church. 

Nor is this all. I have always said, both to my family and 
to my Episcopal friends, that I believe the doctrines of the 
Methodist denomination ; and also that I do not believe in those 
of the Episdopal denomination. I do not believe in the 
xvuth Article, which teaches the doctrine of predestination, 
and which has been struck from the Articles adopted by the 
Methodists. Nor do I believein so much of the rxth Article, 
respecting the damnable nature of original sin, as the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has struck therefrom, before the adop- 
tion of the remainder of that Article. In one word, I am, as 
< have often and openly avowed, not an Episcopalian, but a 
Methodist, in my views of Christian doctrine. 

Why, then, it may be asked, have I not joined the Metho- 
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dist Church? Simply because, I reply, as a layman of the 
Episcopal Church, I had all the liberty of conscience which I 
could desire, and because I saw no sufficient ground for a 
change. I could write and publish my Zheodicy, which is 
equally removed from the Calvinism of its Articles, and from 
the Ritualism of its Prayer Book. No Episcopal House 
would touch that book. It was, however, published by a 
Methodist House; and it has found the most of its readers 
among the thinking men of the Methodist Church. I have 
long been deeply sensible of this fact; and also of the fact that 
in mind and doctrine, I am more in sympathy with the Metho- 
dist denomination than with any other under the sun. 

I have long seen much truth in the saying of a great Eng- 
lish statesman, that the Episcopal Church has ‘Calvinistic Ar- 
ticles, an Arminian clergy, and a Popish ritual.’ How fear- 
fully, of late, have some of these opposite germs been devel- 
oped !—one augmenting the Calvinism of the low-church party, 
and another shooting up into the astounding ritualism of the 
high-chur *. party! I have no sympathy with either party or 
section ; and can, accordingly, expect from neither section any 
kind of sympathy or support in my views. I do not mean by 
this that I have not many individual friends in the Episcopal 
Church, both among its clergy and its laity, on whose good 
opinion I set an unspeakably high value. 

When I expressed these sentiments to you the other day, you 
were pleased to say, that if they were known, the Methodist 
Church South, would, perhaps, adopt the Sournrern Review ; 
and you suggested that, as there seemed no principle in the 
way of such a step, if I would join the Methodist Church at 
once, it would greatly facilitate such an arrangement. I knew, 
in fact, that if I should introduce a theological element into 
the Review, as I had determined to do, I should have to look, 
chiefly, to your denomination for sympathy and support, at 
least among professing Christians. 

There is certainly, no difficulty on the score of principle, in 
the way of my joining the Methodist Church. But, as I stated 
to you, there are objections to such a step on the grounds of 
expediency or prudence. 
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If I were to take such a step, in the first place, a misjudging 
world would refuse to listen to my reasons. I intend to pub- 
lish, either this fall or next spring, a volume entitled, ‘The 
State of the Christian World; or Reasons for Preferring the 
Doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church.’ It will then be 
said, no doubt, ‘Why, he is a Methodist,’ as, indeed, I have 
often been called, without one syllable of disclaimer on my 
part. Be this as it may, I cannot become a Methodist, without 
a preceding, or an accompanying, statement of the reasons for 
the change. This would, indeed, be demanded, it seems to me, 
by a decent respect for the opinion of my Episcopal friends, 
as well as by a regard for my character and influence during 
the short remainder of my poor life. Many would, then, read 
my reasons, who would otherwise never look into them. 

The Christian rule, ‘first cast the beam out of thine own eye,’ 
is utterly despised and neglected by Christian sects If any 
sect has an absurd dogma in its creed, that is sure to be its 
‘burning article.’ In my search after truth, I have, as it hap- 
pens, run counter to this sectarian and anti-Christian spirit. I 
first discovered the beam in my own eye, and in the eye of my 
own sect. Having made this discovery, while an Episcopalian, 
I wish to publish itas an Episcopalian ; because this is beginning 
at home, to correct the errors of the sects. Is not this better? 
Is not this wise ? Will it not come with the greater power; with 
~ amore telling effect, as well as with a better grace? It seems 
to me so; and, consequently, I wish to survey the errors 
of the Christian world in general, and the errors of the Epis- 
copal Church in particular, and above all, from my present 
position as an Episcopalian. I am disgusted with the opposite 
course of sectarians, who discover nothing but truth and good- 
ness in their own denominations, and all the error, and all the 
evil, that are in other denominations. I wish to teach by exam- 
ple as well as by precept, the great lesson, ‘first cast the beam out 
of thine own eye;’ as I am now in a position to do, as an Epis- 
copalian. That is to say, I wish as an Episcopalian to discuss 
the Romanizing germs of the Prayer Book, and the Calvinism 
of the xxx1x Articles. Am I not right? 

But in order that I may be enabled to do this with effect, it 
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is necessary that I should be entirely relieved from care in re- 
gard to the business department of the SourHern Review, and 
enabled to give my whole time and energy to its editorial de- 
partment. If, then, the Methodist Church, or any number of 
influential Methodists, would relieve me of this burden,—the 
business department of the Review,—for which I am not qual- 
ified, and which has been a source of immense discomfort and 
trouble to me, I will be under everlasting obligations to them. 
Can not this be done ? 

But whether this can be done or not, I shall look to the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church for an increase of the patronage 
and influence which they have already so liberally extended to 
the enterprise. I beg, my dear sir, that you will lay this sub- 
ject before them during their present Conference, and submit 
it to their friendly consideration. 

Most truly and affectionately yours, 
A. T. BLEDSOE. 


In the preceding letter, which was necessarily written in 
haste, we find not one word to retract or modify. There is, 
however, one sentence which should be considered and under- 
stood with strict reference to the subject then and there in hand ; 
namely, to the question of doctrine. For it is only in this re- 
lation that it is true, that we have no ‘sympathy with either 
party or section’ of the Episcopal Church; and the ground of 
our dissatisfaction will be known in due time. In many re- 
spects, and indeed in regard to most doctrines, our sympathy 
with the Episcopal Church, especially with the low-church 
branch of- it, is both cordial and profound. We wish her, in- 
deed, all honor, prosperity, glory, and success; and especially, 
that she would lay aside ‘every weight,’ in order that she 
may run the race that is set before her, with an eye still more 
single to the glory of God and his truth, 

It would not be proper, however, to discuss, in this place, 
the points, here barely referred to; since the new programme 
ot our Review begins only with the year 1871. In the pub- 
lished letter, already quoted, it is said: ‘It was no part of my 
intention, as you were perfectly aware, to make any change in 
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the features of the SournerNn Review before the beginning of 
1871. Any change, or rather any addition, before that time, 
would have been a fraud on the present subscribers to the Rr. 
vIEW ; whose rights and feelings are entitled to my most pro- 
found consideration. In the October number of the Review, 
I will state, and fully explain, the precise nature of the 
change, or rather the addition, to be made therein, in order 
that every subscriber may act with his eyes open. This, as 
you well know, was my intention from the first, and without 
the least reference to the support of the Review by the mem- 
bers of your denomination, and it is my intention now. I 
only beg my personal friends, and the friends of the SovrnErn 
Review, to wait and see what I intend to do, before tiey make 
up their minds, or pronounce their judgments.’ 

Of course we did not expect that this request, however rea- 
sonable, would be much regarded by an unreasonable world. 
Accordingly, one of our very good friends and patrons refused 
to pay his subscription for the year 1870, on the ground that 
the Review ‘had become a Methodist organ ; a thing for which 
‘he had never subscribed.’ Now, as stated in the letter pub- 
lished by us, it had never entered into our imagination to make 
the slightest change in the programme of the Review for 1870. 
and there was not the least shadow of evidence to support the 
proposition so positively asserted by the subscriber in question. 
It seems, then, to have been perfectly agreeable to his princi- 
ples of action to impute a fraud to us, in order to justify him- 
self in the perpetration of one; a fraud of which we are as 
utterly incapable as he seems to be of a high or honorable 
action. Another subscriber, who, like the former, passes fora 
gentleman, and with whom we had barely a street acquaintance, 
accosted us in the Richmond Market, and, rudely interrupting 
a pleasant conversation with a friend, addressed us as follows: 
‘Well,—so I see you have turned Methodist, and converted 
your Review into a Methodist organ! Of course you intend 
to have a reporter at Methodist Camp Meetings, to report 
their proceedings for the Sournern Review, &c., &e., &e.’ 
He also vociferated, there in the crowded market place, 
that he intended to ‘drop his subscription to the SournERN 
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Review.’ We had, indeed, been so little accustomed to such 
a style of address from gentlemen, that we were entirely 
taken by surprise ; and would not trust ourselves to make a 
reply, lest we should go beyond the bounds of moderation. 
Otherwise we might easily have annihilated the author of this 
rude, this coarse and vulgar, intrusion upon our intercourse 
with a friend. He little knows how much he is indebted to 
our past forbearance ; and we hope that neither he, nor any 
one like him, will ever again venture to repeat the offence. 
The reader will naturally conclude, that the persons above 
referred to had no pretensions whatever to the character of 
gentlemen, and that, consequently, their conduct called for no 
allusion or notice from us. But this were a mistake; for the 
gentlemen (?)in question, are distinguished members of the 
medical profession of the City of Baltimore. It is for this 
reason, that we have here brought them before our readers as 
‘representative men,’ with the view of asserting the dignity of 
Letters, and of maintaining its rights in the person of its 
most humble votary. That is to say, ‘as representative men,’ 
not of a learned and liberal profession surely, but of a certain 
class of the would-be upper crust of Southern civilization. 
The most painful circumstance, indeed, connected with our posi- 
tion as editor of the SournERN Review, is the knowledge which it 
has forced upon us respecting this class of persons. Proud of 
their ‘high social position,’ as it is called, and flushed with a 
little pecuniary success, they think, perhaps, to tread on poor 
editors and authors with impunity. Yet, if we were only dis- 
posed ‘to carry the war into Africa,’ nothing would be easier 
than to show, that the most insulting of the two doctors 
in question owes his eminence, rn + to his knowledge of 
science in general, nor of his own profession in particular, but 
only to a most winning way with old women. Belonging, as 
they fondly fancy, to ‘the only Church for gentlemen,’ they 
look down with supercilious scorn and contempt on Metho- 
dists. If, however, they really belong to ‘the only church for 
gentlemen,’ it should be remembered that ‘they are not all Is- 
yael who are of Israel.’ In every Church, indeed, not even 


excepting ‘the Church for gentlemen’ itself, the tares are per- 
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mitted to grow with the wheat. Christ, it has been eloquent- 
ly said, ‘refused to associate with no one,’ and while he cherished 
as the apple of his eye, the very poorest of penitent believers, 
the proud Pharisee alone was repelled by his presence. The 
poorest Methodist on earth, if but truly penitent and pious, is 
infinitely more precious in his sight, than the proudest mon- 
arch that ever sat upon athrone. And the Methodists, as a 
body, are none the less precious in his eyes, because they are 
less given, than are some other professing Christians, to the 
fashions, the follies, and the frivolities of the world. Even, if 
they were accustomed, like the physician now under considera- 
tion, to partake of the Holy Communion out of a consecrated 
cup or chalice, blazing with precious stones, and literally worth 
its thousands in gold; would they be, for all that, any the 
better in the eyes of a Holy God? If they would, then in- 
stead of despising them as Methodists, good Christian men 
should desire them to come to the same table with themselves, 
and drink the wine of the Eucharist out of the same costly and 
consecrated chalice. But such desire, we fear, would do little 
or no good; since the Methodists are so set in their own views, 
that they will hardly look to silver, or gold, or precious stones, 
or consecrated cups, for assistance on their way heavenward. 

Have we, then, become Methodists? So much, indeed, which 
has been said on this subject, has come to our ears, that we 
deem it due to ourselves, as well as to our friends, to define 
our position. Some persons, who know nothing about us, or 
the history of our religious opinions, have been pleased, like 
the two doctors above-noticed, to take it for granted that we 
have very recently and very suddenly ‘turned Methodist ;’ and 
are therefore fit objects of their scorn and contempt. Others 
again, who certainly know far less about us than they suppose, 
have intruded their advice upon us, and solemnly warned us 
against an inevitable ‘loss of dignity,’ in case we should actual- 
ly lapse into Methodism. We thank these very kind friends 
for their solicitude about ‘the loss of our dignity,’ or ‘the low- 
ering of our social position,’ but we can assure them that we 
stood in no need of their advice; for the devil had previously 
urged it upon our consideration with a skill and an eloquence 
far greater than their own. 
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Some one, as we learn from the letter of a friend to us, has 
been pleased to assert, what others have insinuated, that we had 
promised to ‘turn Methodists’, in order to secure hetter ‘terms 
from the General Conference.’ A more unfounded, or unblush- 
ing calumny and falsehood, could not well be uttered. Our 
letter, and our only letter, on the subject, is before the reader 
of this article; and, as he has seen, it negatives the idea of the 
very possibility of any such pledge or promise from us. In 
order that there might be no possibility of a mistake, we added 
a. postscript to that letter, most distinctly and emphatically 
ealling attention to the fact, that we had not made, and that 
we could not make, any such promise. ‘You will perceive,’ 
as we say in that postscript, ‘that the foregoing letter contains 
no pledge or promise, that I will join the Methodist denomi- 
nation. There would be no wrong in such a step, no violation 
of my principles or dictates of conscience, but, in such trans- 
actions, it is necessary to avoid the appearance of evil. If I 
should ever take such a step, it must result, not from a preced- 
ing pledge or promise as part and parcel of a business transac- 
tion, but from the absolutely free and spontaneous movement 
of my own mind. When, in the exercise of a perfectly free 
and untrammelled will, I can see, that I can do more good, or 
the sphere of my usefulness will be enlarged, by quitting the 
Episcopal Church, I will then join the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The step must be taken, if taken at all, under cir- 
cumstances in which there can be no possible room or ground 
for the least suspicion of a bargain. In conclusion, I will only 
add, that whether you may be pleased to adopt one course or 
another, I mean to carry out every item of the preceding pro- 
gramme. If the Methodist Conference should, in its wisdom, 
see proper to establish a Review of its own, it will still find in 
the theological department of the Sournern Review an unflinch- 
ing auxiliary. My only fear is, that the Editor of such a 
Review, whoever he may be, will admit unworthy articles, 
and thereby allow it to sink into literary and scientific insignifi- 
cance, like the Methodist Quarterly Review North.’ 

f we may be permitted to answer for ourselves, we can 
truly say, that we have not turned Methodists. We have cer- 
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tainly not turned Methodists in doctrine; for, as we have al- 
ready said, we have been Methodists in this sense of the word, 
‘for more than thirty years’. But religion is something more 
than a doctrine: it is a life. Have we, then, in this high and 
holy sense of the word, become Methodists? We are sorry to 
say, that we have no Methodism of this kind worth speaking 
of; and though we should not shout perhaps, we should cer- 
tainly rejoice, if we only had more. Nay, if we possessed the 
concentrated glory and renown of all the Alexanders, and all 
the Ceesars, and all the Bonapartes, that have ever lived, we 
would freely exchange it all, and infinitely more then all, for 
the hope of the poorest and most despised Methodist on earth, 
whose ‘name is written in the Lamb’s Book of Life’. Hence, 
if we have not, as yet, turned Methodist in this true and 
living sense of the word, we are continually striving to turn; 
and although this may lead us, more and more, to despise, as 
means of grace, the consecrated cups, the fuming censers, and 
the baptized bells, of some other denominations of religion, 
we shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing that we do 
not despise the image of Christ in the souls of his dis- 
ciples. We shall, on the contrary, as a most sacred duty as 
well as a most delightful privilege, venerate that image 
wherever it may be found, whether among Catholics, or Epis- 
copalians, or Presbyterians, or Lutherans, or Baptists, or Metho- 
dists, or Friends. We are not sectarians; and no power on 
earth could constrain us to edit, or conduct, the organ of any 
sect, or party, under the sun; the organ of what we ourselves 
conceive to be the truth, is the only one to which we could pos- 
sibly consecrate, or devote, our humble abilities. 

This leads us to consider the character of the theological 
element, which from the first it has been our design to intro- 
duce into the Sournrrn Review. In the first article of the 
first number of this Review, which appeared nearly four years 
ago, it is said, that ‘The progress of Christianity is the progress 
of man.’ This was our motto then; and this is our motto 
now. Or, in other words, the injunction of St. Paul, which 
-has been the motto of our whole lives, and which, from the 
beginning of the present year, we have put forth as the motto 
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of the SovurnERN Review, will still continue to be its guiding 
principle; the injunction, namely, //dyza doxpdfece, 7d xaddv 
zaréysts,—Prove all things, and hold fast the good. In the 
future application of this maxim, however, we shall endeavor 
not only to hold fast the good, but also in some measure to 
reject the evil. We chall in particular, endeavor to refute and 
explode forever, that most horrible of all horrible heresies— 
the damnation of infants—which still forms a part of the writ- 
ten creed and confession of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of these United States. After the three long centuries, during 
which the preachers and theologians of the Episcopal Church 
have been sleeping and dreaming over this dogma of their 
creed, or else inventing clouds of sophistry to hide it from their 
own eyes; is it not high time, that the era of its downfall 
should be inaugurated? Is it not high time, indeed, that theo- 
logians and preachers, at least, should cease to warp, and twist, 
and darken, and sophisticate, the powers of their own minds, 
inthe vain endeavor to put a fair-seeming face on the foulest of 
errors‘ Is it not better, ten thousand times better, that they 
should cast that monstrous error of their written creed to the 
four winds of heaven, and hereafter dedicate all their powers, 
inspired by the supreme love of truth alone, and emancipated 
thereby, to the cause of God, and the progress of Christianity ? 
Mr. Wesley just struck the dogma in question—the damna- 
tion of infants—from the creed of the Church of England, and 
handed down that creed, in its expurgated and purified form, 
to his followers. Having repeated this step, before we knew 
it had been taken by Mr. Wesley, we were prepared to enlist 
under his banner. We did not stop here. We not only re- 
jected the 1xth Article of the Church of England, in so far 
as it sets forth the dogma of infant damnation; we also pro- 
ceeded to write a work on the subject, in order to explode the 
sophistries, and blow away the darkness, which theologians 
have invented to fasten that article onthe human mind. This 
work, consisting of several hundred pages, we have now had 
in manuscript for more than twenty years; © 1 unless we are 
greatly mistaken, it will suffice to awaken, 1: the breasts of 
thinking people at least, very serious, not to say very astonish- 
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ing, reflections, with respect to the much neglected claims of 
truth on the minds and hearts of theologians. If they were 
not bound by the errors of a creed, how much more freely, how 
much more gloriously, might they contribute to the progress 
of divine truth in the world! 

To promote this progress will constitute the sole aim of the 
theological element of the SournerN Review; and this element 
will, after all, form only one of its features. In all other re- 
spects, the Review will retain its former character. It will 
still bear its old name—the SournerN Review—and continue 
under the supervision of its old editor. It will advocate the 
same principles of government, and manifest the same devotion 
to the best interests of the South, as well as the same zeal in 
the cause of sound literature, elegant scholarship, accurate 
science, and all the arts of life, whether useful or ornamental. 
At the same time, it will, at ieast so far as we are concerned, 
exhibit an elevated and improved spirit. Indeed, the asperi- 
ties occasioned by the late war have, in our minds, been greatly 
softened down, partly by the mellowing influence of time, and 
partly by the kindness shown us by many of our late enemies. 
Deeply impressed by the utter vanity of all earthly things, we 
desire to attack no party or sect as such; and, consequently, 
in the discussion of principles, we shall advocate what we be- 
lieve to be true, in what we know to be the spirit of Christian 
charity. If, however, the sacred claims of truth, or justice, or 
humanity, should seem to demand the lash of correction, it 
certainly will not be spared by us; unless our courage, or our 
ability, should prove unequal to the occasion. Is there not, 
‘indeed, in this forlorn world of ours, such a thing as a righteous 
indignation, as well as an unrighteous mercy, or indifference to 
wrong? Most assuredly there is; and, for this reason it is, 
that what appears but a due severity to one mind, will seem 
unduly harsh, if not cruel, to another. The world, in fact, 
bears but a very distant, a very faint, approximation to the 
wise man’s ideal of ‘the best state of society,’ as that ‘in which 
every man feels a wrong done to another as keenly asif it had 
been done to himself.’ The absence of this keen sense of 
wrong to others, of this high overpowering sentiment of sym- 
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pathetic justice, is, indeed, so striking a feature of the present 
times, that the following tremendous Sonnet falls on the ear 
as with the awful knell of doom: 


‘Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 

Not that the seasons totter in their walk ; 

Not that virulent ill in act and talk, 

Seethes ever as a wine-press ever trod ; 

Not therefore are we certain that the rod, 

Weighs in thine kand to smite thy world, though now 
Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 

So many Kings,—not therefore, O my God! 


‘But because man is parcelled in men 
Even thus,—because for any wrongful blow, 
No man not stricken asks, ‘‘I would be told, 
Why thou dost strike ;’’ but his heart whispers then, 
‘‘Heis he—IamI.’’ By this we know, 
That the earth falls asunder, being old.’ 
We have, indeed, been profoundly conscious, at times, that we 
have been unjustly accused of undue severity in our writings, 
just because we have been judged by this cold and unsympa- 
thising indifference to the wrongs of the South, which had 
burned themselves into our very souls, and kindled there the 
flame of an indignation which no words could adequately ex- 
press. We are not, however, in the least disposed to deny, 
that our sins of temper have been real as well as numerous: 
and we, therefore, resolutely adhere to the promise already 
made, that the Sournern Review shall hereafter appear with 
its tone and spirit much improved and elevated. 

We are very glad to find, that the programme which we 
have marked out for the Sournern Review, so exactly accords 
with the views and the wishes of Bishop Keener ; who, by the 
way has always been one of the most enlightened, active, and 
energetic friends of the Review, from its first appearance in 
the world to the present day. Ie says,‘Were I to have the 
shaping of the Review, I would simply add the “Theological 
Department,” and continue it, én all respects, as it was before. 
The combination of articles on the Philosophy of Government, 
the History and Politics of the Country, with those on Science, 
Letters, fine Arts, and Religion, constitute my ideal of a great 
Quartrerty Review.’ Precisely such is our own ideal; and 
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precisely such is the actual programme of the Sournern Re- 
view. We are happy to find, that it so -perfectly accords, not 
only with the views of Bishop Keener, but also with those of 
all the men of brain and real culture in the Methodist Church ; 
that is to say, in so far as they have expressed their opinions 
on the subject ; and hundreds of them have done so. 

The world is not our father confessor, and we sre, therefore, 
under no obligation to lay bare the inmost secrets of our soul 
to the world’s inspection. But the world is, it seems, prede- 
termined to be our judge and censor in regard to matters of 
which it is profoundly ignorant; and hence, we have deemed 
it wise and prudent to repel its suspicions, and its accusations, 
by making known at least a small portion of the past history 
of our religious opinions. Smalland superficial as it is, how- 
ever, itis amply sufficient to refute the charge, that we have, 
for a valuable consideration, sold ourselves, soul and body, to 
the Methodists; a thought which could not, for a moment, 
have entered into the imagination of any man to whom we are 
really known. Itisin fact,the low thought of a mean and venal 
disposition, which sees itself in others, no matter how high or 
honorable the motives by which they may be actuated. 

The truth is, that, notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, we have not made the slightest change in our eccle- 
siastical connections. We are still, as we have always been, 
Episcopalians. Cannot two professing Christians indeed, 
though of different denominations, co-operate in the same 
great work,.without either being denounced as a traitor to the 
cause of Christ? Is such a union among professing Christians 
so strange, and so unaccountable, as to be incomprehensible to 
the Christian world? If so, then we wish our lives, however 
poor and humble,to be a solemn protest against a notion so 
narrow, so bigotted, and so disgraceful to the Christian name. 
The Methodists, at least, have not so learned Christ, and can 
rise, with ease, above all such narrow, contracted, sectarian, 
and contemptible views of religion. 

One thing, in the character and conduct of Methodists, has 
deeply impressed our mind and heart. Though they have been 
uniformly kind and considerate to us, they have never once ap- 
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proached us on the subject of what is called ‘a change of re- 
ligion.” Not one word, or syllable, since our association with 
them, has proceeded from any one of them, to induce us to 
quit the Episcopal Church, or to think less of that denomina- 
tion of Christians. This elevation and delicacy of sentiment 
has, indeed, appeared the more wonderful to us, because, 
during the same period, we have been accustomed to hear ridi- 
cule and contempt poured on the Methodists, by men who 
considered themselves the most noble and refined of Christian 
gentlemen. The Methodists, to their honor be it spoken, have 
left us tothe absolutely free action of our own mind, without 
solicitation or annoyance; while their Christian enemies have 
warned us, and denounced us, and even insulted us to our face, 
because we are willing to associate and work with them. If 
the object be, by the use of such means, to intimidate us, or to 
drive us from our purpose; then are they all used in vain, and 
worse thanin vain. For, in one little corner of our heart at 
least, there is afeeling of devotion to the despised and perse- 
cuted, which all the fires of hell could not burn out or consume, 
much less the heated words of sectarian zeal andhate. By such 
words, indeed, this feeling is far more apt to be kindled into a 
flame, than to be extinguished. 

If, from the multitude of such insulting words, we have select- 
ed those of one gentleman only for notice, this is not because 
we have any personal dislike to him, but because we wish to 
exhibit such conduct in a true light, in order that society in 
genera', as well as ‘ourselves in particular, may hereafter be 
delivered from such a nuisance. If the pinks of piety will, 
in the pride of their own exquisite elegance and beauty, in- 
dulge in such supercilious disdain of the meaner blossoms of 
humanity, they must expect to be occasionally plucked, if not 
blasted. We do humbly hope and trust, however, that we 
shall never again have occasion to animadvert on any similar 
displays of ritualistic puritanism. Courtesy is by no means 
the least of the Christian virtues. It is, on the contrary, the 
crowning ornament and glory, the very Corinthian capital, of 
the Christian character. Hence, while we endeavor to prac- 
tise it toward all men, we shall not only claim but assert it 
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for ourselves, as well as for our Christian brethren of every 
name and denomination under the sun. 

One word more, and we have done. The literary life, is at 
best, a very hard one. As Mammonis the god of this world, so 
his worshippers are, usually, blessed with its good things. How 
many thousands, nay, how many hundred thousands, were 
luxuriously lodged in London, while its very greatest man, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, paced the walks of St. James’ Park all night 
long, and talked philosophy with one of his poor companions, be- 
cause they had not where to lay their heads! The great Doc- 
tor would have fared no better in Baltimore than he did in 
London ; for Baltimore is, «. ' always has been, far behind 
London in its devotion to scieac. ond philosophy, and letters. 
If, indeed, Baltimore only had as :..any Quarterly Reviews in 
proportion to its size, as the city of London has, it could then 
boast no less than fourteen periodicals of that description. 
As it is, however, our beautiful city has hardly the right to 
boast of one Quarterly Review, while London can proudly 
point as we learn from its Directory, to no less than one hun- 
dred and forty-three Quarterlies. How strict, then, and how 
exclusive, is the devotion of our fair women, and our brave 
men, to the service of Mammon and the pursuits of trade! 
When, at the beginning of our enterprise, the most high- 
ly cultivated citizen of Baltimore said to us, ‘You will be 
disappointed Dr. B., for our people will not read,’ we little 
knew how much truth he uttered. If we had only known, 
the Sournern Review would never have been undertaken. 
Would not Doctor Johnson himself have starved in Balti- 
more? He wrote speeches, in obscure garrets, for members 
of Parliament in London; and so, with the powers of his 
pen, earned a mean subsistence. But what would he have 
done in Baltimore? . 

It is certain, (to descend from great things to small,) that 
our life in Baltimore has been a terrible servitude. Nothing 
but an unconquerable zeal in the cause of the South, and of 
the truth, would have sustained us under the heavy pressure 
of its doubts, its difficulties, its trials, and its vexations of spirit. 
The anxieties, and darkness, and trouble of mind, by which 
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it has been overcast, are known to but one heart on earth. 
The dreadful feeling, too, that all was staked on the continu- 
ance of health, was continually present to us; and sat, like a 
nightmare, on all the hopes, and aspirations, and affections, of 
our inmost soul. If health had only given way, we should 
have sunk into the gloom of despondency, if not into the 
grave, without one ray of hope from the world. Is it possible ? 
Ay, it is not only possible, it is the thing which we have seen 
with our own eyes, and felt with our own heart. We have 
seen in the beautiful city of Baltimore, two men, with as noble 
and heroic souls as ever animated the human form, sink into 
untimely graves, from the lack of a little timely assistance in 
the dark hour of trial. These men had troops of friends, such 
as the world gives, and no men ever deserved them better; 
and yet, in spite of all their friends and all their fame, their 
‘sun went down while it was yet day’; and it went down, too, 
amid darkness and desolation. The tremendous lesson was 
not lost upon us; and a similar fate has been constantly before 
us, except that we could not pretend to the virtues of those 
two glorious men, nor reckon so many rich members of the 
Church among our best friends. We should, most assuredly, 
have sunk under the pressure of these things, but for the help, 
countenance, and support, of two brave women, whom it would 
have been our highest pride and pleasure to have been able to 
support by our own labors. These two women, by teaching a 
school fur young ladies, have contributed far more largely 
than ourselves to the support of our family, while we, almost 
gratuitously, have labored in the great cause of the South. 
Yet, in spite of all this, we are now bitterly reproached 
because we did not continue in precisely the same line of un- 
requited labor for the South, while our daughters were laboring 
for us. We certainly hope to be pardoned, hereafter at least, 
if not here, for so great an offence. 

No one will pretend, that the want of sufficient patronage 
and support, is due to the fault of the Sournern Review it- 
self. On the contrary, it has been the opinion of the press 
everywhere, as well as of its readers, that no greater honor to 
the literature of this country has ever made its appearance in 
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the shape of a Quarterly, than is the Sournern Review. 
Frequently and fearlessly, indeed, has it been asserted, both 
by some of our ablest men and some of our ablest journals, 
that ‘it has no superior in the world.’ Why, then, has it not 
been more extensively patronized? Why has it been impossi- 
ble to compensate, except in the most meagre and unsatisfacto- 
ry way, the learned and laborious contributors by whom its 
excellence has been achieved? Is it possible, that this could 
have arisen, even in part, from an indifference of the South to 
its own literature, to its own chief glory as a highly intellec- 
tual, cultivated, and refined people? It is more in sorrow 
than in anger, nay, it is in the profoundest conceivable sorrow 
without one particle of anger at all,—that we solemnly accuse 
the Southern people of a guilty indifference to their own litera- 
ture, as well as to the rights and interests of the self-sacrificing 
men, whether authors or editors, by whom, in spite of all diffi- 
culties and discouragements, its glory has been achieved. The 
proof of this melancholy fact, as exhibited in the history of 
Southern books, and Southern periodicals, is as absolutely over- 
whelming as it is disgraceful. 

The plea that the Southern people are too poor to subscribe 
for reviews, or to purchase books, is eternally rung in our ears. 
But this apology is more specious than solid. They are too 
poor to patronize Southern, but not Northern, periodicals. If, 
indeed, in the whole South, we could have sold as many copies 
of the SourrEerN Review, as-are sold of Harper’s Monthly, in 
the single Southern city of Baltimore alone, our success, at 
least, in a pecuniary point of view, would have been all that 
we could have desired. Yet, in spite of all difficulties, and 
discouragements, and partialities of our own people for North- 
ern periodicals, we have never once, for a moment, abated in 
our zealand exertionsin the great cause of Southern literature. 
Our whole soul, indeed, has been too entirely in this work, 
and our purpose has been too high-strung, to admit of abate- 
ment, or weariness, in the unconquerable zeal demanded by 
the great cause. : 

This zeal, however, had to encounter one thing, which, as 
we have already said, produced the most painful effects on our 
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mind,—the business department of the Review. ‘Oh!’ as we 
have often sighed to ourself, ‘if this department, if this vexa- 
tious, this soul-distracting, and this time-frittering department, 
were only taken off our hands, our heart, and our brain,—how 
we should rejoice! Aye, how we should fairly leap for joy, and 
renew our strength! How we should gather up all the forces of 
our soul, and pour them into one glad current for the working 
of the literary and scientific department of the Review? 
Long did we look, and look in vain, for this relief; till, at 
length, hope itself began to fade, and despair to cloud the future 
of the SournErN Review. Deeply impressed, at last, with the 
utter vanity of all earthly things, we determined, not to aban- 
don our pet enterprise, {which had been almost as dear to us as 
life,) but to dedicate it henceforth to the honor and glory of 
God. This has been the head and front of our offending,— 
the crime for which we have been so bitterly reproached, and 
so often insulted, by hasty and inconsiderate men. We can, 
and do, most freely forgive them; for they know not what 
they do. 

In the darkest hour of its destiny, however, Providence 
seemed to smile on our little weather-beaten and storm-torsed 
bark. The relief, which we had so long and so earnestly de- 
sired, came at last, and came, too, at the most unexpected time, 
as well as from the most unexpected quarter. Two friends, from 
whom we had no right to expect such generosity, (for they 
were by no means rich,) resolved to relieve us entirely of the 
business department of the Review, and pay us a regular sala- 
ry as its Editor. The Rev. John Poisal, and the Rev. S. 8. 
Roszell, are the two friends here referred to, and to whom we 
are under everlasting obligations for the unspeakable relief 
which they have thus brought to our minds, to our aspirations 
and our hopes. It is under these auspices, that the SourHERS 
Review will, after the issue of its October number, enter on 
its new career. 

‘How,’ as we have more than once been asked, ‘could you 
permit your magnificent Review to sink into a Methodist pa- 
per? Stink into a Methodist paper! If, indeed, we are not 
very greatly mistaken, the SournerN Review has only re- 
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newed its strength, and plumed its wings, for a higher, bolder, 
nobler, and gladder flight than ever before. ‘Strike, but hear,’ 
O friend of the South! and restrain thy contempt a little, that 
thou mayest hear. Judge, but read; or rather first read, and 
then judge, lest thy judgment be a hasty, blind, precipitate, 
and unwise one. 
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Read at the Commencement of the Dunbar Female Institute, 








Winchester, Va., June 30, 1870, by G. W. Archer, M. D. 


Some of you leave, to-day, the fairy land 
Of girlhood, to return no more; save when 
Fond Memory thither, with her magic wand, 

Shall waft you back, re-summoning to your ken 
Young joys and hopes that blest your careless band. 
But though in thought liv’d o’er and o’er again, 

They’re gone for aye: Aurora’s rosy wing, 
When next she comes, womanly cares shall bring. 


Go to your homes, and of your mothers learn 

How to be women: there are earth’s best schools 
And purest altars; there forever burn 

Dear virtue’s hallow’d flames; there love still rules; 
There honor and true knighthood guard the urn 

Of fallen worth from fangs of darkling ghouls. 
Go catch from matrons by the sacred hearth 
The secret by whose night they rule the earth. 


The home is woman’s throne; her sceptre, love ; 
Her crowning glory is a halo spread 
About her brow, reflected from above— 

From the soft glory round her Saviour’s head. 
Queen-like she reigns, and like a queen doth move 
All things; her ‘master’ (ah, how blindly led !) 

Fancies he rules if he but makes a din; 
- Her noiseless sway, he thinks can never win. 


Content to triumph, she ignores his boast 

Of power, his rant, his swellings, his mere noise. 
Nay even while he fumes she rules him most, 

Stills the commotion with her quiet joys, 
Like sunshine o’er the ocean tempest-tost. 
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She moves the household puppets at her choice; 
Her ‘lord, the greatest puppet of them all, 
Obeys the wires, yet still denies the thrall. 


Let her leave man the rostrum and the goal : 
Should she o’erstep the limits of her sphere, 
Ev’n the faint echo of that step shall knoll 
Her half-angelic glory td its bier ; 
Unsex her body, as it sinks her soul ; 
Roughen her voice, dry up her tender tear, 
Harden her rounded limbs, wear very thin, 
And—breed a great beard on her dimpled chin. 


God made not woman of the grosser clay 

Whereof He fashion’d man; from out his side, 
Yea, even from his heart, some fondly say, 

He drew this help meet, leaving there a void 
Which she alone can fill to this late day ; 

A void that ever aches until supplied 
With her sweet self; and she (thank Heav’n!) abhors 
The horrid vacuum, and, with remorse 


That e’er she left his rugged breast, is fain 
Ever to rush back thither and restore 
The happy balance; his unceasing pain 
Of wretched craving lull forevermore ; 
tendering lis cares and troubles henceforth vain. 
This soft attraction, this mysterious power, 
Makes up the round of pleasure we call love, 
Which rules our rough world; ay, the world above. 


Tho’ first to fall, she first repented too; 
E’er since hath led the way; she straight became 
Man’s chief inspirer in the good and true ; 
Without her, the world’s hope—the Christian name— 
Could ne’er have lived the dark, dark ages through ; 
While, but for it, still plunged in depths of shame, 
She were, this day, lust’s toy, man’s veriest slave: 
The Faith sav’d her, while she the Faith did save. 
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Till carefully your hearts—those gay parterres 
By angels planted in your genial breasts ; 
Pluck thence all envious growth, all noisome tares, 
That fair exotics, brought by heavenly guests, 
Be not o’ertopp’d nor chok’d by thorny snares. 
O let not bigotry, that worst of pests, 
Find root there; straight from hell’s hot depths it comes, 
And drags to hell the bosom it o’erglooms. : 


Play ye not falsely with a suitor’s love. 
A fearful thing it is to wound the heart: 
The careless barb you throw may, rankling, prove 
A lifelong blight. But ah! for her whose art 
Such ruin works, far sadder fate is wove, 
From out her sow/ that stain can ne’er depart. 
Gone is her truth. Henceforth a clouded sky 
Is hers, and life is but an acted lie. 


Above all, win your own esteem ; ’tis worth 
More than the plaudits of a million tongues. 
Conscience, that sits within, sends softly forth 
Impartial judgment that will right all wrongs. 
Neglect not beauty, wheresoe’er on earth 
Tis found; whether ’tis heard in matin songs 
Of birds, in thunder ; ov in flowers is seen, 
Or autumn leaves, mountains, or sunset sheen. 


Ah! they who pass the beautiful unseen 
Deny their stinted souls full many a joy, 
And starve them upon objects lew and mean ; 
In greedy hunt of lucre,—life’s alloy ! 
They prize nor dulcet sound nor goodly scene. 
Fashion and prate, too, are the chief’ employ 
Of far too many: in such grovelling heart 
The poetry of life can have no part. 


A rose kept in your windows, on your walls 
A lovely picture hung, will better tend 
To fill the carnal breast with longing calls 
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For airy wings wherewith your thoughts aseend— 
Will better mark you from each thi: vt crawls — 
Than years of life’s dull follies that but lend 
A darker shadow to each lengthening day, 
Degrade the mind, and fret the heart away. 


Foster the kindly feelings: yet waste not 
Your tears o’er fiction’s tales of dire distress, 
Squalor, disease, and death; but seek each spot 
Of real woe; soothe real wretchedness. 
Relieve the ruin’d maiden’s cruel lot, 
Hugging her infant in a fond caress, 
And hovering, hungry, round the false one’s door: 
Ah! her fit emblem is the trampled flower. 


You'll find, alas! this bright world full of pain. 
The leprosy of sin creeps everywhere ; 
Krom reeking alleys sickness calls in vain ; 
In hovels famine writhes in gaunt despair ; 
Each beauteous valley hath its murder stain ; 
Even from lone caves the maniac’s eye-balls glare. 
Ther be not idle; life’s so very brief, 
Health, wealth, and love should haste to woe’s relief. 


For you who have the gift of poesy, 

Attune your gentie lyres to themes of love, 
Or strike them to the praise of chivalry! 

With very sweetness of your songs disprove 
The slur, that woman cannot sing and be 

A woman still! The queen-bird of the grove 
Resembles not the kite because she sings, 
Nor »°*4 dear woman, singing, ‘lose her wings.’ 


The memories of childhood wholly fade, 
Or stay but faintly in the growing brain ; 
But o’er your youthful years was cast a shade 
So dark, so deep, so ghastly, ’twill remain. 
Blood-bolter’d spectres in your ken shall tread 
Which time shall seek to exorcise in vain; 
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Your mother’s shriek, your sister’s long, low wail. 


Your brothers, mangled at your very doors, 
Or tossing in the cheerless bivonac 

By fever scorch’d; wide fields and darling bowers 
Harried and wasted in the vandal’s track ; 

Flowers blighted, save yourselves, the fairest flowers, 
Fore’d forth by torches on the midnight black, 

There stooping, like young lilies to the gale, 

As pure as they, as trembling, and as pale. 


The demon Spirit, that, in war, laid waste, 
Stalks rampant stili throughout our Sunny Land, 
While Freedom, shuddering, eyes him all aghast. 
Vengeance he vows shall cease not till we brand 
Ourselves with infamy, and basely cast 
O’er our own cause and o’er the noblest band 
That ever startled earth with daring deeds, 
The blackest shade that hell-born treason breeds. 


What own to this? fawn, crouch, and pardon crave, 
Meekly, for wrong ne’er done, while round us lie, 
On every side, the ashes of our brave ? 
Ev’n they on such base treachery shame would cry, 
And ‘Shame! would echo until every grave 
Should find a tongue. ‘Why did you bid us die,’ 
Would issue sadly from each mournful mound, 
By day; by night, would rise the ghostly sound. 


Out on such cringing! Anything but this! 
O rather let our tyrants do their worst! 
Rather than crave the boon to crawl, and kiss 
Their spurning fet, let treble vengeance burst ! 
Their satraps we’ll obey, though ho’ 1 Dis 
Himself were one; theirlaws, h er accurst; 
Their wars with foreign foes, as erst, we'll fight ; 
But ne’er deny our ruin’d cause was right. 


Dead sires, borne home, shall haunt you, cold and pale; 
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No! Let them rave, oppress us, and defame! 

The time shall come when Truth, now sunk so low, 
Shall rise, do homage to the South’s fair name, 

And blight those wreaths upon her conqueror’s brow. 
Then shall the hostile nations own her claim 

To glory which they now accord her foe. 
Then shall they own our heroes nobly bled. 


I nurs’d them wounded, and would hymn them dead. 


If those we fought, and who are still our foes, 
Can rest content with ruin they have wrought— 
The wreck of chartered rights—we may repose 
On laurels from a hundred victories caught, 
Though Europe’s venal hordes did league with those, 
And Africa her swarming legions brought. 
Yes, banded nations piere’d her vitals through, 
And did what, man to man, they could not do. 


Ay, we may better rest on fame like this 

Than they on that, nor wish their glory ours ; 
Nor would our fallen chieftain change, I wis, 

Fortunes with theirs, who, cloth’d with tyrant powers, 
Holds the mad nation o’er a dread abyss. 

On him, their idol, fall their fulsome showers : 
Brown, Sumner, Grant, their types of manhood be! 
Ours Stonewall Jackson, Washington, and Lee! 


O nurse our lost ones’ graves! Strew garlands there! 
One pinch of their dear dust is more, to-day, 
To us, than all the bays their victors wear 
Stained with their precious blood. And, as you pay 
Your floral tributes, and send up your prayer 
Of meek submission, cast a pure white spray 
O’er the dead Cause that’s buried with their dust : 
As they were faithful, so that Cause was just. 


If e’er you feel them fading from your breast, 
(Which Heaven forefend!) go seek some cypress grove, 
At solemn eve, when winds are not at rest! 
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Such sombre haunts to healthy musings move 
The too gay heart, and, at their weird behest, 

Call up the dead. The sadly cooing dove 
Shall bid them rise; while moans the zephyr’s breath, 
Through the dark boughs, their unavailing death. 


Or, as sad pilgrims, seek ye the red field 
Where sank théir blood! And, if ye know the spot, 
The wild-flower cull which springs just where death seal’d 
Those bright, bright eyes for aye! Its blush was wrought 
From priceless drops through all its veins distilled ; 
Its scents were from their virtue’s fragrance caught. 
Cherish that flower! Each petalis a gem 
More precious than an earthly diadem. 
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1. A Treatise oN THE CuristiAN Docrrine or MarriaGe. By Hugh Davey 
Evans, LL. D. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, and an Appen- 
dix containing Bishop Andrewes’ ‘Discourse against Second Marriage,’ 
&c., now printed for the first time in this country. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1870. 


_ An abstract of this work is found in a letter written by the 
author a few months before his death. ‘It is divided,’ he says, 
‘into fifteen chapters, of which the first two are introductory 
and the last supplementary. The first chapter treats of the 
relations between Jaw, public opinion, and conscience, asserting 
the supremacy of the Divine over all human law. The second 
treats of the relation between the sexes, which is maintained 
to be that of complements to each other, by which they are 
fitted to be companions to each other. This is proved and its 
ethical consequences enforced by an examination of the moral 
and intellectual peculiarities of the two sexes. 

‘The next ten chapters treat strictly of the Christian Doctrine 
of Marriage. They teach that marriage is not only a civil 
contract, but also a Divine institution, the essence of which is 
the indissoluble union of one man to cone woman. To the 
formation of this union, two things are necessary—the consent 
of the parties, and the blessing of God. The consent must be 
to live together in the Holy State of Matrimony according 
to God’s Ordinance. When this consent and the Divine bless- 
ing concur, they produce a mysterious unity between the par- 
ties and a mysterious sanctity intheir union. From this unity 
and sanctity follow three practical consequences, involving three 
moral obligations, which, while they can be logically deduced 
from the nature of Marriage, are also plainly Jaid down in the 
Holy Scriptures. They are the exclusiveness of marriage as 
opposed to polygamy, its indissolubleness as opposed to divorce, 
and the obedience of the wife to the husband. 

‘With respect to the rule of indissolubleness, it is admitted 
that there is one exception made by our blessed Saviour Himself. 
It is the adultery of the wife. Except in that case, all separa- 
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tion of married persons is forbidden and prima facie sinful, so 
that it can only be excused by an overwhelming necessity. 
When a legitimate divorce takes place in the excepted case, 
both parties are held to be absolutely at liberty, and may 
marry. 

‘The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters relate to impediments 
to marriage—that is, to facts which will render void an actual 
formal marriage. These may all be resolved into a want of 
consent. The want may be of three kinds. No actual con- 
sent may have been given, though an apparent one was obtained 
by force or fraud. The consent may have been void for want 
of intellectual capacity by reason of nonage or unsound mind. 
It may have been void for want of moral capacity to consent, 
in the case of a person already married, or where the persons 
are so connected as to render their union incestuous. The 
eighteenth chapter of Leviticus is adopted as the law to deter- 
mine what is incest. The case of marriage with the sister of 
a deceased wife is discussed, and such marriages pronounced 
incestuous; not, however, on the authority of the eighteenth 
verse, which is regarded as a prohibition of polygamy. The 
authority relied on is the sixteenth verse, combined with the 
obvious principle, that what is prohibited to one sex is prohibi- 
ted to the other. The supplementary chapter relates to the 
choice of a partner.’ 

The discussion of these several subjects extends through 
nearly four hundred pages drodecimo, and is both learned and 
able, and, on the whole, satisfactory. But there are certain 
points on which we cannot agree with the author. One of 
these is the law of divorce as laid down in St. Matthew v. 31, 
32, and xix. 3-9; St. Mark x. 2-12; St. Luke xvi. 18; and 
1 Corinthians vii. 10-16; which are all the passages in the 
New Testament bearing on the subject. In common. with all 
the commentators that we have examined on these passages— 
and they are not few—Dr. Evans finds ‘a discrepancy in doc- 
trine’ between the first and second of these passages, on the 
one hand, and the third and fourth, on the other, ‘which must 
be reconciled ’ (p. 189.) - ‘These passages,’ he says, ‘must be 
regarded as laws in pari materi, that is, laws upon the same 
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subject, proceeding from the same authority. The rule is, 
that such laws are to be all taken together and read as one law, 
of which no part is to be rejected. The statements of St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, areall plain. In two places 
the exception [saving for the cause of fornication] is introduced, 
and in two it is omitted. It must be either understood where 
it is omitted, or.erased where it is introduced. There is no 
middle course. It must be read as a part of the law, or not. 
If it be read, every word is made available; if it be not, the 
exception perishes, and some of the words of our Blessed Lord 
are made of noneeffect.’ (p. 191.) To this we reply, that the 
law in St. Matthew v.—that part of it, at least, to which the 
exception applies—and those in St. Mark and St. Luke are not 
in pari materia. The law as given by these two latter Evan- 
gelists is, ‘Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery ;’ that in the passage referred to in 
St. Matthew is, ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.’ On 
these two prohibitions it is obvious to remark, first, that putting 
away and marrying another is not the same thing as simply 
putting away; and, secondly, that committing adultery is not 
the same thing as causing another to commit adultery. Clearly, 
then, the two laws are not én pari materia. Dr. Evans, com- 
menting on the words, ‘causeth her to commit adultery,’ asks, 
‘How? And he answers: ‘By exposing her to temptation. 
How is it possible that, being put away, she could still commit 
adultery. Because the bond of marriage being undissolved 
she is still a wife. But if she be put away for the cause of 
fornication, she is not caused to commit adultery. Such is the 
plain meaning of our Lord’s words.’ Undoubtedly. But, 
says Dr. Evans, ‘Why is it so? Because, like any other unmar- 
ried woman, she may marry. The bond of marriage has been 
dissolved by her being put away for that cause.’ (pp. 192, 193.) 
To this we demur. Our answer to the question is, Because, 
having already become an adulteress, she cannot be made such 
by his putting her away. Neither can her continuing in this 
sin, if she continue in it, be laid to his charge; she has brought 
it upon herself, and she alone must bear the burden of it. 
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Jetween this passage of St. Matthew, then, and the passages 
in St. Mark and St. Luke, there is no discrepancy. Between 
the other passage in St. Matthew (xix. 9) and those in St. Mark 
and St. Luke, there is a discrepancy—if we follow the common 
reading, ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery.’ 
But the Codex Vaticanus has here the same reading as in the 
passage already cited from the fifth chapter ; and this must 
have been the reading of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, as 
they deny the right of the husband who has a divorced wife 
living, no matter for what cause divorced, to marry again. 
See the citations from them in Wordsworth’s Commentary on 
St. Matthew xix. 9 Apart from the common reading of this 
passage there is not, anywhere in the New Testament, the 
shadow of an allowance, even by inference, to the husband to 
marry again during the lifetime of the divorced wife; while 
in St. Mark and St. Luke such marrying is, in all cases, ex- 
pressly prohibited. Dr. Evans allows the divorced wife, as 
well as the husband that has divorced her, to marry again. 
‘When a legitimate divorce, he says, in the abstract already 
cited, ‘takes place in the excepted case, both parties are held 
to be absolutely at liberty, and may marry.’ Yet, in each 
of the three gospels, such marriage is expressly forbidden. The 
Greek is even stronger than the English. In each of the three 
passages in which it occurs, the participle rendered ‘divorced,’ 
or, ‘put away,’ is without the article. The only correct trans- 
lation, therefore, is, ‘Whosoever shall marry a divorced woman, 
committeth adultery ;—any divorced woman : ‘e¢ne von einem 
Manne entlassene, says Winer; ‘a woman dismissed from a 
husband.—Grammar of the New Testament Idiom ; Andover 
Edition, 1869, p. 122.—The conclusion, then, is, Divorce a 
vinculo matrimonizi is forbidden in the New Testament; divorce 
amensa et thoro is allowed in the case of adultery, and also in 
the case where the heathen husband has left the Christian 
wife, or the heathen wife the Christian husband : ‘A brother or 
a sister is not under bondage in such cases.’ (1 Cor. vii. 15.) 
Such was the law in South Carolina under the old regime ; now 
she is becoming almost as civ//ized as Connecticut and Indiana. 
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Dr. Evans, in common with Roman, and most Anglican and 
Presbyterian, theologians, maintains that, under the gospel, it 
is unlawful for a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. In 
the last paragraph of the abstract, already cited, he says, ‘The 
eighteenth chapter of Leviticus is adopted as the law to deter- 
mine what is incest. Thecase of marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife is discussed, and such marriages pronounced in- 
cestuous ; not, however, on the authority of the eighteenth verse, 
which is regarded as a prohibition of polygamy. The authority 
relied on is the sixteenth verse, [prohibiting a man’s marrying 
his brother’s wife,] combined with the obvious principle, that 
what is prohibited to one sex is prohibited to the other.’ Now 
we deny that the principle, as applied to the Levitical law, is 
an ‘obvious’ one. It is certain that what is permitted by it to 
one sex is not always permitted by it to the other. The power 
of divorce is an instance in point ; the husband could put away 
his wife for any cause; the wife could not put away her hus- 
band even for adultery. Again; polygamy was practised, not 
unfrequently, under the law; polyandry, never. If the latter 
was not prohibited, it was because there was no occasion for 
its prohibition, any more than there was for that of parricide 
under the Roman law. But even if the principle were an 
obvious one, there is an exception to its application in the pres- 
ent case. That exception is found in the eighteenth verse, 
which prohibits the taking ‘a: wife to her sister, to vex her,’ 
during ‘her lifetime ;’ thereby allowing it, by a clear implication, 
after her death. Dr. Evans, in common with very many com- 
mentators, takes this verse to be a prohibition of polygamy ; 
but to make it such he has to resort to a secondary meaning of 
the word ‘sister.’ ‘It is an idiom of the Hebrew language,’ he 
tells us, ‘to express the adding’—he should have said the coup- 
ling, or pairing—‘of one thing to another of the same sort, by- 
the phrase of adding it-—coupling it—‘to its brother or sister.’ 
This is true, but not applicable to the present case, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First ; in every one of the eight passages (and 
there are only eight, if we leave out the one in controversy) in 
which the word ‘sister’ occurs in this idiomatic use of it, it is 
applied to things: namely, in Exodus xxvi. 3, das, 5, 6, 17, to 
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the curtains and loops of the tabernacle—‘The five curtains 
shall he coupled together one to another,’ literally, ‘to her sis- 
ter, &c.; and, in Ezekiel i. 9, 23, and iii. 13, to the wings of 
the living creatures. Secondly; in every one of these eight 
instances, and of the twenty-six instances of a similar use of 
the word ‘brother,’ there is no possibility of misapprehension 
of the meaning ; yet, in the passage under discussion, we are 
supposed to have, in a solemn statutory enactment, a secondary, 
and very peculiar, use of the word in question, that would not 
suggest itself, at first blush, to one reader in a thousand. 
Thirdly ; in every one of the thirty-four undoubted instances, 
mutuality, reciprocality, is expressed, and not, as in the alleged 
instance, mere superaddition. The curtains are coupled to one 
another ; the faces of the cherubim (Ex. xxv. 20, and xxxvii. 9) 
look to each other; Joseph’s brethren speak to one another ; 
the Egyptians, during the plague of darkness, see not one an- 
other ; the wings of the living creatures are toward one an- 
other, and touch one another. It is of the essence of the idiom, 
that the subject and its verb be in the plural, and the idiomatic 
phrase distributive ;' neither of which conditions is met in the 
passage in dispute: clearly, then, the idiom cannot be admitted 
init. The only other possible way of giving it the marginal 
translation—one wife to another—is by taking ‘sister’ in that 
broad sense in which it is applicable to the relation to each 
other of all the daughters of Eve; but of this use of it there is 
not an instance to be found elsewhere in the Bible. Strange 
indeed, then, would it be, if it were found here—in a solemn 
enactment, where, of all places, precise phraseology is to be 
looked for ; an enactment, tuo, associated with ten other, simi- 
lar, enactments, in every one of which there is a remarkable, 
—in some of them, we may say, a labored, precision of lan- 
guage. For these reasons, we cannot admit in the enactment 
in question a prohibition of polygamy. On the contrary, we 
find in it, by necessary implication, an allowance—possibly, 
(indeed, we may say, probably,) only in the sense in which di- 

1Exodus xxxii. 27, might seem, to a cursory reader, to be an instance of the 


idiom, and one in which it is not distributive ; butthe next verse but one shows 
that ‘brother’ is to be taken literally. 
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vorce was allowed ; that is, not prohibited ; only restrained and 
regulated—both of polygamy, and of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 

These are all the points of importance on which we differ 
from the author. His work we regard as one of great value 
to legislators and to the expounders and interpreters of the law. 
The first chapter, entitled, ‘Introductory—of Society, Law, 
Public Opinion, and Private Conscience,’ is of itself worth the 
price of the book. Nowhere else have we seen, in so brief 
compass, so lucid an exposition of the sphere and functions of 
the Church, and of the State, and of the relations of the pri- 
vate conscience to each; and on hardly any other subject is 
there so great confusion of thought even among thinking men. 

The second chapter is on the ‘Relation between the sexes in 
general.’ We give an extract or two: ‘It is remarkable, that 
in this first mention of woman, [Gen. i. 27,] there is an intima- 
tion, that she is the complement, or completion of man, with- 
out which the image of God is not complete. It is first 
said, “in the image of God created He him,” and then 
immediately, male and female “created He them.”’ (p. 51.) 
‘The more perfect reflection of the image of God in the com- 
bined natures of man and woman than in either separately, 
implies that these two natures are complements to each other. 
This is equally true, whether it be viewed in connection with 
the combination of the two natures in the persons of one 
married pair, or in the whole human race, of which both sexes 
are portions. If neither of the sexes can reflect the Divine 
image so perfectly as the union of the two, each must have 
some qualities answering to something in the Divine nature, 
which the other wants, or has but imperfectly. Each must, 
therefore, be the complement of the other; so that, when 
' joined, they constitute one whole. This is the explanation of 
the unity and sanctity of marriage.’ (p. 61.) 

We have space but for one more extract; we take it from 
the fourth chapter, ‘Of the Formative Elements of Marriage,’ 
which are ‘consent and the Divine blessing :-—*There may be 
an external, formal marriage, without the real, internal, mar- 
riage. The validity of such a marriage man may not dispute- 
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It is, in all respects of which man can take cognizance, a mar- 
riage lawful according to Divine and human laws. The State 
and sociefy will respect it, and the Church is bound to respect 
it. For the Church, like the State and society, is composed of 
men, and men can only look upon the outward appearance. 
Yet God, who Jooketh upon the heart, may see that there has 
been no consent to a real Christian marriage, no Divine bless- 
ing, no unity of the persons, no sanctity of the union. > 
The Divine blessing is not tied to the blessing of a priest or 
to any external symbol, or any particular form or rule of cele- 
bration. Marriage, and the sanctity which is a part of its 
essence, may exist independently of any forms; but not without 
an internal consent manifested by external action in conform- 
ity with existing laws. It is only upon such a consent that 
the Divine blessing will descend. That it will descend upon 
such a consent, if earnestly implored, is certain. Such a con- 
sent and such a blessing constitute marriage.’ ‘(pp. 107, 108.) 

For the care with which the work has been carried through 
the press, no little credit is due to the editor, the Rev. Hall 
Harrison. Posthumous works generally come before the public 
at a disadvantage. Coleridge remarks that ‘executors make 
sad work of testators’ brains’. This is, no doubt, true, as a 
general rule; but it does not apply in the present case. Had 
the publication taken place in the lifitime of the author and 
under his supervision, it could hardly have been more satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

The work ought to be in every State Library, and in the 
private library of every leading legislator. The study of it 
might lead to a much-needed revision of the marriage laws of 
the several States. 


2. Tue PrimevaL Wortp or Hesrew Trapition. By Frederick Henry Hedge. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

When a man talks glibly, if not flippantly, of the contra- 
dictions of Scripture—contradictions that we may safely as- 
sume exist only in his shallow imagination—he should be care- 
ful not to contradict himself. If the author of the work before 
us had been thus careful, it would be more to his credit. On 
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page ninth we read, ‘Any beginning, however remote, is still 
recent to the Being who has none. And before that beginning 
can we suppose a God inactive and unproducing, wrapped in 
the contemplation of himself and the solitary enjoyment of 
his own idea? Sucha God is incredible, ¢nconceivable.' Crea- 
tion is the logical complement of Deity. We cannot separate 
the flowing from the Fountain, production from the all-pro- 
ducing Power. There never was a time when nothing was 
but God.’ Now contrast this with what is said on page seventy- 
fifth : ‘It (the brute creation) exists for its own sake as well as 
man’s, and because the infinite Father, though sufficient to 
himself and infinitely blest in his own perfection, —the very 
thing declared above to be inconceivable,—‘has not chosen. to 
abide in self-contemplation, but has poured himself forth in 
creative action.’ Plainly pages nine and seventy-five are in 
contradiction to each other. 

But we need not seek contradictions sixty-six pages apart; 
we can find them in consecutive paragraphs. The paragraph 
from which our first citation is taken ends thus: ‘Whatever 
motive existed for creation at any given time must have existed 
from all eternity, since the Eternal, antecedent to creation 
could not have been motived from without, and the motive 
power from within must have been from all eternity the same 
to immutable wisdom.’ For the same reason, whatever mo- 
tive existed at any given time for the creation of the universe 
that now is, must have existed from all eternity ; for, if we are 
to sveak of motives at all in such a connection, it is not easy to 
see how there could be a motive for the creation of a small 
universe, that would not be equally a motive for the creation 
of a large one: whence it follows that the universe that now is 
has existed from all eternity. And yet we are told only five lines 
further on, ‘These Heavens, indeed, which now bend over us 
and the worlds that swim in their blue abyss may not have 
been the first fruits of his Word. This earth of our abode may 
not have spun from everlasting as its now spins on its solar 
road. Creations endless may have passed away ere these morn- 


1The iéalics are ours, in this and the following extracts, and are designed to 
call attention to the most glaring inconsistencies. 
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ing stars sang together,’ &c. And what is here put hypothet- 
ically, is put categorically in the next sentence but one: ‘These 
Heavens and this earth had a beginning. There was a time 
when they were not, and a day when their genesis took place 
according to ideas eternal in the mind of God.’ We are further 
told that God ‘saw the worlds yet unformed in himself,’ and 
that He ‘called the things which were not as though they were.’ 
If so,—if there was a time when He saw the worlds here 
spoken of, ‘in himself,’ and called tuem, when as yefthey were 
not, ‘as though they were,’ why may there not have been a time 
when He saw all worlds in Himself, and called them, when as 
yet they were not, as though they were? And what need of 
supposing that ‘there never was a time when nothing was but 
God?’ 

The next paragraph treats of the ‘six days, and we are told 
in a foot-note that ‘there is no reason to doubt that the text 
means literally days of twenty-four hours’; that is to say, there 
is,in the opinion of our author, no reason to doubt that the 
sacred writer, in telling us, (Gen. ii. 5, 6,) that ‘the Lord God 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was not a 
man to till the ground; but there went up a mist from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of the ground,’ is gravely 
undertaking to explain how, during the seventy-two hours from 
the third day to the sixth, vegetation got along without rain! 
We do not think Moses was quite so imbecile; nor did St. Au- 
gustine. He saw on the face of the narrative—he could have 
seen it nowhere else, for there was no science of geology in his 
day—that the ‘days’ could not be periods of twenty-four hours. 
De Genesi ad Literam. 

On page twenty-seven, we read, ‘The question arises, whether 
one first man for the whole human family or one for each con- 
tinent, or for each of the various races. . . . Either 
supposition is equally consistent with the Biblical narrative’; 
and on page twenty-eight, ‘ When, therefore, theologians main- 
tain as Biblical doctrines the singie origin of the human race, 
they mistake the aim and purport of those writings’; and, page 
twenty-nine, ‘It does not seem likely that the negro and the 
white man came of one stock.’ But on page two hundred and 
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thirty-nine we are told categorically that ‘born of one parent- 

age, sprung from one stock, all men, even now, are essentially 

one.’ 

On page eighty it is affirmed that in its treatment of the 
brute creation ‘the Hebrew religion contrasts unfavorably with 
that of the Hindus’; and in proof of this we have on page 
eighty-four the statement that in the Hindu lands ‘travellers 
report, as a common occurrence, that when an individual has 
experienced unexpected good fortune he manifests his gratitude 
by purchasing caged birds in the market and letting them fly 
outside of the walls of the city.’ But how come there to be 
any caged birds to liberate? and how is it a proof of the hu- 
manity of the Hindus that caging birds is the rule, and letting 
them fly the exceptional manifestation of gratitude on the part 
of ‘an individual’ for ‘ unexpected good fortune ?’—In contra- 
diction of his representation, on page eighty, of the feeling of 
the Hebrews toward the brute creation, our attention is called, 
on page ninety-three, to the proverb, ‘ The righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast, and we are requested to ‘ note 
The proverb does not say the merci- 


s 


that word “ righteous.’ 
ful man, but the righteous, the just. Not mercy only, but jus- 
tice, is due to the brute.’ From all which it would seem that 
the Hindu, after all, is not so very much in advance of the He- 
brew in regard for the welfare of the dumb animals; and that 
the author might have spared himself the ‘ questionable’ alle- 
gation, that ‘not the Hebrew theory of the brute creation 
which Christendom inherited from Judaism, and which finds 
expression in those questionable words of Paul,—* Doth God 
care for oxen ?’—but the Hindu theory which teaches sympa- 
thy with animals on the ground of fellowship with the brute 
creation, is most in accordance with the spirit of Christ.’ 
‘Those questionable words of Paul’! Questionable indeed, if 
he had ever written them,—which we can no more imagine 
him doing than we can imagine him, or ‘an angel from heav- 
en, preaching ‘another gospel.—And these ‘ questionable’ 
words, the ‘expression’ of a ‘theory of the brute creation 
which Christendom inherited from Judaism’! As if it were 
not the express teaching of Judaism that the ‘tender mercies’ 
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of God ‘are over all his works;’ that ‘ He giveth to the beast 
his food and to the young ravens which ery.’ (Ps. exlv. 9, 
exlvii. 9.) Did the author never read that magnificent idy] 
the hundred and fourth Psalm? Verily, to those who were 
familiar with its utterances, the Serinon on the Mount taught 
nothing new when it said, ‘ Behold the fowls of the air; for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them.’ True, it is added, ‘ Are 
ye not much better than they?’ And this, we suppose our au- 
thor would call a prejudice ‘inherited’ by the Master ‘from _ 
Judaism.’ At any rate, it is the key to St. Paul’s ‘questiona- 
ble words.’ It is singular that one who belongs to a school 
that is not slow to make free with the words of the ‘ Author- 
ized Version’ when they stand in its way, should follow it here, 
where it is manifestly wrong. M7 tev jooy pésec ty Jew 5 ‘Is 
it for the oxen that God is caring?’ (1 Cor. ix. ;) namely, in 
the command, ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he tread- 
eth out the corn.’ St. Paul never dreamed of questioning God’s 
care for oxen, but only that interpretation which makes the 
command under consideration (Deut. xxv. 4) an expression of 
that care; which the fact that it stands in the midst of a great 
number of commands pertaining solely to the interests of man, 
and with no other command pertaining to the brute creation 
anywhere near it, would indicate that it is not. It is strange 
that Dr. Hedge should have so misapprehended the Apostle’s 
meaning. Even Winer could have told him that ‘ Paul takes 
into view here only the spiritual sense of the law.’ —Grammar, 
Seventh Edition, English Translation. Andover, 1869; paye 
595, note——The meaning of the precept as given by Moses, 
taking into consideration the connection in which it occurs, is 
evidently this: The laborer is worthy of his hire, be he man 
or be he ox. It is not oxen, as oxen, that it provides for, but 
laborers, as laborers; and it is specially applicable to that class 
of laborers of whom St. Paul is treating —Why cannot theolo- 
gians think it just possible that they do not understand Moses, 
instead of taking it for granted that Moses did not understand 
himself ¢ 

But we have not space tor all the contradictions of the au- 
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thor; we have given enough to show that he is not a trustwo1- 
thy guide, and that if we give ourselves up to him he will be 
pretty certain to lead us astray.—It would be unfair to say that 
there is not wholesome food in the book, and a good deal of it; 
but it is so mingled with unwholesome that it cannot be safely 
recommended. The Bible is to Dr. Hedge a suspicious book: 
he cannot trust it. In his chapter on the ‘Great Dispersion’ 
at Babel, after ‘ eliminating,’ svo Marte, ‘what is mythical or 
crude from the substance of thestory,’ he adds, ‘ These are the 
facts presented in this narrative; there is no reason to question 
their authenticity ; they rest in part on evidence independe* 
of the Bible. Of course, if they did not, there would be rea- 
son to question their authenticity! That will do, we think. 


3. A Review or tue Resoturions or THY Press Conrerence. Char'‘eston, S. 
C.: Walker, Evans & Cogswell, Printers. 1870. 

The first two of the four Resolutions of the Press Conference 
—the only ones reviewed in the pamphlet whose title we have 
given above—are as follows: 

‘1. Resolved, That this Conference recognizes the legal 
rights of all the citizens of the State, irrespective of color, or 
suffrage. 

‘9. Resolved, That this Conference recognizes the legal 
rights of all the citizens of the State, irrespective of color or 
previous condition, to office—subject alone to personal qualifi- 
cation and fitness.’ 

In respect to the phrase, ‘legal rights,’ the reviewer, under- 
stood to be Edward McCrady, Jr., Esq., puts some significant 
questions :—‘ Do we simply mean to say that we recognize this 
legal right under the government, which we accepted when we 
laid down our arms, and under which we now live? If this is 
all, why announce it? Do we not pay taxes to this govern- 
ment, obey its laws, and recognize its authority? And have 
we not done so ever since the re-establishment of its suprema- 
ey? And are not these rights secured to the citizens of the 
_ State irrespective of color by that govornment? Have we not 
voted with the negro, respected his authority in office, submit- 
ted our rights to him upon the jury, addressed him upon the 
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bench, and obeyed the laws enacted by him? Is not the whole 
legal profession in our State now engaged in the study of an 
imported system of procedure, only to save a few strangers the 
trouble of familiarizing themselves with our own? Why then 
announce in words what we have so fully recognized in deed 2 
This resolution must mean something more, or it means 
nothing. What then doesit mean? Does it mean that through 
whatever changes and chances that may happen to the United 
States Government, we will guarantee the negro the position 
he has been given to rule us? Does it mean that should the 
Radical party at last, through its extravagance exhaust the re- 
sources of the country ; by its vindictiveness weary the patience 
of the people, and disgust them with its negro rule; and that 
if from all these abuses, there should come a reaction, and 
sweep it from power, that then we shall still recognize these 
people as our political equals, and continue them in power? 
Does it mean that we are now prepared to recognize and grant 
them ail that follows from political equality ’—Unless we mean 
all this and are prepared to go to the whole of this extent, the 
resolution means nothing; and the freedman has no induce- 
ment to leave the party which has given him all, to come to us 
who can give him nothing. If the resolution means all this, 
we prefer to be ruled as we are, to any government we could 
purchase at such a cost.’ 

Mr. McCrady next takes up the question of ‘ personal qual- 
ification and fitness :’ 

‘Is it proposed,’ he asks, ‘to put the two races absolutely 
on the same footing in this respect? Is it intended that the 
colored man shall only hold office when he possesses the requi- 
sites expected of the white? Will an ordinary education be 
necessary? Will even the ability to read and write correctly 
be required? Could we be assured that these simple require- 
ments would be insisted upon we should put this paper in the 
fire, and wait the issue of the experiment with confidence that 
it would result in the supremacy of the white race. 

‘But had Mr. Justice Wright been a white man, who that 
was in that conference imagines that he would ever have at- 
tained the position he now holds?) We read some weeks since 
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his published biography, and as far as we recollect, this re 
markable man of his race is about thirty-three years of age. 
We learn that he was refused in 1865 an examination by the 
Committee of Legal Examiners in his county in Peunsylvania, 
and was only admitted in 1866, under the Civil Rights act. 
Atthe most then he had been nominally a lawyer for four 
years before his election [tothe South Carolina bench | Most, 
if not all of that time, he has been, we believe, in this State, 
but we have never heard of his having been engaged in any 
case before the Court in which he now sits ; nor, indeed, in any 
other Court. Now suppose a white nan under these cireum- 
stances, had aspired to his position, would it not have been con- 
sidered absurd ? 

‘But, perhaps, Mr. Justice Wright’s instance will be con- 
sidered an exceptional one. What then about Mr. Whipper, 
the leader of the House and one of the codifiers of our law? 
Whether Mr. Whipper has since learned better we have had 
no opportunity of ascertaining, but we know that three years 
ago he could neither speak nor write correctly. 

‘We have taken the instances of these two men, because 
without question they are the representatives of their race in 
this State. Now we ask are their personal qualification and 
fitness such as will satisfy the requirements of the Press Con- 
ference’s second resolution? Were these men white would the 
Press Conference have considered them fit, we will not ask, for 
the position they now hold, but for that of the most ordinary 
members of the Legislature? Honestly, we ask, will not this 
restriction, if it means anything, close the doors of office to 
all but the white race in this State? 

The reason usually given for such resolutions as those of the 
Press Conference, is, that is necessary to ‘accept the situation.’ 
To what is legitimately included in such acceptance, Mr. 
McCrady does not object. After recounting the outrages and 
indignities to which the Southern people have been subjected 
by Congress and its minions—a ‘refinement of cruelty in con- 


quest,’ to use the words of a foreign writer, ‘reserved to the 
United States Government—the infliction of moral degrada- 
tion in the place of physical punishment’—a deed that heathen 
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Rome would have been ashamed of, and that would bring a 
blush to the cheeks of the Radicals themselves— Wilson, and 
Sumner, and Morton, and Chandler, and all their tribe—if 
they were not long since past blushing for anything,—he goes 


on: 

‘Our people had accepted the situation, and they submitted 
to all these as the results of the surrender of their armies. 
Without the power to resist they disdained to complain. 
Their wealth, their influence, their luxurie:, their hopes, were 
all put aside as dead issues. But having so accepted the re- 
sults of their struggle, it isnow proposed by some of ourselves 
that we shall do more; that in place of the Federal bayonet, 
our own hands shall be raised to prop the inverted tottering 
pyramid [of negro supremacy.] That we shall recognize the 
right of al/ races in our midst to suffrage and to office, our- 
selves rivet the chains with which our hands and feet are now 
bound.’ 

Against such voluntary self-humiliation we do not wonder 
that Mr. McCrady cries out in honest indignation. Our only 
wonder is that any of the ‘people of the State, to use the 
words of the third Resolution, ‘opposed to Radicalism and in 
favor of good and honest government,” least of all, those who 
should be promoters of a sound public opinion, should be found 
to counsel it; that they should not see the applicability to 
their course, of Mr. McCrady’s question, ‘Would not the Press 
Conference place our people in the position of some poor un- 
fortunate who has been tempted by her impatience of pover- 
ty, to sell her virtue—only to suffer in dishonor when her vir- 
tue is gone?” 

We have room tor but one more extract: ‘Let us learn from 
all this the necessity, if not the choice of our position, the 
necessity of “a patient and enduring persistence in well-doing 
in the face of discouragement.” This was Mr. Adams’ advice 
in 68, which we asked for, and which though perhaps given 
somewhat bluntly, is nevertheless still worthy of our consider- 
ation. And what is this well-doing in which we are to per- 
sist? It is not in seeking office and meddling with the polities 
of our conquerors, but in maintaining the silent protest of un- 
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aggressive but unyielding principle; in developing the physi- 
eal and intellectual resources of our people. Let education, 
agriculture, mechanics, and commerce, be our only politics, 
Around such well-doing, power, both physical and intellectual, 
must gradually satiliiaiain and will make its presence felt. 
. . «+ « Our people have stood the first test of national 
character. During four years of heroic struggle, they extorted 
from an unsympathizing world the plaudits due their valor. 

. . . We must now go through that more trying or. 
deal, the maintenance of national character under a foreign 
rule. And this is the truest test of a people. How shall we 
stand it? Is there not as much heroism in endurance as in 
action? And in our ease, is there not more wisdom ? 

Undoubtedly, as much of the one, and more of the other. 
Principle is, in the long run, the highest expediency, if politi- 
cians could but see it. If the democratic party cannot succeed, 
at the next election of President, on the issue, squarely made, 
of setting aside, as null and void ab initio, the so-called four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, and leaving the whole ques- 
tion of suffrage, where it belongs, with the several States, it 
cannot succeed on any other issue, and its success would not 
be desirable if it could. If local apr eTerReNEDT, and the re- 
served rights of the States, are ‘dead issues,’ then the Federal 
Union is dead, and the democratic party should, and «wi//, die 
with it. 
$4, Tue THoucuts or THE Empsror M. Atretivs Anronincs. Translauwd ly 

GreorcE Lonc. 2d Edition. London: Bell & Daldy. 1869. (Bohn's 
Classical Library.) 

This volume was noticed in the January number of. this 
Review, and the preliminary Vote of Mr. Long was there 
printed in full. We now recur to the work for the purpose of 
exposing a most disgraceful performance, and bringing it home 
to the responsible parties. It is most damaging to the American 
Booksellers who are concerned, and ought to be made public in 
the interest of readers and book-buyers throughout the country. 

We will first lay before our readers the following indignant 
exposé taken from the New York World of Monday, Jan. 24, 
1870 :— 
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‘A piece of petty trickery has just been brought to our notice 
which deserves exposure. Mr. George Long, the English clas- 
sical scholar and editor of several classics, translated into Eng- 
lish the “Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius.” An 
American publisher proceeded to pirate this work, as there was 
no law to prevent his doing, and took the extraordinary lib- 
erty of prefixing a dedication to Ralph Waldo Emerson. This, 
readers were naturally led to infer, was a votive tribute from 
the translator, instead of a mere interpolation of the piratical 
publisher. Thereupon Mr. Long prefixed to the second Eng- 
lish edition the following note: 


“Nore. 


“T have been informed that an American publisher has printed 
the first edition of this translation to M. Antoninus. I do not 
grudge him his profit, if he has made any. There may be many 
men and women in the United States who will be glad to read 
the thoughts of the Roman Emperor. If the American poli- 
ticians, as they are called, would read them also, I should be 
much pleased, but I do not think the Emperor’s morality would 
suit their taste. 

“T have also been informed that the American publisher has 
dedicated this translation to an American. I have no objec- 
tion to the book being dedicated to an American; but in doing 
this without my consent the publisher has transgressed the 
bounds of decency. I have never dedicated a book to any 
man, and if I dedicated this, I should choose the man whose 
name seemed to me most worthy to be joined to that of the 
Roman soldier and philosopher. I might dedicate the book to 
the successful general who is now the President of the United 


- States, with the hope that his integrity and justice will restore 


peace and happiness, so far as he can, to those unhappy States 
which have suffered so much from war and the unrelenting 
hostility of wicked men. 

“But, as the Roman poet said, 


Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni; 


and if I dedicated this little book to any man, I would dedi- 


cate it to him who led the Confederate armies against the pow- 
15 
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erful invader, and retired from an unequal contest defeated, 
but not dishonored; to the noble Virginian soldier, whose tal- 
ents and virtues place him by the side of the best and wisest 
man who sat on the throne of the Imperial Cesars. 

GxorcE Lone.” | 

‘A Baltimorean, who had heard of this tribute to General Lee, 
ordered the book for the sake of it, through a bookseller of Bal- 
timore. When it arrived from New York he found that the 
note had been cut out, although it was the same edition from 
which the note had been quoted. Another Baltimore booksel- 
ler who had a commission to get a copy of the book in New 
York, with the note, reports that it cannot be had in New York. 
The conclusion is inevitable that British books are expurgated 
in New York to suit the sentiments of American booksellers. 
The morality of such a performance needs no comment. The 
correspondent to whom we owe these facts exculpates Messrs. 
Pott & Amory, through whom this expurgated copy of the 
book was obtained, from the meanness of mutilating it, and 
concludes that it must have been done before it came into their 
hands. The book itself, in the original edition, is in one of 
Bohn’s series, and fit behooves the American agents of those 
libraries to investigate the outrage committed upon their prin- 
cipals and American book-buyers.’ 

Our readers will agree with The World that the agents of 
Bolin’s Libraries were bound to investigate this outrage. 
But what will be their surprise when they learn that these 
agents are themselves the culprits! Yet such is the fact. 
Who are the agents? The astonishinent will be greater 
when we announce the well-known, and heretofore honored, 
names of Messrs. Scribner, Welford, & Co.,' 654 Broadway, 
New York. Now for the proof of this very serious charge. 

A gentleman of Baltimore, vexed at this trick and indig- 
nant to think that a book could not be ordered from New 
York without running the risk of receiving it mutilated in 
this way, undertook to investigate the matter and has favored 
1We understand two firms transact business in No. 654 Broadway. Messrs. 


Scribner & Co., are publishers, while Messrs. Scribner, Welford, & Co., are 
booksellers and importers. 
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us with the result. We must say, that in all our experience 
of book-buying, we have never before heard of such a perform- 
ance as what we have to relate. 

Entirely ignorant at the time who the agents of Bohn’s 
Libraries were, our informant (who is ready to give his name 
if necessary) wrote out the facts upon which the statement 
in The World was based. He sent it to a gentleman in New 
York, requesting him to have it published in any newspaper 
that was manly and outspoken enough to denounce such tam- 
pering with books. Business took our informant to New 
York on the very day on which the paragraph in The World 
appeared. He neither knew what paper was going to publish 
it, nor that it had actually been published. On Tuesday 
morning, Jan. 25th, he learned that Messrs. Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Co., were the agents of these books. He felt that 
there was a mystery to be explained, but when he heard the 
name of a firm of such high standing, he expected to get from 
them a genuine copy, or else to find them very indignant at the 
trick, and ready to make instant investigation and reparation. 
He went to their store, No. 654 Broadway.—‘Have you a copy 
of the last edition of The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius, 
translated by George Long ?’—‘Have we that book ?’ asked 
the young man of an elderly person, either one of the firm, 
or one of the chief clerks, evidently a man of some responsi- 
bility in the establishment. ‘Yes, there it is on that table,’ 
was the reply. Our informant took it up aad turned over 
the leaves, ‘why a.leaf has been cut out in this place,’ said 
he, addressing the elderly man, ‘how is that ?’—‘I don’t 
know anything about it, Sir!’ (in a rather testy tone and man- 
ner.) 

‘Why it’s very strange! Havn’t you a complete copy ?’ 

‘No, Sir! that is just the way we received it from London. 
(Vide the sequel ; it has been said that the Devil never tells 
worse lies than when he speaks the truth.) 


‘Well, it is very clear that a leaf has been cut out ? 
‘Yes, Sir, very clear. I know nothing about it.— Nothing 
more than appeared in yesterday’ s paper !’ 
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Ah! thought our informant, that statement must have 
been published.—‘What paper was that ?’—‘I don’t know!’ 
(very angrily.) 

‘Why, what has been cut out?’ asked the young clerk in 
some astonishment. 

‘Oh! some Note saying that if he dedicated it to any one 
he would dedicate it to Gen. Lee. As if we would do sucha 
thing. We don’t care anything about it.’ 

The case then appeared to stand thus: 

1. On Jan. 24th, Messrs Scribner, Welford & Co.—the re- 
sponsible agents of Bohn’s Libraries, so largely used over 
the country—discovered from a paragraph in The World that 
a leaf had been cut out of Mr. Long’s book, then lying for 
sale on their shelves. 

2. On Tuesday, Jan. 25th, a gentleman called to purchase 
the book. 

3. They did not warn him that the copies they had were 
mutilated ; did not express any indignation at the trick—on 
_ the contrary, seemed angry with the purchaser, and had he 
not known all about it, and just where to look for the mis- 

sing page, they would have sold him the expurgated copy. 

4. Notwithstanding this they seemed to claim that they 
were not responsible, that they could not help it, it was re- 
ceived in that condition from London. 

The matter, however, did not rest here. Our informant 
wrote to Messrs. Bell & Daldy, the publishers of Bohn’s 
Libraries, and to Mr. Long, and received the following 


answers : 
‘Lonpon, York Street, Covent Garden, 


February 7th, 1870. 
Rev. Sir: 

We enclose the prefatory Note to Mr. Long’s translation 
of ‘‘M. Aurelius Antoninus,’’ and beg to inform you in regard 
to the copies which you allude to as being without this Note, 
that they were ‘‘cut out’’ at the request of the Purchaser. 

With many thanks for the great interest you take in the 
matter, We remain 

Yours, oved’ly, 
[Signed] Butt & Datpy, per H. Knox.’ 
Rev. H H 
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Mr. George Long to the Rev. Mr. H ; 
‘22 BucktneuaM Roap, Brighton, 
February 21, 1870. 





Dear Sir: 


My publishers inform me that the note opposite to the title 
page of my translation was cut out at. the request of a pur- 
chaser, (Messrs. Scribner & Co.) They add: ‘On future 
occasions we will let purchasers cut out the leaf themselves.’ 
I wish they had done so at first. If any purchaser dislikes 
any part of a book fvhich he buys, he can cut it out, but I 
see no reason why the publisher should do it for him. 

This will answer your question about the leaf being cut 
out with my consent. I did not consent to the leaf being 
cut out, nor did I know that it had beencutout. It was sug- 
gested to me that the note might prevent the sale of the book 
in the U. S., but my answer was that I should not for that 
reason omit it. I did not believe that any American who 
wished to read the Emperor’s thoughts, would be vexed bya 
note, which contains a just censure of the American Publisher, 
and a tribute of respect to a man whom every honest Ameri- 
can must esteem, though he may be fully convinced that the 
great leader of the Confederates was on the wrong side. 

My feelings towards the United States are most friendly. 
I shall always rejoice in their prosperity, and I hope that in 
a few years much of the mischief of the late contest may be 
repaired, 

With thanks for the kind expressions in your letter, 


I remain, yours faithfully, 
[Signed | Grorae Lone.’ 


The reader is now in a position to form a judgment of the 
performance of Messrs. Scribner, Welford, & Co., or Messrs. 
C. Scribner & Co., whichever firm it may be that is respon- 
sible. As to the contents of the Note—that has nothing to do 
with the question. The crime is the cutting out of the leaf— 
or worse, the getting it cut out, and the attempt to palm off 
the mutilated copy upon the American market; an attempt 
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which might have been successful had not the editor of this 
Review received a copy direct from England. 

Since the exposure of this thing by Z’he World, we observe 
that Messrs. Scribner, Welford, & Co. have advertised the 
genuine work ‘with a sharp note from the author to the 
American publisher’ ‘of the former edition. Perhaps they 
think that this makes it all right. No honest man can think 
so. They were forced to make this reparation. As far as 
they are concerned, the mutilated copy would be circulating 
all over the country. 


Some very strong language was used in the former notice 
of Mr. Long’s book about the -practice of appropriating, 
without remuneration, the labors of foreign authors,’ and on 
the necessity of ‘an international copyright for the protection 
of such labors against the piracy of publishers.’ (Sourmern 
Review, for Jan., 1870, p. 228.) We think proper to call 
attention toa proof of the justice of those remarks. It seems 
that certain American publishers are the natural enemies of 
American literature, and American readers and book-buyers. 
It is, confessedly, the interest of the Jatter, and of the whole 
country, that we should have all foreign publications as cheap 
as possible. The great English house of Macmillan & Co., 
Publishers to the University of Cambridge, have established a 
branch in New York, and are furnishing their numerous pub- 
lications at a much lower price than they can be imported 
through other booksellers. A systematic effort, dishonorable 
to the American book-trade, is making to drive them out of 
the market. Messrs. C. Scribner & Co., who, like other pub- 
lishers, have been fattening by reprinting the works of Eng- 
lish authors, call the Messrs. Macmillan ‘interlopers,’ and, 
right under their nose, in New York, have reprinted one of 
the books which Messrs. Macmillan are now selling. (Mrs. 
Yerningham’s Journal.) So respectable a firm as Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, have reprinted another of their 
books, Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi. Weblush for Amer- 
ican booksellers, as we relate these facts. 

The New York Evening Post recently said :— 

“We may remark that a glance at Messrs. Scribner, Welfurd, 
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& Company’s bulletin of books, as published in the Hvening 
Post every Saturday, is in itself a record of the most recent 
English publications, all of which are promptly received by 
the firm named. 

This may be true, but we warn purchasers of books from 
Messrs. Scribner, Welford, & Co., to be sure that no leaves 
are cut out. 

5. An Inrropuction To Latin Composition. By W. F. Allen, A. M., Professor 


of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wisconsin. Boston : 
Ginn Brothers & Co. 1870. 


In the SourHerNn Review for October, 1869, we commended 
to teachers the Latin Grammar, and Latin Lessons, by Prof. 
Allen. We have since put them to the test of a year’s 
actual use in the schoolroom; that test before which so 
many promising and plausible text-books break down. They 
have stood the test beyond any, in the same department, that 
we have ever tried. The volume whose title we have given 
above is a continuation of the series. From the cursory ex- 
amination we have been able to give it, we believe it will 
stand the application of the same test. We strougly recom- 
mend to teachers to give it atrial. It can be used not only 
with Allen’s Grammar, but with Andrews & Stoddard’s, 
Harkness’s, Morris’s, Bullion’s, and Madvig’s, there being a 
table of references to each at the end of the book. Along 
with this zntroduction to Latin Composition we received from 
the same publishers the advance sheets of a Greek Grammar 
by Prof. Goodwin of Harvard University. The part received 
contains all but the Syntax, which is now going through the 
press. This Grammar is intended, We believe, to occupy the 
same place in the Greek course that is occupied by Prof. 
Allen’s in the Latin. Those who have used the latter will be 
pretty sure to give the former atrial. We think they will 
find it what they want. 


6. OLD Sones anp New. By Margaret J. Preston. Philadelphia: J.B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1870. 


We have not, as yet, had time to examine this collection 
of poems by Mrs. Preston. Her Beechenbrook, a Rhyme of the 
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War, is one of the most touching stories we have ever read 
in verse. The man who can read it without tears must have 
nerves of iron. It is with extreme pleasure, therefore, that 
we hail the appearance of a new volume from her pen. We. 
shall, in our next issue, enrich our pages with some of the 
effusions of her ~enius. In anotice of her Alcyoné, which 
originally appeared in Tue Sournwrn Review, and which is 
republished in the volume before us, we have already said: 
‘In this beautiful poem, there are lines which, for intense 
glow of passion and concentrated force of expression, are 
worthy of a Homer or a Dante.’ 


We select one poem for insertion in vur pages, not because 
it is the best in the volume, but because the lesson it incul- 
cates is so important. 


THE ROYAL PREACHER. 


Remember thy Creator :—not when snow 
Whiter than Hermon’s settleth on thy brow ; 
Not when thy feeble footstep tottereth slow, 
That once was wont to bound as Bether’s-roe, 
Scorning the hunter’s snare,—but even now, 
Now in thy days of youth, when memory 
And mind and purpose yield as doth the stem 
Of a two-summered palm-tree :—give to them 
The keeping of that wisdom which will be 
Hard of the getting, if thou bide the hour 
Till stiffening age shall mock thy waning power, — 
Before the evil days be come, or years 
Draw nigh when thou, benumbed of soul, shalt say, 
‘I find no pleasure in them,—naught but tears, 
For, verily, memory’s self doth slip away !’ 





While all is glad about thee,—while the sun 
Or moon or stars above be darkened not; 
Before thy fainting noontide waxeth hot, 

And in the east thy morn is just begun, 

Remember Him who made thee. In the day 
Of lightsome youth, the clouds about the heart 
That notwithstanding gather,—quickly part, 

And leave clear shining when they melt away. 

But for the sad old man, the sunset ray 

Is briefly kindled: Though the storm be past, 
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Behind, the cleaving murk and mist remain ; 
The watery gleam of promise doth not last,— 
The clouds return again after the rain ! 


Then all whereon thy trust was fixed, shall fail, 

The boasted keepers of thy house of clay 

Shall tremble,—the stout limbs that were thy stay, 
Like strong mer vanquished, bow themselves and quail 
For very helplessness,—thy comforts cease 

To soothe as heretofore,—the comely grace, 

Now fair to see, be wasted from thy face,— 
Even to thyself betokening sure release. 
The soul that through the lattice of thine eye, 

Looked forth with broadened vision, hence shall mark 
A growing dimness creeping up the sky, 

And sigh by reason of the coming dark. 


The doors aforetime wide-set to the throng, 
Inviting joyous entrance, then shall be 
Shut in the streets; and strange will sound to thee 
The madness and the mirth that crowd along. 
The night will bring thee slumber without rest ; 
And ere the earliest bird hath left its nest 
To hail the day-spring, thou wilt watch for dawn, 
And marvel it should crawl so slowly on, 
Only to say—‘ Would God the hours were o’er !’ 
Thy world shall sink to silence: —voices dear 
Die out to worthless murmurs in thine ear, 
And music’s soft delights shall charm no more. 


Thy heart shall vex itself with nameless fears, 
Seeing the strength that stood thy stead is gone, 
And there is left no staff to lean upon, 

Along the footway of the dusking years. 

White as the blossoms which the almond-tree 
Above its bald and leafless branches bears, 

Shall be the whiteness of thy thinning hairs. 

The very cricket in the grass shall be 
A burden to thy flesh. Desire shall fail ; 
Beauty and grace and passion, naught avail 

To stir thy palsied senses. Then shall come 
The end of all—to still the.ow-sunk pain ,—- 

Neighbors shall bear thee to thy last.long home, 
And through the streets shall wend the mournful train. 
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Or ever the mysterious silver cord 

Be loosed that to the body binds the soul, 

Or ever broken be the golden bowl 
Wherein the water of our life is stored, 

Or at the fount, the pitcher breaks that bears 
Our daily draught up, or the wheel, around 
Which all the mystic coils of sense are wound, 

Be stopped beside the cistern unawares,— 
Then shall the dust return to earth again, 

As once it was, and mingle with its clod,— 
Then shall the spirit, set free from every chain 

Wherewith the flesh had bound it,—go to God. 
For this the reckoned sum of all shall be,— 

That childhood, youth and age are vanity. 

7. Poems py Dante Gasriet Rossetti, Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

The name of this artist (for he is one inevery sense of the 
word) has long been familar to a certain cultured class in 
England, in connection with the Pre-raphaelite movement in 
art ; and for many years his paintings have had a high repu- 
tation with the admirers of that school. Yet to the English 
public in general, Mr. Rossetti’s works are not familiar ; for 
he has practised ‘a rare self-restraint in regard to the crea- 
tions of hisgenius. His pictures are almost never seen on 
the walls of exhibitions, and until lately, only the privileged 
inner circle have known the singular merit of these unique 
productions. It seems, however, that Mr. Rossetti’s scru- 
ples, or indifference to fame, or whatever else it may be, are 
about to be gotten over; for within a fortnight we have seen 
in a London Art Journal a notice to the effect that an exhi- 
bition of these paintings is at length promised. 

It would seem to matter little to so true an artist as Mr. 
Rossetti, whether color and form, or the more subtle drapery 
of language, be the vehicie of his conceptions. The volume 
for which we have now to thank the American publishers, 
has been long looked for by a large number of the most cul- 
tured minds of England. Morris, Swinburne, and others 
of scarce less note, have trumpeted the praises of the painter- 
poet. As long, perhaps, as ten years ago, appeared his first 
volume—a translation of Dante’s Vita Nuova. That was 
followed by translations from The Earlier Italian Poets ; 
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and then there was a promise of original poems, which, how- 
ever, has seldom been fulfilled before the present time. 

The opening poem—The Blessed Damozel, isa pure piece of 
medieval art, and is exquisite in its color and keeping. 
Scarcely less so is My Sister’s Sleep, though the theme does 
not admit of the same quaint handling. The sonnets, of 
which there are many in the volume, are of the rarest char- 
acterand finish. Each one of them is a study. They are 
stronger than Petrarch’s; more tender than Milton’s ; more 
passionate than Wordsworth’s; more polished and hardly 
less vigorous than Elizabeth Browning’s. The Songs, too, 
are songs meant to be sung; they seem to set themselves to 
music. The whole collection is one of rare excellence ; one 
which all true lovers of art will hail with enthusiasm. 

One of the most remarkable volumes of poetry put forth 
of late by a woman, is that of Christina Rossetti, a sister of 
our author. Few modern religious pieces are fuller of rich 
significance than Miss Rossetti’s From llouse to Home. The 
volume before us, is dedicated to a brother, William M. Ros- 
setti ; so that genius seems to be the heritage of the family. 
8. Sacrep Rueroric; or a Course or Lectures on Preacuinc. Delivered in 

the Union Theological Seminary of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, in Prince Edward, Va. By Robert L. 
Dabney, D. D., Professor of Systematic and Pastoral Divinity. Printed for 


the use of his Students. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion. 1870. 


The volume whose title we have here given will be best in- 
troduced to or readers by a brief statement of the several 
topics discussed. They are, The Preacher’s Commission ; 
The Text ; Cardinal Requisites of the Sermon, to wit, Textual 
Fidelity, Unity, Instructiveness, Evangelical Tone, Movement, 
Point, and Order ; Constituent Members of the Sermon—E7z- 
ordium, Exposition, Proposition, Main Argument, and Conclu- 
sion ; Sources of Argument; Rules of Argument; Division 
of Argument ; Persuasion ; Preacher’s Character with Hear- 
ers ; Style; Action; Modes of Preparation. All these are dis- 
cussed with clearness and force ; of course, from a Presby- 
terian point of view. Dr. Dabney could not, and, being a 
Presbyterian, ought not to, write from any other. But, as 
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he says in the preface to his book, ‘Its doctrines are not de- 
nominational. The theory of preaching taught is equally 
adapted to all evangelical ministers.’ All who, in his view, 
come under that category, (including, we presume, three- 
fourths of all in the United States) and some who do not, if 
they read his book, will thank him heartily for its good prac- 
tical common sense—a quality not always characteristic of 
academical praelections. We particularly like the lecture on 
Modes of Preparation, three of which we are told, ‘are re- 
cognized as allowable-—-writing, writing and memorizing, and 
extemporizing ;’ and we agree with Dr. D. in not recogniz- 
ing, even as allowable, the second of the three; we disallow 
it utterly ; and for the very reasons so forcibly stated by him, 
for which we refer the reader to his book. His remarks on 
the other two are excellent. We give a specimen : 

‘Reading a manuscript to the people can never, with any 
justice, be termed preaching. Even if the matter and style 
are rhetorical, the action cannot be; but it is almost impos- 
sible that the structure either of thought or language should 
be such, when the invention is performed in solitude and at 
the writing-desk. Some men of powerful genius have indeed, 
by long practice, acquired the talent of so representing to 
themselves the circumstances of public discourse, while en- 
gaged in solitary composition, as almost to overcome this ob- 
stacle; they do indeed write as an orator should speak. But 
these are the exceptions. In the delivery of the sermon 
there can be no exception in favor of the mere reader. How 
can he whose eyes are fixed upon the paper before him, who 
performs the mechanical task of reciting the very words in- 
scribed upon it, have the inflections, the emphasis, the look, 
the gesture, the flexibility, the fire, of oratorical action? 
Mere reading, then, should be sternly banished from the pul- 
pit, except in those rare cases in which the didactic purpose 
supersedes the rhetorical, and exact verbal accuracy is more 
essential than eloquence. 


‘Yet there is a use of the written sermon in the pulpit, 
which has given us many respectable and some powerful 
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preachers. These write, with the greatest possible care and 
with rhetorical structure, a manuscript having two-thirds the 
length of the intended sermon. After the final verbal cor- 
rections, they spend many hours of the intensest toil, not in 
committing to memory the words written, but in learn- 
ing the ideas and their exact order. They even fix in their 
memory the geography of their manuscript (if I may so ap- 
ply the term,) in order that they may know, without search, 
on what part of any page to find the beginning of a given 
paragraph or thought, in case the ardor of delivery shall 
have carried the eye and mind for a season away from the 
paper. For this purpose they go over their sermon eight, 
twelve, or even twenty times, until their recollection of the 
order of thought is indelible, and until the whole soul is pos- 
sessed and fired with the subject. They then take the manu- 
script into the pulpit and open it before them. ‘The knowl- 
edge that they can recur to it at every moment sets them at 
ease from the fear of losing their thread or hesitating for 
words. The whole train of thoughts and the face of the 
manuscript are so fixed in the memory, that few and rapid 
glances enable them to give almost the very words of the 
writing ; but they do not make any conscious effort to adhere 
to, or depart from, those words. They feel that they can do 
the former at any instant, for the words are before them, and 
they were selected with care for their appropriateness; but 
if an impulse possesses them to modify the language of any 
passage, it is also easy to do this. They select with facility 
either of these alternatives which the awakened and impas- 
sioned mind prefers at the moment; and in many places, 
where nearly the exact language of the manuscript is, in 
fact, retained, yet the utterance realiy has the quality of 
extempore eloquence, because there is a process of invention 
at the time. They use these words not at the mere dictate 
of eye and memory (they are not mechanically read from the 
paper, and they had not been memorized for the purpose,) 
but at thedictate of their conscious fitness. They also in- 
dulge freely the impulse to add new thoughts and images, 
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suggested chiefly during the faithful study of the completed 
manuscript. Their thorough familiarity with the whole struc- 
ture of the sermon, and the quickened condition of their 
own powers, enable them to venture these additions with 
safety. They experience also that ennobling momentum 
which Cicero compares so beautifully tothe progress of aship 
after the oars are dropped.’ The career acquired from the 
delivery of the parts carefully prepared bears their minds 
through that which is added impromptu, and enables them to 
give it coherent elegance and vigour of expression. The 
result is, that the manuscript of thirty minutes’ length is 
expanded to forty-five. In such a use of the manuscript, 
also, the eyes are but little occupied with it, and the preach- 
er is at liberty to hold much converse of look and countenance 


with the auditors.’ 

We have said that the book is written from a Presbyterian 
point of view. We must except from this statement the 
opening sentence of the last lecture—that on Public Prayer :-— 
‘You are aware, young gentlemen, that during the ‘Dark 
Ages,’’ the disgraceful incompetency of the clergy resulted, 
Jirst, in the introduction of forms of prayer, and, second, in 
the customary disuse of the divinely appointed ordinance of 
preaching.’ The part we have italicized is certainly not 
written from a Presbyterian point of view, nor from any other 
that we can think of, unless it be the mole-ocular. We 
would suggest to the learned lecturer that in the next edition 
--we hope it will go through a good many-—he append in a foot- 
note a reference to the authority for the statement in ques- 
tion; or, failing that, that he modify the sentence, so that 
it read somewhat as follows: You will beware, young gentle- 
men,of any penumbral protuberance from the ‘Dark Ages,’ 
that may project itself into the Nineteenth Century. The 
times of their ignorance God winked at; but now command- 
eth ail men, everywhere, to—be careful what they say, and 


whereof they affirm. 


1De Orat., L.i., c. xxxiii., 3153. 
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9, A Manvat or ComposiTION aND Rueroric. A Text Book For Scnoors anp 
Cottecres. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, author of ‘Hart’s English Grammar,’ ‘In the School-room,’ 
etc., ete. 


It is evident, from the first paragraph of the author’s pre- 
face, that he hasa correct idea of what such a work should 
contain. ‘This is,’ says he, ‘on-the face of it,a text-book. It 
has been written for learners, not for the learned. Its object 
is, not to extend the boundaries of the science by excursions 
into debatable ground, but to present its admitted truths in a 
form easily apprehended. By this statement, however, I do 
not wish to convey the idea that the treatise is unscientific in 
its character or its methods. I mean merely that I have stu- 
diously avoided cumbering my book with the many abstruse 
and still unsolved questions which environ the subject. Those 
‘questions are not without interest or value, and few persons 
have a keener relish for their discussion than the writer, 
whose life-long studies have been in that precise line of inqui- 
ry. But original investigation is felt to be out of place in a 
text-book for instruction in the elements. At the same time, 
it is believed, the attentive reader, who is familiar with the 
recent literature of the science, will find the subject brought 
up to the latest clearly ascertained results, while in some di- 
rections a decided advance has been made.’ 

The design is good; and, from the cursory examination 
which we have been able to give the work, the execution 
seems equal tothe design. But whether this is so or not, we 
shall not venture to pronounce, until we shall have given the 
book a more careful and critical examination. We are quite 
sure, however, that it is well adapted to the instruction of 
young persons in the hands of competent teachers. We 
shall, accordingly, use it in our school for young ladies; and 
if, after trial, it shall be found to answer the purpose for 
which it is designed, we shall say so with pleasure. Not one 
author of text-books in twenty, to say nothing of teachers, 
is competent to correct the errors in the definitions of most 
of our manuals for,instruction of the young, whether in 
science or in letters; and hence, in some very important 
particulars, both teachers and pupils go astray with their 
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guides, the text-books. These should, therefore, for the use 
of most teachers, beas perfect and complete as possible ; free, 
not only from errors in definitions and priuciples, but also 
from all low and mean conceptions of the subjects of which 
they treat. 

On no subject is a good text-book more needed than on 
‘composition and rhetoric’; for while no subject is more im- 
portant, none is more shamefully neglected in most of our 
schools and colleges. We are glad, indeed, that a great im- 
provement, in this respect, seems to be going on in our sys- 
tems of education; and that, consequently, text-books on 
Composition and hetoric are far less scarce than they were a 
few years ago. A knowledge of the principles, the uses, and 


the powers of our own noble vernacular, nay, of our own - 


most glorious mother tongue, should, most assuredly, form an 
essential part of the education of every cultivated, not to say 
of every civilized, member of Society. 

10. Resources OF THE SouTHERN Fiatps anp Foresrs: MEpicaL, Economica, 


AND AGrRictLTuRAL, &c. By Francis Peyre Porcher, M. D. Charleston: 
Walker, Evans, and Cogswell. 1869. 


We omit, for the sake of brevity, much of the title page 
of the above work, as well as the many honorable titles 
which are there very properly attached to its author. For 
another reason, also, we prefer, the bare title as it stands. 
Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests! This naked 
title, in fact, goes right down into the very depths of our 
heart, and thence calls up all the hopes, which, in her pres- 
ent depressed condition, cluster around our own beloved 
South,—the home of our sires, and the tomb of our heroes. 
It takes us away, (as we are always glad to be taken,) from the 
noisy, the disgusting, and the unfruitful field of politics, 
now trampled down beneath the hoofs of radical reformers, 
and points us to the silent, the elevating, and the productive 
fields of labor, which, after all, must constitute the true 
greatness, and glory, and prosperity, of the South. 

We have only one fault to find with the book. It seems 
too heterogeneous in its character. The ‘economical and 
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agricultural’ resources of our ‘fields and forests’ are it seems 
to us, title enough, and topic enough, for one volume; 
while the ‘medical botany of the Southern States, with prac- 
tical information on the useful properties of the trees, plants, 
and shrubs,’ appears a sufiiciently prolific theme for another 
volume. We donot see, therefore, why these two subjects, so 
diverse in their nature, should be crowded into one large 
book. This is, however, a fault, (if a fault it be,) of scien- 
tific arrangement and literary taste, rather than of practical 
ability. Hence, we do not hesitate to recommend the vol- 
ume, just as it is, to our readers. We are glad to learn, 
from its title page, that it is a ‘New Edition—Revised and 
Largely Augmented.” Every man, who has the means, 
should purchase the book, and turn it to good account in the 
service of his country. 





NOTE. 

Thearticlein this Review, entitled ‘The Anglo-Saxon Type,’ 
was an excellent one, in the main, and attracted no little 
attention. But there were some defects in it, which we no- 
ticed at the time, and which we, purposely, permitted to re- 
main uncorrected. Weare glad we did so; because it has 
called forth from one of our personal friends, who is also a 
friend of the Review, a most yaluable letter. The article 
having caused him pain, we cannot better make the amende 
honorable than by the publication of his admirable letter, 
which we do with much pleasure, It comes from a Georgia 
friend, and bears date May 10th, 1870; it would have been 
sooner published, if it had not been mislaid. 


Editors of Southern Review — Gentlemen : 


I have read the article in the SourHerN Review, ‘The An- 
glo-American Type’ with considerable interest ; so much so 
that I have determined to write the following comments upon 
it—and ask of you a perusal of it. 


The Review says ‘vast plains and wild lonely regions ex- 
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cite the imagination; hence they abound in legends, fairy 
tales, &c. Mountaineers, as well as the children of the 
desert, breathing and moving with great freedom, show a 
great love of independence : but the dwellers in rich fertile 
plains are fond of sensuous enjoyments and easily succumb 
to despotism.’ That remark so confidently sect down, is a 
common error. No mountain or desert people ever made 
such a fight for freedom as the people of the ‘Low Countries.’ 
England is by no means mountainous, nor yet desert, and yet 
she has upheld ‘the torch of freedom in a darkened world,’ 
Were not lowland Scotch as civilized and as brave as tlie 
Highlanders? The writer says again, ‘it isa favorite saying 
especially with Northern races, that the children of the 
South are lacking in energy and self-control, unable if not 
unwilling to work, and as fickle as indolent. There is much 
truth in the statement, &c. In answer, I state that as 
long as history goes back no civilized man has ever emigrated 
to a new country that he did not find it already inhabited. 
The Phenicians found Spain inhabited, Ceesar Britain, Column- 
bus America, and so on, to the end. Upto the time of 
Cesar we only hear of Northern barbarians ; th n for two 
thousand years the North was barbarous, unknown; some 
centuries after, these barbarians began their inroads into 
the Roman Empire, and succeeded after centuries of war in 
overturning it, and the result was the dark ages, that lasted 
for centuries. Civilization again commenced in the South ; 
and it was only a few centuries ago that it took root in the 
North, and no Northern people were ever self-civilized. 
‘Mountains and deserts.’ Why did not the writer say a 
good word for the sea, the glorious salt sea? Trace civiliza- 
tion around the shores of the Mediterranean, and see how 
long it took it to get north or south of its influence. It is 
a Southern sea, and has always been the home of civilized 
nations. There lived Moses, Solomon, Homer, Pvthagoras, 
Socrates, etc. Find some such Northern men, for three 
thousand years, whether in mountain or desert. Civilization 
has always been Southern in its origin. Even in America, 
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Mexico and Peru alore had Indians with some civilization ; 
and as you went North they became more and more barba- 
rous. The Southern people of the United States are as in- 
dustrious as any people. Where would the country be, if 
two million five hundred thousand bags of cotton were not 
made by them ? (before the war they made four million and 
upwards. ) No donbt cotton will grow whether the planter 
attends to it or not ; and sits in his house and drinks grog, 
provided the freedmen will work faithfully all the time. 
Warm houses and warm clothes, etc., have made Northern 
climates Southern, and equalized latitudes. Nature places 
the finest animals, whether lion, tiger, elephant, horse or 
man, Where there is warmth. Neibhur says, in his History 
of Rome, that the Southern man can stand cold better than 
the Northern, because his muscles are harder. All the chiv- 
alry of Eurepe could not keep Syria from the Saracens. The 
little Corsican whipped continental Europe, and but for that 
jatal war in the rear, in Southern Spain, he might not have 
failed at last. Let England take all the credit she deserves ; 
but she could not have done what she did in a hostile country. 
Her climate is exceedingly moderate for her geographical posi- 
tion ; for which she is indebted to the Southern gulf stream, 
and to being surrounded by the salt sea. 

Nivilization makes the best, the bravest, the most com- 
petent man; and without competent men civilization is a 
curse. Who erected the Pyramids of Egypt, and those 
other magnificent remains that astonish the world to this 
day? Who built the Temple of Solomon? Who built 
Athens, Rome, and Carthage? Northern barbarians de- 
stroyed most of these Southern productions as far as they 
could, and now claim great superiority. Was it not a Car- 
thagenian General who first crossed the Alps? If Northern 
writers claim that hard-won victory over RKume, let them 
claim the ignominy too. Northern Europe, and Northern 
Asia too, were employed to accomplish the ignoble work. 
There is one other war in which the North was victorious 
over the South, and where very nearly the same means were 
used. Men were got from Germany, England, Ireland, and 
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Canada, and then the Southern States were brought into the 
field. The North did not as the South did, fight the battles, 
but they gained the victory ; and if they fail to produce the 
dark ages, it will not be because they will not try to make a 
black republic. 


i NOTICE. 


Having a little space to fill up, we call attention, with much 
pleasure, to the advertisement of the Great Southern Piano 
Manufactory of Messrs. Wm. Knabe §& Co., of Baltimore, 
which appears on the cover of this Review. Though sev- 
eral have been applied to, no other Piano manufactory, or 
warehouse, or establishment, in the United States, has ever 
advertised in the SourHern Review. Hence, in taking leave 
of the business department of the Review, and having, 
therefore, no longer any pecuniary interest in its future ad- 
vertisements, we can freely, and without fee or reward, or 
personal advantage, heartily thank, as we now do, the Messrs. 
Knabe & Co. for their past and very liberal patronage. We 
are not ourselves judges of pianos; but having long had 
those of Messrs. Knabe & Co’s. in use in our family, and 
frequently heard the opinion of the best judges, we have 
good reason to believe that they are all which they are repre- 
sented to be by the enterprising and public-spirited manufac- 
turers of them. We cheerfully lay the following account of 
their establishment before our readers : 

‘The Knabe Piano has by its superiority not only well nigh 
driven those of Northern manufacture from the home market, 
but also enjoys a large sale in New York, Philadelphia and 
throughout the entire North and West, besides their largely | 
increased Southern trade. 

‘The most talented musicians of the day, both amateur and 
professional, testify to their superiority, and wherever exhib- 
ited they have never failed to carry off the highest awards 
over all competition, having received no less than 65 first pre- 
miums. Among the premiums received last season, we men- 
tion those at the fairs at New Orleans, Jackson, Miss., Mem- 
phis, Wilmington, N. C., Richmond, Va., Macon, Ga., &c. 

‘For durability we would specially recommend them, as 
being made in a Southern City, with special view to the try- 
ing changes of a Southern climate.’ 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


. THE SOUTHERN RE Via W is published on the first day. of 

January, April, July, and October, at Five Dollars per annum, payable 
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